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AESIRACI 

Developed by curriculum coordinating unit statf, 
this teacher's handbook was prepared tor use in planning and 
iiriplenent ing a course in career orientation. Material for the course 
is dividea into eight instructional units which correspcnd to Roe's 
eight categories, namely: (1) Service, (2) Pusiness Contact, (3) 

Organization, (h) Technology, (b) Outdoor, (6) Science, (7) General 
Culture, and (8) Arts and Entertainment. The course is recommended 
for the iiinth grade level with an erircllment ot trorii 10 to 20 
students per class. The instructional procedure includes an overview 
phase, a tiarsition phase, an explcraticn phase, and a projection 
phase. Th i s final phase is expected to develop the student's atility 
to project an educational program designed to yield successful 
cccupatioaal entry ana advancement. Also included in this handbook is 
information on testing, student objectives, teacner objectives, ar^d 
suggestea activities^ (Authcr/JS) 
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WHAT IS OCCUPATIONAL ORIHNTATION? 



Occupational Onentation is the newest member of the Vocational family. Intended as a course of 
study for the lower grades in the secondary school, it seeks to stimulate the decision-making process for 
all students, both coJegc-pronc and non-college-prone. 



WHAT IS THE IMPETUS BEHIND OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION? 

Educators have known for a number of years that the needs of secondary school students for 
occupational exploration and planning were not ueing met Statistical studies report a phenomenal 
dropout rate and a marked lack of direction in large numbers of those remaining in school. Numerous 
pilot studies and limited-enrollment programs have demonstrated that secondary school students respond 
to occupational planning. 

The Vocational Amendments of 1968 authorizes funds to stimulate establishment of such programs. 
Occupational Orientation is the initial effort in Mississippi. 



WHAT IS TUB AIM AND HOW WILL IT BE ACHIEVED? 

The aim of Occupational Orienldtion is to stimulate the career- decisioning process in secondary 
school students. To achieve this Jm, each student will be acqu tinted with his own abilities and interests 
and will explore a broad range of occupations. 

The experiences in Occupational Orientation can to more fully chiiracterized as each student does 
the following. 

1 . Examines the characteristics common to all occupations. 

2. Familiarizes himself with his own aptitudes, interests, and achievements. 

3. Inquires into the principle activity focus in each of severi l categories of the world of work. 

4. Explores occupations in each of these categories. 

5. Plots a couise of action for further exploration or for e<lucation/tiaining le&ding toward occupa- 
t'viial entry. 

These expenences will not only stimulate the career-decisio ting p.^^ces^• but also iniplant important 
concepts, namely: (I) that there is an organized approach ♦o reviewing the world of work, (2) that an 
udividual’s abilities and interests can be and should be objectively weighed, and (3) that one’s occupa- 
tion can be a matter of choice rather than chance. These conceofs and expniences are invaluable to the 
one person in five currently planning careers. These concepts 'vith the experiences are illustrative and 
broadening for the remainder of persons who will come to the point of dscisioii at some later date. 



WHAT IS THE BASIC STRUCTURE OF THE COURSE? 

t 

The challenge of presenting information about the "world of work" is indeed great. A sound basic 
structure is essential, and it necessarily must he followed by carefully planni^d instruction which is 
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properly executed. Traditionally, vocational educatioi. has taken its basic structure from the authoriza- 
ting legidative acts. Subdividing and categorizing has been “along service lines.*' 

In planning this new course, several organizational structures were considered, such as that used in 
compiling the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, the traditional service lines, and the '\oe schema.^ Dr. 
Roe's plan grew out of years ot work in a professional field. It is supported by co isiderable research. 
However, the factor most useful to the instructor is that the categories in the schema are compatible with 
half a dozen nationally recognized and normtd mteresi inventories. 

The Roe schema is two dimensional; that is, it has height and width, ind in appearance is much like a 
graph or calendar. There are eight columns horizontally which are called categories. Ihese categories arc 
the key to the schema and to the course of instruction. Each category is unique in that all occupations 
therein have a common focus- the primary nature of the activity. This accivity focus will be explained 
later. 

Each category is subdivided vertically. The six s'sbdivisions >re called groups. Ihe basis for the 
subdivision is the degree of responsibility, capacity, and skill, with responsibility considered primary' 
Responsibility refers not only to the number and kinds of decisions to be made but also to how many 
different kinds of problems are to be solved. 

Combining the two, we have a chaJt with eight categories across and each is six groups high. 
Approximately 600 occupations have been analyzed and placed within one or more of the “cells". Some 
occupations appear in more than one group and occasionally in more than one category. Tliis is easily 
understood when we consider the liberties taken with job titles and the manner in which the activity 
focus may change markedly with job change. A li<t of the categories and typical occupations within each 
is found in Unit 1 , Introdviction, page .S. 



WHAT IS THE PLACE OF OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION IN THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM? 

At what level should Occupational Orientation be offered? Occupational Orientation has been 
accredited by the Division of Instruction for the upper four grades of the secondary curriculum. Ideally, 
it should be placed in the curriculum so \hat students would complete it just prior to entering vocational 
training. With the continjed growch in the number of vocational programs being offered, both in the 
regular high schools and in the raivdly developing aiea vocational schools, training will be available to all 
eleventh and twcUh grade students. It would seem then that for most students the Unth grade is the 
optimum time. However, most students could best profit from vocational instruction after they have had 
prerequisite courses such as applied mathematics and science. Students who elect technical careers will 
need to plan a full secondary curriculum. The same holds true for students planning careers requiring 
college degrees. Therefore, it is recommended that administrative planning should be aimed toward 
making the ninth grade the opUmal time for the majority of students to request enrollmenl in occupa- 
tion orientation. EnioUment of large numbers of upper-grade students is to be considered an emergency 
procedure. Local administrators are encouraged to poll students to determine demand for Occupational 
Orientation, to prepare staff to accomodate potential enrolment, and to schedule necessary sections in 
years to come. 

^Rcx. Anne. “Piychology of Ottr^'pitioni,” p. 1 5 1. 



WHAT CRITERIA WILL BE USED IN SCREENING STUDENTS? 



Traditionally, vocational education is for those who “want, need, and can profit from the instruc- 
tion. “ The intent of the Vocational Education Act of 1 963 and of the 1968 Ammendments is the same. 
They go a step further in requiring that a commitment, or “want”, be a matter of record, llie commonly 
held opinion among educators is that all students need and could profit fiom improved methods of 
orienting them to the world of work. A reasonable conclusion seems to follow: that every student meets 
the qualifications for Occupational Orientation if he or she is willing to make a cor mitment. The 
challenge to the local school is developing administrative practices which effectively permit each student 
to profit from this new opportunity. 



WHAT PRIORITIES ARE SUGGESTED FOR ENROLLING STUDENTS? 

While Occupational Orientation i> essentially a ninth grade course, upper-level students should be 
allowed to enioll. This is particularly true in the immediate future. Initially, the number of applicants for 
Occupational Orientation may exceeo the ability of the local school to provide instruction; therefore, 
priorities for accepti.ig applicants must be established. Two groups need immediate assistance. Students 
identified as potential dropouts should be given top priority. Second priority should be given to regular 
students in upp-r grades, with the twelth grader given first consideration, then the eleventh greder, 
followed by the tenth grader. Tlie order listed makes it obvious that students given higher priorities are 
those having a smaller chance at Occupational Orientation, yet having a greater need for assistance in 
occupational planning. 



WHAT IS THE RECOMMENDED ENROLLMENT IN OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION? 

The recommended maximum enrollment is twenty students, and the minimum is ten. Larger enroll- 
ments will not allow adequate supervision of classes in whicn individual activity is (he key. Offering 
instruction to fewer than ten is not considered effective use of public funds. 



WHO WILL fEACH OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION? 

Regular vocational teachers who hold a vocational license and who have successfully completed 
courses in “The Study of (he Individual” and “Occupational and Educational Information” will receive 
initial certification as Occupational Orientation instructors. These two requi.-ed courses may be taken 
from any Mississippi public institution of higlier learning having an acciedited counselor-iraining 
program. Qualifications for full certification ate under sluay. 



WHAT TYPE OF FACILITY IS MOST DESIRABLE FOR OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION? 

An educational facility has as its basic purpose (he support of learning activities. There are three basic 
types of activities hi Occupational Orientation. First, group instruction will be employed for the most 
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part in Phase I, and the facility muse provide a lecture area with provision for the use of audiovisual 
materi^'ls. Second, research activities on an individual basis are essential to provide each student with 
detailed, substantive information about each specific occupation. A research library with individual 
carrels will allow each student to draw upon printed and audiovisual materials. Thitd, exploratory 
activities involving tools, instruments, and materials are essential for students to explore and/or reinforce 
the manipulative side of specific occupations. 

Any facility which is to adequately support Occupational Orientation must properly provide for all 
three of these types of activities. Tlie course iJi Occupational Orientation is new. Facilities currently 
existing must be utilized initially. Projections on adaptation of existing facilities is a decision to be 
considered by each school in tlic light of local and state conditions. 



WHAT IS THE TEACHING SEQUENCE? 

The basic structure of Occupational Orientation is provided by the Roc schema; that is, the course is 
divided into eight instaictional units which correspond to Roc’s eight categories-Service, Business 
Contact, Organization, Technology, Outdoor, Science, General Culture, and Arts and Entertainment. A 
ninth unit, the Introduction, is added to orient students. 



WHAT TWO ESSENTIALS ARE CONTAINED IN THE INTRODUCTION? 



There are two major parts to the INTRODUCTION. One of these is the administration and interpre- 
tation of a battery of psychometric tests. At least one test should be selected to measure each student’s 
intelligence, one his interest, and one his achievement. Tests for each of there qualities are listed in this 
handbook under Psychometric Testing. Each lest should be administered exactly as the directions state. 
The tests should be administered on the first day of school or immediately thereafter and the tests 
returned immediately to the parent company for processing. 

While waiting for the test results, the remaining part of the INTRODUCTION should be covered. 
Characteristics common to all occupations-such as the rewards of w^ork, work ethics, and occupational 
pattems-are presented through group instniction using the instructional media available. Heavy 
emphasis should be placed on basic characteristics of all occupations- such as education required, 
methods of entry, methods of advancement, and qualities of those successfully cniployed~so that each 
time a student explores an occupation his se'arch will be more efficient and more meaningful. 

When the test results are returned, thei'e should be a (horougli explanation of them, including their 
value and iheir shortcomings, followed by a group discussion to clarify understanding anJ tor.duce 
anxieties. Each student should be shown his scores and advised individually by the counselor concerning 
what impact these tests should nave on his school and occupational plans. Sufficient time sliould be 
devoted to tests and test results so that ca< h student understands how to relate his scores to educational 
and occupational demands. 

Following completion of the INTRODUCTION, the eight categories are taken in turn. These cate- 
gories have been listed in the sequence suggested by Roe since she stales that there is a relationship 
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between those in juxtaposition.! This sequence of categories is suggested, but is not essential. Regardless 
of the sequence, the instructional procedure within each category is the same. The procedure is: Phase I, 
Overview; Phase II, Transition; Phase IH, Exploration; Phase IV, Projection. 

Phase I, an overview, explains the focus of the activity of those engaged in occupations in the 
category, example, persons employed in occupations in SERVICE are engaged in face-to-face and, 
more important, person-to-person activities; the emphasis is on serving or helping people, in dealing with 
their problems, and in rendering assistance of a personal nature. The instructor who is able to present this 
concept will have assisted students in grasping a basis for further cemparisons, 



IiOW IS THE OVERVIEW GIVEN IN PHASE I? 

Phase I uses group methods of instruction, such as formal and informal lecture, group discussion, 
instructor-operated audiovisual aids, small-group activities, and resource persons. This type of learning 
has been characterized as “reaction” learning in that students have little previous experience from which 
to develop an exchange of ideas; thus they simply react to information presented. 

Notice (hat the .SOURCE MANUAL lists and defines occupations in each category. Students must be 
presented with a characterization of these occupations to illustrate the manner in which the concept 
“service” is found in a variety of occupations. Also, students usually have little contact with and less 
insight into occupations. Their limited contacts usually result in one-sided views about the remuneratioti. 
work conditions, etc. of those few occupations within their experience. 

To strengthen this defficiency of occupational knowledge, a brief characterization should be given 
for each of (he occupations in the category. If the occupations are too numerous, they should be 
characterized by cluster, and details added when advisable. Without a doubt, the most effective method 
of presenting a brief characterization of these occupations is through the use of audiovisual materials. 
'Hic bibliography lists liims, filmstrips, slides, audio tapes, and others which contain such material. Com- 
munity resources will also be useful. Several persons from outside the school could be invited to give a 
ten-minute characterization of their work; group tours of businesses, offices, plants, and farms could give 
invaluable insight. If any of the preceding are not available, tlie instructor sliould draw upon printed 
materials to prepare vmtten or verba! descriptions. Whatever method or combination of methods is used, 
its effectiveness can be evaluated in terms of how successfully it broadens the student’s insight into a 
greater number of occupations, thus allowing him wider choice for exp^loration in later Phases and in 
adult life. 

The final step in Phase I should be the administering of a pre-test such as the one in Appendix A. At 
this point the student will be aware of what occupations are contained in the category under study. He 
can give responses based on the overview and on his previous personal experience. 



HOW IS THE TRANSITION MADE IN PHASE 11? 

Phase H is a transition for the students and, while their directio: . for action may be given on a group 
basis, each student begins to act individually. The Transition Phase encourages each student to begin 

Anne,“Pf>xholog/ of Occupitions/' p. 144. 
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individual exploration of one or more occupations. Ideally, the selection of v hich occupations to explore 
should be made on some basis or intent. Avoid a tendency to permissivcly iillow indiscriminate or 
irresponsible rambling. 

One basis or intent for selecting an occupation which has beeii eff :cCive is that of educational 
aspiration. Following this method, the instructor asks each student to identify his intended educational 
plans. Six different levels for terminating formal education are provided, as ! ollows: 

(1) No further education/training beyond high school 

(2) Limited on-the-job training (2-6 months) j 

(3) Business/lrade school cr apprenticeship I 

(4) Junior college (2 or technical school (6-18 months) 

(5) Four years of college 

(6) Advanced degrees after college (Ph.D. or M.D.)^ 

The reason ^oi this is easily explained: first, while it cannot be '^ur most reliable way of 

predicting success in post-high school education is to judge success while in : igli school; second, there is a 
strong relationship between the amount of education completed and i it typo occupations open to 
applicants. These two factors hold in all eight categories and this method of transition is recommended 
fo: each. 

When a student indicates a given educational level, he is shown a (notched) list of occupations and 
advised that these generally require his planned educational level. The list of occupations is found in the 
respective Units, with vhe matching implied. The highest level of eelt :ath n is matched to Group !V, the 
next highest level of education to Group V, the third highest level to Grou ' Vi, and so on. 

In addition to the foregoing educational intent, other purposive bases miclit include interests 
expressed by the student, interests demonstrated by an inventory, an oui-of-school activity, an identi- 
fied aptitude or the student's school record. The reason for recommending that cccupational explora- 
tion be planned from some base should be obvious. It is a scieiUific approi ch to identify a focal point; to 
search for, select, and compile peitinent data; and to make a decision based on th\> data. 

While this procedure is strongly recommended, absolute adherence may be undesirable Random 
brou&ing by the student is acceptable in that it may serve to reduce ( istracting curiosity and it may 
stimulate a dormant interest. i 

HOW IS INDIVIDUAL EXPLORATION ACCOMPLISHED IN PHASE HI 

Once the student indicates his intended ievel of education, he is pre;entcd a group of occupations 
which generally require that educational level for entry. He then elects on^ or more of these occupations 
to explore; only one is explored at a time. The pretest administered in Phase i can be used to guide his 
selection. i 

The first step in Phase HI is the reading of an occupational brief, r<onograph, or brochure appro- 
priate to his interest and group as identified above. Remember that th ; pvirj^ose of the psychomeliic 
testing was to provide the student with objective data about himself. Tli,s initial exploration, tlie study 
of a brief, will provide hhn with data about the occupation so that he can begin meaningful explora- 
tion-a comparison of his abilities with occupational requirements. Lxphsration is supported by positive 
and negative reinforcements in the cognitive, psychomotor, and affective (’omains. 

f 

Jo Ann, “A Rrrwi on Rfcjccl CVIS’\ p. 18, f 



An Occupational Study Outline is found in Appendix B. The purpose is to guide their reading by 
causing them to raise key questions. Hopefully, their approach will become an analytical one. The 
iiistructor may find this question outline valuable as a format for written reports to be handed in. The 
outline is useful when reading a brief; it is also useful when studying an occupation in greater depth. 
Such a study would add detail and clarity to any report. _ . 

Following the stud> of the brief the student may elect several courses of action. He may decline 
further exploration of the occupation. If this occurs, the teacher should counsel with the student to 
determine v hy this decision was made. What is the responsible decision? Did he find requirements which 
he could not or preferred not to meet? Are there ways of overcoming such obstacles? 

The student may elect to examine the occupation in gieater depth. Examination will involve one or 
more of several learning media. 

He may read from a number of publications, have widely varying fonnats and .approaches, such as 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, tiade, occupational, professional manuals and journals, biographical 
and fictional novels, and standard textbookr. 

He may view projected materials such movies, fitmloops, slides, and filr isirips. 

He may listen to audio tapes of interviews and testimonials. 

He may develop projects in various forms. Each project may require the galliering of data both in 
and out of school; may require analyzing and synthesizing data; and may require presentation of 
a finished activity, service, or product in written performed, or fabricated f ^mi. 

He may involve himself in the community, under the supervision and direction of the instructor, 
arrangements for community experiences w^ould be through a cooperative agreement between the 
school and the business or agency. Community experiences could be for varying lengths, on a 
steady or intermittent basis. 

He may involve himself in exploratory experiences largely of a manipulative nature. Ute major 
emphasis will be on determining interests and abilities of a rr.nipulative nature; on discovering 
types of processes, materials, and tools which he prefers; on desire to w'ork with “thing:/’, rather 
than people or ideas; and on preferences for custom or service activities. 

All of the foregoing suggest that the role of the teachei in Phase 111 is that of a manager of learning, 
rather than that of the sole source of information. Phase II! requires a more nondirective approach on 
the p^t of the teacher, reinforced by a counseling role in which he assists the student in determining 
direction, plann.ng exploratory steps, ynd evaluating experiences. The enipliasis is on reality testing, not 
on occupational selection. 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF PHASE IV, EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND PROJECTION? 

Occupational planning is one of the characteristics of a responsible individual. Armed with personal 
insight and occupational data, each student can now project an educational program designed to yield 
successful occupational entrv and advancement. Even those students who plan no formal education 
beyond high school can plan leabstically. They are now aware of nariies of occupations which accept 
high school graduates, and they can use local sources of job availability to locale openings. They can 
begin interviewing and can inquire about desired courses which they can schedule during the short time 
remaining. The same process holds tnie for students planning apprenticeships or entry into the military. 
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Students planning post-secondary education in vocationa? schools, technical programs, or colleges can 
review entry requirements as found in brochures and bulletir s from these institutions. The practice holds 
true for both public and private schools. Interviews with counselors in these institutions, appointments 
with teachers and department heads, participation in high-school-day programs on other campuses all 
yield valuable contacts. 

The teacher is obviously a manager of leamin'i in Phase IV. He can gather catalogs, brochures, and 
pamphlets for student examination. He can schedule edU':ational tours to businesses, agencies, and 
ichools offering apprenticeship ptograms, on-the-job training, and formal training/educational oppor- 
tunities. The emphasis in Phase IV is on projection-on planning the next major step in life for occupa- 
tional entry, not on selecting and being accepted to a school. Each student should be encouraged to 
prepare a projection for at least one occupation in each categc*ry. 



MiAT TEACHING TECHNIQUES ARE SUGGESTED FOR OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION? 

Occupational Orientation will employ all the teaching techniques which have been demonstrated to 
be effecthe. However, the instructor will likely rely more heavily on the techniques his professional 
judgment dictates and those where instructional equipment and supplies arc available. A brief statement 
follows w lich suggests how^ these miglit be most effectively used in Occupational Orientation. If you 
require review on any of these, consult any standard refeienc3 on methods of teaching. 

Lecba:e: The instaictor’s lecture is very valuable in pr< sen ting infonnation not readily available to 
each class member. The lecture can be based on mater al having valid content, yet of questionable 
fom for direct student access. Also, some shortcoming of the lecture method can be offset, for 
example, monotony and low student-retention, by combining it with other techniques such as slides, 
films and tapes. These aids are essvntial in injecting interest, expertise. All teaching materials should 
be screened. Extensive use of the (ecture method in Oxupational Orientation is not recommended 
beyo*id Phase I. 

Motion Pictures: An appropriate motion picture is a s imulating, informative method of teaching. It 
appeals to the senses of sight and sound, and can sim\ late any locale and condition. The variety of 
flni subjects available is almost unlimited when w^e consider not only commercial film companies, 
but also professional societies, public work agencies, and business-industrial groups. Students are 
prepared before the film showing to encourage highu levels of learning. Indicate the purpose for 
shearing and list points to look for to give purpose to riewing. Follow film or group of films by 
a re dew of important points and a discussion. 

Filri Loops: The film loop h a relatively new addition to teaching media. In essence, it is a strip of 
mo*1e film which has had the two ends spliced togeth :r, it is then placed in a clear plastic case which 
is ti;rmed a “cartridge.” When placed in a special projjctor, a three-to-five minute movie is shown on 
a snail screem. The loop is usually for a single learner or for small groups of eiglit or less. Some loops 
are available in color and sound. One major advantage is that the self-contained cartridge can be used 
by students. 



Filmstrip: The filmstrip is a much more economical and more flexible visual method of instruction. 
The viewing time may be varied with each frame, thus allowing questions or discussion for difficult 
points. 

Slides: In addition to the advantages offered by film strips, a presentation using film slides allows the 
instructor to sequence the content as he prefers. The exercise of caution will reduce the tendency to 
place a few slides in upside down or backwards. Some filmstrips and slide sets are accompanied by a 
record or audiotape, which requires special equipment. 

Television: Instructional television has many of the same advantages of the motion picture. Rela- 
tively few television tapes are currently available, but their number is increasing and many facilities 
constructed within recent years have the wiring installed for future use. Recording cameras and 
playback equipment are currently available for schools. They are moderate in price compared to 
commercial equipment, can be operated by an instructor, and are sufficiently portable to allow 
taping material outside the school for replay in class. This practice is equally as educational as a field 
trip. Video tapes may be stored similar to mo\1e films, or may be exchanged among schools. 



Printed Material: DVccted readings in a variety of printed matter has two major advantages. One, it is 
a relatively inexpcr ivc method of injecting detailed information into the program. Two, it permits 
individual exploration along lines of interest, when the material is in looseleaf form. The occupa- 
tional brief or monograph is a one-to-four page description of an occupation, occupational cluster, or 
occupational family. A wide range of titles may be purchased from a number of publishers. Several 
are listed in the bibliography. A wealth of free material is available from corporations, agencies, 
societies, and ihe like. Requests on letterhead stationery is the prefered method of inquiry. These, 
too, axe listed i i the bibliography. In addition to the previously mentioned material, there are 
nunxeious hard-bound publications whichdescribejobs, occupations, and careers. The format of each 
is largely unique. These publications make excellent standard references and should be a part of every 
capable library. Since these are bound, each can be used by only one student at a time. The :ost of 
sufficient multiple copies prohibits their purchase. The occupational briefs or monographs previously 
mentioned should provide the base of individual study. 

One other form of printed matter is worthy of note - the occupational exploration kit. These kits 
are produced by a number of publishers with the resultant variation in format and content. 
Generally, they coiitain printed occupational data in single or pamphlet form, coordinated psycho- 
metric tests, recommendations on further exploration, and suggest school and community exper- 
iences. The /act that a kit has been assembled will save considerable time. Use of the assembled 
material will likely be expidited by following the instructions and the format which accompanies the 
kit. 

Simulated experiences are approximations of an experience. Nomtally these are largely within the 
confines of the school, yet varying degrees of contact outside the school are often used, adding 
realism to the experience. Typical examples are sales demonstrations, design and fabrication of a 
product, growing plants or raising animals, caring for a home, and writing business letters or news 
articles. 



Directed Experiences: Work experience ii the community can be a vital part of the program and 
involves placement of students in businesses, industries, and community services. Placement and 
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work activities should be under the supervision of the Occupational Orientation Instructor. Unlike 
Cooperative Education which requires long periods of steady employment, work in orientation may 
bo short term or intermittent. Students should be required to prepare written reports evidencing an 
analysis of the occupation and comparing their abilities. 

Shared T^'aching Assignments: Content and insight can be injected into the program by involving 
persons other than the regular instnictor. There are a variety of ways of doing this, each called a 
different name. Team teaching is an involvement of other professional educators on a sihared basis. 
Each takes responribility for a major portion of the content. The subject area ^f each member of the 
team is closely related. Differentiated staffing also involves piofesMonaJ educators. However, '* v 
usually arf» involved for a short time and were not a part of ovc planning and constructiOi.. 

Their purpose to inject ioeas w.iich have bearing on the subject but have limited application. 
Resource persons are normally persons outside the educational community who provide information 
which may hav lajor, moderate, or minor impact. Their responsibility for course construction is 
little, but they may provide r ajor \ rtion pf the content by following an agenda and format 
supplied by the instructor. 



WHAT DO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND PSYCHOMETRIC TESTS CONTRI- 
BUTE TO OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION? 

Vocational Guidance is the process of reviewing, exploring, choosing, entering into and making 
progress in a V v ation harmonious with a thorough and realistic self-knowledge with total awareness of 
cultural influt ces both positive and negative. The end result would be complete job satisfaction and 
satisf.ic tori ness. 

Counseling is a process of helpiiig people to help themselves, in which an experienced and qualified 
person assists a second person to understand himself and his opportunities, to make appropriate adjust- 
ments and decisions in the light of this insight; accept personal responsibility for his choices ind to 
follow a plan of action in harmony with these insights. 

In teaching we must of necessity treat studeiits as though they were more alike than they really are. 
We cannot take all individual differences into account. Somcon, once said, “No difference is a difference 
unless it makes a difference.” In other words, we shoui.. attempt to identify those areas of individual 
differences wh ich affect most markedly the performance of students in school and which are of such a 
nature as to le ad themselves to differential treatment on the part of teachers and counselo»^. 

Tw'o valid reasons why teachers and counselors should be concerned with studying students are: (1) 
to develop an understanding of students in order to provide them with needed help; and (2) to help each 
student to belter understand himself and, as a rejuU, grow in ability to solve his own problems effec- 
tively. 

The two purposes referred to in the preceding paragraph can be thought of in terms of remedial, 
preventive, and developmental goals. Sometimes we use the information we obtain about students in 
order to help a particular student in difficulty. When w do tliis, w^e have a remedial goal in mind. 
Sometimes, however, we use student information in Older to help a particular sbident avoid getting 
intangSeo in a difficulty toward which he appears to be heading - a preventive goal. Most commonly, 
though, student appraisal procedures are used in order to help each student make better use of his 



personal and environmental resources. In tins sense, our goals are neither remedial nor preventive, but 
rather developmental in nature. It is tlie developmental type of goal which makes it essential for teachers 
and counselors to better understand every student in the school, thereby implementing their belief that 
every student in the school is important, and worth while. 

To assist us in this complex activity we utilize the use of standardized test instruments, ft should be 
recognized at the outset tliat a testing program is sound only when it is an individual program for each 
student. It is generally agreed that three kinds of tests arc needed for working with nearly all students: 
scholastic ability, achievement, and interests. Tlicse testswill be given to groups of students rather than 
individually. These tests yield evidence that is essential in determining students’ progress and in guiding 
students’ plans. 



WHAT ARE THE CRITERIA FOR SELECTING TESTS? 

Fortunately, the prospective test-user does not need to compute tlie statistics required to determine 
the sampling idequacy, reliability, or validity of each test under consideration, because the test maker 
has alre Jy done so, just read you; manual that you receive with the test. 

You should look for the answers to the following questions when reading the manual: 

1. Reliability - Does this test produce consistent results? That is, would the person or group taking 
the test repeatedly get approxiiratcly the same scores? 

2. Validity - Does this test measure what it says it measures? Does this test measure something that 
is important to know about students? 

3. Nonns - Has the test been given to a large enough sample of students who are similar in age, sex, 
and background to the students who arc to be tested? Has the test also been given to a large 
enouj^i sample of people with whom the counselor’s students or your students are now 
competing or will later compete? If both of these questions can be answered arfirmatively, it is 
likel> that the manual has appropriate norms, I.e. standards forjudging performance and inter- 
preti ig test scores. 

4. Practicality - If the test has a time limit, is it short enough so that the test can be completed by 
nearly all students within the usual classroom period; if not, can the test be stopped and started 
again later without affecting the results adversely? Most schools find it desirable to select tests 
whic h can be completed entirely or part by part during regular class periods. 



WHAT IS s:holastic aptitude? 



The tOTTi “scholastic ability” is used synonymously with such tcinis as “scholastic aptitude,” 
“academic aptitude,”' “general intelligence,” and “mental ability.’’ Wliile this may be somewhat confus- 
ing to the oeginner in the trsting Held, it should not be a natter of great concern to you. The important 
point to recognize is that however scholastic ability is designated, evidence concerning an individuars 
intellectual functioning must be gathered if he is to be he’ped effectively. Scholastic aptitude is defined 
as the ability to learn from the tasks required in school or, more specifically, from books. 
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WHAT IS THE MEANING OF I.Q.? 



The I. Q. is nothing more nor less than a convenient means of representing a cfuld’s mental age 

(intellectual development) with relation to his actual age in years. The I. Q. or intelligence quotient is 

exactly what its name implies— a quotient or ratio between the child*s mental age (M.A.), determined by 

testing and his age in years at the time of testing, or chronological age (C.A.) foimula I. Q. = MA x 100. 

C.A. 



WHAT ARE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS? 

Achievement tests measure what has been learned. What a person achieves is of necessity influenced 
by his potentiality (or aptitude) for the activity. Therefore, achievement tests arc often good indicators 
of aptitude. They also measure what has been taught. Scores on achievement test are excellent bases for 
the prediction of the future educational success of individuals in the subjects covered by the tests, afford 
very helpful clues for purposes of vocational guidance, and are significantly correlated with aptitude and 
with interest. Thus tests of achievement help to provide information concerning the general academic 
aptitude and the functioning u^terest of each individual, and probably should form the core of the 
systematic testing program of every school which hopes to do a thorough and objective job of guidance. 



WHAT IS INTEREST AND WHY SHOULD IT BE IDENTIFIED? 

Interest may be thought of as one of the forces that motivate activity. In other words, they represent 
a tendency to select one activity or thing in preference to something else, to choose one instead of 
another. Said even more simply, interest are likes. The four ways used to collect information pertaining 
to students interest: (1) observing the individual, (2) getting his expression of interests, (3) studying the 
activities in which he has engaged, and (4) measuring his interest by means of an interest inventory. 

When we use the Interest Inventory which is proclaimed to be by far the best technique to use, use it 
with all information and data that you have at your disposal. Too often the interest inventories are used 
in isolation, apparently on the assumption that they can stand alone and tell the whoie story. But the 
fact is that interest lest scores have real meaning only when they ore a part of a large body of knowledge 
about the individual. 



HOW ARE INTEREST INVENTORIES USED? 




1 . To identify unknown or unrecognized interests. 

2. Confinnation of claimed interests. 

3. Identification of potential or actual cc nflict between claimed and measured interests. 

4. To identify discrepancies between interests and aptitudes or abilities. 

5. To identify potential or actual conflict between two or more distinctive inleresl types of 
groupings. 

6. Vertification of the absence of diffe rentiated interest patterns. 

7. To identify problems associated with masculinity-femininity, interest-maturity, or occupational 
level as non occupalionaJ determin^.nts of interest. 

8. To identify educiitional or vocatioral maladjustment due to inappropriate interests. 
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SUGGESTED TESTS FOR OCCUPATIO? JAL ORIENTATION 



The following tesH meet the criteria outlined above. They are suggested for use by local schools in 
developing individual profiles. Most schools now have a testing program. If records are available on 
testing administered in the past two years and these tests meet the above criteria, the data may be used 
without retesting. Local schools are encouraged to locate and use other psychometrics in the interest of 
building a stronger testing program. 

Preliminary 

Achievement 

California Test - Forms W, X, Y, & Z 

A. Intermediate - Grades 4, 5, & 6 

B. junior High - Grades 7-9 

C. Senior High - Grades 9-14 

The California Achievement Series is designed for the measurement, evaluation, and diagnosis of 
school achievements. This series is composed of reliable and valid test of skills and understandings in 
reading, arithmetic and language. 

Intelligence 

1. SRA - PM A (Primary Mental Abilities) 

Grades 4 -6,6 -9, and 9 - 12. 

This test measures the following areas: Verbal - Meaning, spaco, reasoning, number ability, word 
fluency, and perceptual speed (K«6 only). It also gives a total l.Q. score as well as I.Q. scores for each 
subtest. 

2. SRA ■ non-verbal for poor readfirs. You could use it with all studejits. 

Interest 

1 . Kuder Form DD - Grades 11,12, and adult. 

2. Kuder Form E - Grades 8 - 10. 

This form measures an individuals degree of preference foi activities in ten areas: outdoor, 
mechanical, scientific, computational, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service and clerical. 
Form B is particularly effective for use with junior high school students as a part of a comprehensive 
exploratory program. Individual profile leaflets help the student interpret his ccores and direct his 
attention to broad vocational areas that are in keeping with his biterest. 

SRA - Purdue Pegboard. Grades 9- 1 2 and Adult. 

This test measures two kinds of finger dexterity; both lelated to productivity in routine manual jobs. 
Movements of hands, fingers, and arms and controlled manipulative movements of small objects. 

This instrument could be given to those students whom > ou feel aren’t being realistic in vocational 
choice, to verify mechanical aptitude. 

The Pegboard is a 12 x 18 inch board. It has four cups for pcg>, collars, and washers. It also has (wo 
colums of holes through its center. In the first part of the test, the examinee is required to insert the 
pegs in the holes, using hands singly and then together. His s»;ore is the number of pegs he inserts 



during the time allowed. In the second part of the test, the examinee is required to assemble the pins, 
washers, and collars. His score is the number of assemblies completed within the time limit. 



Aptitude Tests for Occupations 

These tests are intended to aid in vocational counseling of high school students, college students, 
and adult > by providing useful information on indh idual aptitudes and potentialities. 

These tests include: 

1. Personahsocial aptitude 

2. Mechanical aptitude 

3. General Sales aptitude 

4. Routine clerical aptitude 

5. Computational aptitude 

6. Scientific aptitude 
Grades 9 - 1 3 <& Adults 

Post-Testing 

Interest 

1 . Kuder Form DD, sliould be administered again to evaluate whether there has been an extreme change 
of interest after having had training, information, and exploratory experiences in the various areas. 

2. Strong Vocational Interest Blank for men and women. 

This instrument was nomied on professional groups. Therefore, it could be used as a vertification 
tool for interest in the professional vocations. 

Vocational Planning Inventory - SKA 
1. Grades 8 -13 

The Vocational Planning Inventory is a comprehensive testing program that yields individual predic- 
tions of success in the major vocational curriculum areas. It do^s so by measuring an individual’s 
general ability, specific aptitudes, achievement, and values, and transforming the resulting test score 
data into estimates of the average grades a student would most probably receive in courses in each of 
seven or eight specific vocational curriculum areas as well as in vocational and academic subjects as a 
whole. The V.P.I. programs are designed to be administered to students in grades 8 through 13 to 
assist them with the choices they must make a* various points are intended to help meet the 
vocational counselor’s need to find new and more effective means of counseling students through 
access to information that is particularly relevant and that, fiithermore, is integrated in such a way as 
to free more of his time for the counselir^g task itself. 

The following areas arc measured: 
t. General academic 
2. General Vocational 
.3. Business 

4. Mechanic and Mechanical Maintenance 

5. Drafting and Design 

6. Metal Trades 

7. Homes Economics and Health 

8. Constiuclion Trades 
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9. Electronics and Electrical Trades 
10. Agriculture 

Other information that should be considered along with the results of the V.P.I. are the student’s 
post achievement record; his work experience; his scores on measures of ability, interests, and other 
traits; his goals and motivation to achieve them; and so on. 

The V.P.I. should iielp students make more appropriate choices both directly, fay providing a look in 
advance at the grades that they most probably would achieve were they to pursue various courses of 
study and indirectly, by making them more aware of the actual process of making vocational choices. 



WHAT ARE THE STEPS IN THE IMMEDIATE IMPLEMENTATION OF OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTA- 
TION? 

The suggestion was made previously that the extent of materials and facilities required for Occupa- 
tional Orientation could not be responsibly identified until (he program began to mature. This is true, 
but immediate steps must be taken to prepare for the forthcoming year. Five publications have been 
identified which provide a comprehensive listing of printed materials in individualized form. Two steps 
must be taken immediately. 

A testing program must be adopted before school begins. Instruments must be selected and pur- 
chased. Some suggestions are contained in the Teacher’s Handbook. Most schools currently have testing 
programs. If the existing programs meet any or all of the requirements stated herein, they may be 
substituted in part or in total . The need cannot be over stated fora testing program to provide each 
student with objective data about himself or herself 

Additionally data must be provided about occupations. A comprehensive library of printed and 
audiovisual materials is part of a sound program. The bibliography lists typical materials which should be 
screened. Items which best assist in achieving the objecti\es of Occupational Orientation should be 
purchased and made a part of every program. For this forthcoming school year, there are five publica- 
tions which identify a large volume of free and inexpensive materials. These publicatiori are the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Han d book , the Educators Guide to Free Guidance Materials , the Encyclopedia of Careers , 
Occupational Literature , and NVGA Bibliography of Cuirenv Occupational Literature . These five, and/or 
others known to instructors and administrators, are recommended for immediate purchase. Wliile waiting 
for their arrival, a form letter similar to the one suggested in Appendix Hshould be printed in volume on 
school letterhead. When the books arrive a wie’e variety of free and inexpensive material should be 
requested or ordered. If both steps are taken immediately much of the material will be available for the 
exploration in the first category. 
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SOURCES OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 



Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational Literature . 5th ed. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1964. 

Hopke, William E. Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational Guidanc e. Vol. II. Chicago, Illinois; J. G. 
Ferguson Publishing Company, 1967. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Caiccr Information Review Service. NVGA Bibliogaphv of 
Current Occupational Literature , 4th ed. Washington, D. C.: American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 1966. 

Saterstrom, Mary H., and Joe A. Steph, eds. Educators Guid e t o Free Guidance Materials . 7th ed. 
Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Sendee, 1968. 

United Stat'^s Department of Labor. Occupational Outlook Handbook , rev. ed. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1969. 
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INTRODUCTION 



QUESTIONS CONSIDERED IN THIS UN11“: 

1 . What is Occupational Orientation? 

2. What is the “world of work”? 

3. How wide is the range of employment conditions? 

4. How are people paid for the work they do? 

5. What is meant by “groups of work”? 

6. How can the world of work be broken down for study? 

OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this unit are for the student to: 

1. Understand how the course is to be taught. 

2. Know what the world of work is and some trends within it that might affect his occupational 
choice. 

3. Understand the wide range of working conditions and how this range affects occupational choice. 

4. Learn the different methods by which people are paid. 

5. Understand Roe’s schema as a method of dividing the world of work into study-size gro^'os. 

I. WHAT IS OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION? 

Occupational Orientation is a course designed to help the student explore the world of work: its 
conditions, its requirements, and its rewards. Occupational Orientation has as its purposes: 

A. To provide students with sound bases for making career choices. 

B. To provide students with a general knowledge of the world of work and work requirements. 

C. To assist students in self-assessment: to understand their individual attributes as well as their 
limitations and how these relate (o occupations. 

D. To provide students with infomialion about clusters of occupations in eight interest categories. 

E. To assist students in determining which occupations can best meet and satisfy their needs. 

F. To assist students in understanding the importance of the high school curriculum. 

G. To provide students with a knowledge of the importance of all occupations to oi’* economy. 

IL To assist students in understanding the b’'oad lange of occupations and of occupational require- 
ments. 



MATERIALS TO BE COVERED 

This course is to explore many occupations in which people earn their living. Occupations will Lc 
discussed in groups. Each student will study individual occupations (hat iuterest him. There arc several 
things about an occupation that an inte^-ested person should know. The duties of the occupation, the 



type businesses or organizations where it is found, the aiiount of pay, and the conditions under which 
the wcrk is performed are important and will be covered. Kqually as Lnportant to a person interested in a 
particilar occupation are: what is required of a person entering the occupation, methods of entedng it, 
opportunities for advancement, the employment outlook, and what mental and physical characteristics 
should he have. , 



METHODS TO BE USED , 

The teacher will present some information to the class as a group, but the student will spend the 
majority of his time individually or in small groups viewing films, reading, and performing laboratory 
activit es. This places much of (he responsibility on the student. He must be willing to study and progress 
on his own without constant supervision. 

Tvur the laboratory and classroom. Point out assigned instructional areas, specialized equipm. nt, and 
audio visual equipment. Demonstrate any audio-visual equipment to be used in individual or small group 
instruction. ' 



II. WHAT IS THE “WORLD OF WORK’’? 

Tie “world of work” is a name commonly given tej that part of our society in which we earn all or 
part c f onr living. Everyone who works at anything for which he is paid is a part of the world of work. 
The rewspaper boy delivering papers for his first-earned ‘money, the president of a large corporation, and 
every' >ne in between who works are all a part of the worfd of work. 



REAS ONS FOR WORKING 

H you asked most people “Why do you work?”, they would say, “For pay.” Most of us have to work 
for tl e money necessary for food, housing, etc., but we dso work for other reasons. 

Some people work at a particular job for the statu-, it affords them, for the standing it gives them in 
the eyes of the commuiuty. Self-esteem is closely rehled to this. When one enjoys self-esteem as the 
result of working he enjoys a feeling of personal accomplishment. This is as important to most people as 
the standing they have in the community. 

/inothcr reason people work is the self-satisfaction they g?t from it. Very few people would tc happy 
at any job or activity uithout a feeling of having accomplished something and being satisfied with their 
own performance. 



THE WORK ETHIC 

To most people in America today, working is corsidered good and not working bad, or even some 
kin 1 of sin. This has not always been tme. 



In ancient Greece ana Rome work was considered evd. The gods hated man and forced him to work 
out of spite. Slaves were kept to do the work because worK has a curse. No man who could avoid it did 
any physical work. 

Later in medieval Europe it was thought that working was carrying out God’s purpose in life. This 
concept was broadened and modified by the ea ly American settlers. In America now most people 
believe that it is every man’s obligation to work, to do his part for himself and society. 



WOMEN IN THE WORK FORGE 

Worker‘s jid the composition of the work force in this country are constantly changing. Fifty years 
ago there were relatively few women working outside the home. Today, one-third of all the workers in 
this country are women. 

Very ‘few teenage girls work: ' o\ er, they enter the labor market in large numbers in their early 
twenties. Most quit wo*^’ mg wiiain a lew years to get married and rear a family. By the age of thirty-five 
they are beginning to return to work. At forty-live many have returned to the job. About one-half of the 
women in this country between the ages of 45 and 54 are working. It is interesting to that the 
average American girl can expect to work ;enb/-five years of her life. 

There are many reasons for the increase of women in the w'ork force. Probably two of the main ones 
are the technological changes that have made work lighter, both in indusliy and in the home, and the fast 
growth of service (nonprodnetion) occupations in which women play an important role. 



niANGES IN TYPE JOBS AVAILABLE 



There have been many important changes in the places people w^ork since the turn of the century. 
One of the most important changes has been the shift from farm to non-fann occupations. In 1900 about 
one in every three w'orke^ in this country worked on a farm. Today less than one in every ten workers 
are farm employed and the percentage is expected to continue dropping. 



Also important is a change in the type work d:?ne by non-farm workers. Manufacturing has increased 
its output per man so rapidly that is now takes a smaller percentage of the population to manufacture 
sufficient goods than at any time in history. By 1950, and for the first time in history, our nation had 
more people w’orking in service-producing occupations than in goods-producing occupations. 



Automation has been, and will conunue to be, an important inlluence on occupations. As machines 
are invented to do more and more work, Ife people who do this work are displaced. Those usually 
displaced by machines are the unskilled and scmi-sKilled workers. As these jobs disappear more skilled 
and technical jobs are created. Therefore, a greater peicentage of o\ir workers than ever before is hiddy 
trained. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 



A boy graduating from high school now can expect to spend more than lorty yeai*s in the work force. 
The average high school girl can expect to work twenty five years. With these figures in mind, it is 
apparent that the future of the world of work should be very important to young people. 

In a recent year one million young people reached the age of eighteen. Most of them, and those in 
succeeding years, will soon be entering the labor market. This greet number of workers, all applying for 
the same job, is going to make the world of work very competitive.. Competition plus the fact that 
unskilled jobs are disappearing is going to make more education and training a requirement. 

The shift from goods-producing occupations tc service-producing occupations and the elimination of 
more and more blue collar jobs are rapidly increasing the percentage of white collar workers. 

The location of vast numbeis of jobs is changing. Before World War II there was a large concentration 
of non*agriculturaI jobs in the New England States and the states around the great lakes. Since World War 
II (here has been a large shift in the location of these jobs. The trend seems to be to the west and south. 
One out of every six jobs is now located in just three staU - Texas, Florida, and Califoniia. 

Business and industry are becoming more automated. Complicated machinery and computers are 
being developed which will displace even more workerr This trend will eliminate many production-type 
jobs, but it will create technical and white collar ones. 

Ask someone from (he local office of the State Employment Service to speak to the class on 
employment .rends in Mississippi. 

Make a transparency of the chart on the following page and use it in answering questions V and VL 



III. HOW \MDE IS THE RANGE OF EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS? 

The range of employment conditions is very wide. Construction laborcrj work largely outdoor? in 
weather from extremely hot to cold. They often work in muddy or dusty conditions. Tlie \sork is often 
very hard. It usually consists of loading, moving, stacking, and placing heavy materials. 

At the other extreme, a secretary works under all together different conditions. She may w'O’^k in an 
airconditioned office with carpeting and piped-in music. Her w ork is rarely, if ever, strenuous. 

I’ach job has a set of conditions under which it is performed. It is important for young people 
'"xplorinL. Hie world of work to learn the working conditions of different occupations. These should then 
be compared with the type conditions under which they would like to work. 



VIII 

Art And 
Entertainment 


Artist 

Architect 


! 

Athlete 

Designer 


Ad Writer 

Interior 

Decorator 


Photographer 

Racing 
Car Driver 


Stage 

Hand 




VII 

1 General 
1 Cultural 


1 

Supreme Court 
Justice 

College 

Professor 


Editor 

High School 
Teacher 


Radio 

Announcer 

Reporter 


Law Clerk 






VI 

Science 

1 

1 


[ 

Research 

Scientist 

Medical 

Specialist 


Nurse 

Veterinarian | 


X-Ray 

Technician 

Chiropractor 


Technical 

Assistant 

Practical Nurse 






V 

Outdoor 


Archaeologist 

Geologist 


Forester 

Surveyor 


Farm Owner 

Game 

Warden 


Miner 

Oilwell 

Driller 


Farm 

Tenant 

Painter 


Farm 
Laborer 
i 


1 

IV 

Technology 


Chief 

Engineer 


Factory 

Manager 

Coiiiputer 
1 Programmer 


Pilot 

Radio 

Operator 


Electrician 

Mechanic 


j BuliuOZCf 
Operator 

Truck Driver 


1 

Laborer 

Meter 

Reader 

1 I 


III 

Organization 

i 


Industrial 

Tycoon 

( 

Economist 


Certified 

Public 

Accountant , 

Hotel 

Manager 


Bank Teller 

Restaurant 

Manager 


Cashier 

Receptionist 


Typist 

Man 

Carrier 


Messengerboy 


II 

Business 

•• 


Promoter 


1 Public 
Relations 
Specialist 

Manufacturer’s 

Salesman 


Automobile 

Salesman 

Insurance 

Salesman 


Auctioneer 
1 


1 

1 Peddler 
Routeman 




I 

Service 

j 


Lawyer 

Counselor 


Social Worker 

Probation 

Officer 


Detective 

Welfare 

Worker 


Barber 

Policeman 


1 

Taxi Driver 
Waiter 


Elevator 

Operator 

Watchman 
1 1 
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IV. HOW ARE PEOPLE PAID FOR THE WORK THEY DO? 



Wage payment practices are quite different now from what they have been in the past. During the 
early years of the apprenticeship program a boy was indentured to and worked fora craftsman for up to 
eight years. During this entire period he worked hard and long hours for no pay except room ard board. 
Until fairly recently in America farm boys and girls worked for their parents for no pay. An “allowance** 
was never in question because in those days they had never heard of it. 

Economic development, child labor laws, and the minimum wage laws have brouglit about great 
changes in wage payment practices. The move away from the farm and the modern trend for nore 
people to work for large businesses has largely eliminated the need for young people to work extensively 
at home. Federal law now states that people working in most businesses must be paid a minimum 
amount. 

In our modern stage of economic development people are paid by several methods for their work. 
Most blue collar workers work for an hourly wage. Many people in manufacturing assembly-line jobs are 
paid on a piece-work basis; i.c., the> are paid by the number of times lliey do a certain thing. Many sales 
people are paid by commission. This means they receive a certain percentage of the selling price of 
everything they sell. Professional people and government workers are usually paid a certain amount per 
month. 



V. WHAT IS MEANT BY “GROUPS OF WORK*’? 

In this class, v/e will use the term “groups of work'* quite often. In the world of work people have 
roles that require different degrees of responsibility and of education. \Vc will call those occupations with 
major responsibilily and much education, sudi as large cor^ioration presidents, Group I. Un;kitlcd labor- 
ers w'ill be calN.‘d Group VI, and all other workers will be classified in between. 

This method of grouping is related to amount of education. Generally, those occupations that require 
extensive education arc in Groups I and II. Those that require little education are in Groups V and VI. 

Group I requires as a minimum a bachelor’s degree for entrance into the occupations. For those who 
hope to advance to positions of greater opportunity and responsibility, graduate work is almost a 
necessity. Experience, personal interest, drive, and training are other prerequisites for advancement in 
these occupalions. 

A bachelor's degree is usually required for entry into the occ-ipations in Group IE Some of llic 
occupations in this group require special examinations and special training for advancement and, in some 
cases, entrance. Other advancement prerequisites arc experience, interest, and preparation. Often those 
who advance in these occupalions come up through the ranks af the organization in vdiich they arc 
employed. 



In Group III a high school education is required for entrance and a college degree are preferred by 
some employers. Additional training is important in advancing in these occupations as well as experience 
and initiative. 

Group IV requires at least a high school education. As in the other groups, experience is important 
for advancement. Included also are ability, seniority, educational training and specialization, and skill. 

Certain high school courses relating to the specific occupations are important for entering Group V. 
A high school education is preferred but not always required. Some of the occupations, such as checkout 
cashier, require involvement in a special training course for entrance and advan;ement. Again, experi- 
ence, initiative, skill, ability, and educational training, as well as job performance and the size and type of 
thv^ place of employment, usually dictates advancement in these occupations. 

Occupations in Group VI do not require a high school education, but, again, some employers prefer 
this when choosing their employees. As in all of the other groups, the same points - educational training 
and specialization, experience, and the type of firm - usually are considered in choosing employees to be 
promoted, 



VI. HOW CAN THE WORLD OF WORK BE BROKEN DOWN FOR STUDY? 

We are going to divide all the occupations in the world of work into eiglit categories. Each occupa- 
tion is assigned to a category according to its interest focus. By interest focus we mean the one facet 
about an Dccupation in which most people in that occupation are interested. 

For example, the first category is service occupations and includes occupations concerned with 
serving o;her people. The occupation “social worker” is in this category because a social worker is 
constant!;/ helping others. A list of the eight categories and a short cwplamitlon of each follows: 

I. SEF.VICE. These occupations are primarily concerned with serving and attending to the personal 
tastis, needs, and welfare of o-her persons. Included are occupalions in guidance, social work, 
domestic, and protective services. 

II. BUSINESS CONTACT. These occupations are primarily concerned with the face-to-face sale of 
conniodities, investments, real estate, and services. Also included :ire sucli occupations as demon- 
stntor, auctioneer, and certain agents. A distinction is made between those sales occupations in 
which the Job requires personal persuasion, which belong in this category, and those in w'hich the 
sel ing is routine and the pcison-to-person relationship relatively unimportant, which belong in the 
next Group. 

III. ORGANIZATION. These are the managerial and white collar jobs ii business, industry, and govem- 
mt:nt, the occupations concerned primarily with the organization and efficient functioning of 
commercial enterprises and of govcrmrenl activities. 
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IV. TECHNOLOGY. This Group included occupations concerned with the production, maintenance, 
and transportation of commodities and utilities. Here are occupations in engineering, crafts (includ- 
ing repairwork), and the machine trades, as well as transportation and communication. Whether a 
physical scientist belongs in this Group or in Group VI depends upon the setting in which he is 
working. 

V. OUTDOOR. This Group includes agricultural, fishery, forestry, mining, and kindred occupations: 
the occupations primarily concerned with the cultivation, preservation and gathering of crops, of 
marine or inland water resources, of mineral resources, of forest products, and of other natural 
resources, and with animal husbandry. 

VI. SCIENCE. These are the occupations primarily concerned with scientific theory and its application 
under specified circumstances other than technology. 

VII. GENERAL CULTURAL. These occupations are primarily concerned with the preservation and 
transmission of the general cultural heritage. Thh Group embraces occupations concerning the 
subjects usually called the humanities in college catalogs, but it is broader than these, It includes 
occupations in education, journalism, jurisprudence, the ministry, linguistics, etc. All elementary 
and high school teachers are included in this Group. At higher levels teachers of science and are are 
placed in Groups VI and VII!. 

VIII. ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT. These occupations include those primarily concerned with the 
use of special skills in the creative arts and in the field of entertainment. Both creators and 
performers are included. 
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SERVICE CATEGORY 



STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

1 . To be prepared to write a brief definition of the term “service'*, and to list at least five occupa- 
tions that aie included in the service category. 

2. To study carefully the content of this manual in order to be able to tentatively select one or 
more occupations for detailed study. 

3. To become involved in at least one realistic experience pertaining to each of the occupations 
tentatively chosen. 

4. To be able to list three occupations in the service category that you liked the most, and to write 
at least one reason why you found each interesting, 

5. To be able to identify at least three occupations that you like the least, and to write at least one 
reason why you dislike these occupations. 

6. To be able to ide.itify and list your special interests that would help in n^eeting requirements for 
success in occupations in the service category. 

7. To be able to identify and list your special abilities that would help in meeting requirements for 
success in occupations in the service category. 

8. To be able to identify personal limitation that may prevent success and satisfaction in occupa- 
tions in the service category. 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

1, To spend as much time as necessary to prepare students for the service cate j^ory by reviewing test 
interpretation and keys to self understanding, and by dealing individually and as group with 
problems that may have arisen. 

2, To identify what the students know about service occur s before beginning the unit by 
giving a short test. 

3, To define the term “service” and to characteriie it by using ih o lotions and examples, 

4, To >-cquaint students with service occupations by duplicating a printed list with short explana- 
tions, and passing these to the students for study and reference. 

5, To show the sti, dents, on a screen, or b> duplicating and passing out printed lists, how occupa- 
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tions can be grouped according to amount of education and skills required, and the degree of j 
responsibility one must assume. ! 

6. To show the students how occupations m the service category cm be grouped by industries, j 

families, and units of economic activity; to compare these occupations with each other. ^ 

7. To involve the students with in-class and out-of-class activities that will help them see the j 

evidence, and importance, of semce occupations within their community. 

8. To lead the students in a brief study of the nature of the work in service occupations, v/here | 
employment is found, education and skills required for entry and advancement (in these occupa- 
tions), earnings, trends, and employment outlooks. 

j 

9. To lead the students in the study of typical personal requirements to be successfully employed in 

these occup'^tions; to involve students in activities that will aid them in measuring their own 
personal traits and abilities in relation to these requirements. I 

10. To provide the opportunity for stude its to choose one or more occupations in the service j 

category and make a detailed study edit through the use of fiJmstnps, films, occupational Ir.efs, • 

career books, etc. 

: i 

1 1 . To provide s .udents with realistic experiences that pertain to the s^^rvice category. 

1 2. To provide students with any educational and occupational information needed to intelligently 

plan a caret choice. ^ 

^ i 

WHAT IS MEANT BY THE TERM ‘ SERVICE ’ AS APPLIED TO OCCl^ATIONS TO BE STUDIED IN 
THIS CATEGORY? ! j 

I 

Students were helped to appraise their personal characteristics, interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
achievements at tlie beginning of this course of study. If this unit is fir removed from the evaluation, j 

there will be a ner d for review with particular emphasis on desirable o:cupatlonal characteristics, inter- * 

ests, aptitudes and abilities. | 

1 

7 ’' cse are occupations in which the principal activity is to attend an J serve the personal tastes, needs, 
and welfare of olhers. Persons in these occupations are generally inspired by humanitarian motives to 
rork for human betterment through pe^^ona^ assistance. Such occupy, tions fire classified in the service 
category. Include J are occupations in guidance, social work, and domestic and protective services. People 
in these occupations arc generally doing something for or to someone. ’ 

/l$)t /he s/U(fenf fo five exantp/cs of ixperieftcis in which they have done something for or to 
someone that would relate to the definition of (he (erm *'scnice'\ 

Identify examples of occupations that require varying degrees of skills in attending and sen ing the 
persona! tastes, needs, and welfare of others, 

O 
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I 

I A questionnaire'comment type form should be prepared for use in determining what the sU dents 
know about the occupations listed in the service category (see appendix A for a sample form). This will 
be of immediate value in assisting the sUident m occupational exploration end in evaluating hi later 
I learning. 



j HOW ARE OCCUPATIONS IN THE SERVICE CATEGORY CT ASSIFIED? 

Review Roe's description of the six groups. Give the students a reference list of the service occupa- 
J tions, along with a brief description of each. The brief description is for student use and will help 
eliminate complete lack of knowledge of certain occupations. 

I 

' CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF RESPONSIBILITY AND EDUCATION 
j GROUP 1 

a. Lawyer - advises peopJe of legal rights and obligations, represents them in courts of law, negoti- 
j ates settlements out of court; acts as tnistee, guardian, or executor. 

\ b. Physician — diagnoses diseases and treats people who are ill or in poor health. 

c. Psychologist - studies the behavior of individuals and groups, seeking to understand people and 
j to explain then* actions. 

- d. Veterinarian - diagjioses, treats, and controls numerous diseases and injuries among many species 

of animals. 
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GROUP 11 

a. Agricultural extension worker - engages in educational work in agriculture, home econojiiics, 
youth activities, and community resource development. 

b. Caseworker - identifies the social problems of individuals and families through interviews; aid 
them in understanding their problems and in securing necessary services. 

c. Child welfare worker - improves the physical and emotional well-being of deprived and trouble^’ 
children and youth. 

d. Counselor, rehabilitation - helps handicappe'* .versons make a satisfactory occupational adjust 
ment. 

e. Counselor, school - helps with the personal and social adjustment of students and aids in th 
prevention or correction of problems that may interfere wi^h their success; advises in educationa 
and vocational decisions. 

f. Counselor, vocational - helps people develop and accept an adequate career goal whidi will 
the individuaPs potential and bring personal satisfaction. 

g. FBI agent - investigates many type violations of federal laws such as bank robberies, sabotage. « 
kidnapping. 

h. Home demonstration .igent - wo.xs closely with women in home management and nutrition. 

i. Librarian - records and maxes information widely available; selects and organizes collection c i 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, films, etc. 

j. Minister - leads congregations in worship services; delivers sermons, and gives talks, pcrfon 
marriages, and conducts funerals. 
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k. Mortician - arranges and directs funeral services. 

!. Nurse, RN - cares for ill, injured, convakscent, and fiandicapped persons in hospitals, clinics, 
private homes, sanitariums, and other iristitutions. 

m. Occupational tlierapist - plans, ovgauire -, and participates indirect educational, vocational, and 
recreational activities designed to help i5icntally and physically disabled patients become self* 
sufficient. 

n. Physical therapist - help persons witlf muscle, nerve, joint, and bone diseases or injuries to 
overcome their disabilities. 

o. Priest - attends to spiritual, moral, and educational needs of the members of his church. Duties 
include offering the Sacrifice of the Mass, and hearing confession. 

p. Psychologist 

q. Rabbi - leads the worship services of their congregation, and teaches and interprets Jewish law 
and tradition. 

r. Social worker, community " helps plan and develop health, housing welfare, and recreational 
services for a ncigliborhood or a larger area. 

s. Social worker, group - helps people througli group actmlics learn to understand themselves and 
others better, and work with others to achieve a common goal. 

t. Social worker, school - helps children whose unsatisfactory behavior is related to their social 
problems. 

u. Social worker, medical - employed by hospitals, dinics, health agencies, rehabilitation centers, 
and public welfare agencies to aid patie?its and their families with social problems accompanying 
illness, recovery, and rehabilitation. 

V. Teacher, elementary - Normally works with one group of pupils during tlic entire day, teaching 
several subjects and supervising various activities, such as lunch and play periods. 

w. Teacher, kindergarten - conducts a program of education for young, prc-clcmcntary school 
children. 

X. Tcadicr, secondary - teaches junior and senior liiglr school students, and usually specializes in a 
particular subject. 

y. Teacher, special edncatioji -- teaches tlic handicapped and other stiidciiis with special needs. 

z. Travel agent - plans, arranges, and sells travel accommodations. 

aa. Placement officer, college - provides information about occupations and job openings to stU' 
dents, and helps evaluate their special abilities and job opportunities. 



GROUP HI 

a. Nurse, RN 

b. Travel agent 

c. Policeman - liclps to preserve kw and order by preventing criminal activities, investigating 
crimes, and by apprehending and assisting in tlic prosecution of offenders. 

d. Policewoman - works with women and youth in such activities as locating lost children, and 
searching, questioning, booking, and fmgciprinting women prisoners. 

c. Steward, airline - man who helps to nmVe air tlighis safe, comfortable, and enjoyable. 

f. Stewardess, aiilinc - woman who helps to make air Higlils safe, comfort able, and e ijoyable. 

g. Housekeeper, home - manages a house, such as a govctnor’s mansion, where there is a large staff 
of other household employees. 







GROUP IV 

a. Barber - cuts hair in accordance with the preference of each customer; also provides services 
related to care of hair, scalp, and face. 

b. Beautician - provides a variety of beauty services, most of wliich are related to the care of hair. 

c. Cook, restaurant ~ prepares, seasons, and cooks soups, meats, vegetables, desserts, and other 
foodstuff. 

d. Policeman 

e. Policewoman 

f. Practical nurse - works under the direction of physicians and professional nurses and assists in 
caring for lufdical and surgical patients, convalescents, handicapped people, and others who are 
physically or mentally ill. 

g. Steward, airline 

h. Stewardess, airline 

i. Recreation worker — helps people enjoy and use their leisure time constructively by organizing 
individual and group activities and by administering physical, iocial, and cultural programs for all 
age groups at camps, playgrounds, and community centprs. 

GROUP V 

a. Cook, restaurant 

b. Firefighter - participates in many different kinds of firefighting activities, helps people to safety, 
adniinisters iirst aid, and helps in preventing fires. 

c. Service station attendant - greets customers, inquires about their needs, and performs a variety 
of services for the customers, ranging from pumping gas to giving street directions. 

d. Taxi driver - provides passenger transportation ’>vitliin a comnuinity; assists passengers in and out 
of the cab, and handles baggage. 

e. Waiter - man who works in restaurants taking customers’ orders, serving food and beverages, and 
making out customers’ cliecks. 

f. Waitress - w'oman who works in restaurants taking cusronicrs’ orders, serving *'nod and hcvcrarcs, 
and making out customers’ checks. 

g. Housekeeper - supervises work activities of cleaning personnel I > insure dean, orderly, and 
attractive rooms in motels, hospitals, and similar establislnr'^nts. 

GROUP VI 

a. Bellhop - carries the baggage for incoming hotel gucsis, escorts tlient to rooms, and secs that 
cvcrytliing in the room is in order. 

b. Nurses’ aid - works under the direction and supcnisioii of registered professional nurses and 
licensed practical nurses, and performs such services as answering call bells, serving meals, making 
beds and bathing or dressing pa'ients. 

c. Orderly *- man who perfonns the same duties as nurses aid. 

d. Waiter 

e. Waitress 

f. Cook’s helper - pi^P^^cs vegetables and meats and does oilier work for cook. 

Note; 

Certain occupations, such as p>ychologist. registered nurse, and waitress, appear in more than one 
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level. They are classified in this manner because of the amount of education and/or experi/;nce acquired 
those who are engaged in such occupations. Those at the higher level assume more responsibility end 
may be supervising or directing activities of others in the same occupation. 

Select a film to show to the class that portrays duties and pertinent information about sen^ice work. 
Whenever possible, show a film that is representative of several service occupations. Some films to select 
from are listed in the appendix of this unit. 



HOW CAM THESE OCCUPATIONS BE CLUSTERED? 

A full characterization of each of the foregoing occupations is beyond the ability or intent of this j 
publication. A brief description at this time sliould serve to orient students for later exploration. The 
foregoing occupations are regrouped by parent agencies or geographical locale. Several sentences on each , 
regiOuping describes essential features such as the importance of the occupation, training, and education ! 
required, and the occupational outlook. The Occupational Outlook Handbook gives much detail on all 
the following. j 

Select a film to show to the class that portrays duties and pertinent information about service work. 
Whenever possible, show a film that is representative of several service occupations. Some films to select | 
from are listed in the appendix of (his unit. * 

• 

Arrange for resource people who are rcprcscntatiyc of the above industries to speak to the class. For 
c.xainpic, a hospital ac minis tralor would be qualified to impart a broad range of occupational informa- 
tion related to hospital and clinical wo? k. e 

I 

Involve the stiuleniy in developing study disfuays of the industries and occupations within these 
industries. Aujuire pictures from magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., 5//ou7/;^ workers in sendee I 

Of upatrons, where they work and who they are serving. Mount on the bulletin boaid, or on cardboard. ■ 

De^ 'hp captions showing the rclationsh 'p of these occufiations to each other and their importance to 
the community and society. j 

Have students find information about sendee job opportunities and beginning salaries from want ads | 
in the newspapers. Dimhy thu information on the bulletin board. | 

Analyze the yellow pages of the local telephone directory^ for possible location of occupations rclalcd ! 

to the service category. 



CITY, STATE, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 



Lawyer, 
l-.B.L Agent. 
Policeman. 



I'ire Fighter 
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Most lawyers are in private practice; however, the Federal government and local and State govern- 
ments employ many on a salaiy basis. 

J^rotective service workers (policemen, F.B.I. \gents, fire figJiters) are needed to help safeguard lives 
and property. Most are government employees, but some work for hotels, stores, and other businesses. 
Fire figliters work mainly for city governments. 

Training and skill requirements differ greatly among the various occupations. F.B.I. agents must have 
a college degree. Lawyers must have approximately seven years of college, and have passed the Bar 
ex^yiination, for qualification to practice. Policemen and full-time, paid employees of city fire depart- 
ments must pass a heal civil service examination. After appointment, they are given several weeks of 
training. In most departments, applicants must have at least a high school education. The job of the 
policeman is becoming more demanding, and police departments are placing increasing emphasis on 
post-higli school training in subjects such as sociology, psychology, and minority group relations. 

Caseworker, 

Child Welfare Worker, 

Community Social Worker, 

Group Social Worker 

There are many people in our nation, particularly in urban areas, who cannot or will not provide for 
themselves or solve their own problems. Tliese problems include poverty, broken homes, physical, 
mental, and emotional handicaps, racial tensions, unsatisfactory housing, and medical care. Social service 
workers have tlic task of trying to “bridge the gap'’ by identifying these needs and helping these people 
help themselves. 

Most social seofice workers are employed in State, county and city government agencies. Some work 
in private agencies or do voluntary work througli religious organizations. A few are serving in foreign 
countries. 

A college degree is necessary for beginning jobs in social service work In most states, beginners must 
pass a written examination for employment in a government agency. 

There will be ample employment opportunities during the 1970’s for social workers. In fact, the 
demand is expected to exceed the supply. This may be verified by indications of increasingly severe 
problems for many unskilled workers; family life will be affected by social change; and population will 
increase. 

Agriculfuial Extension Worker, 

Home Demonstration Agent 

Extension sci^icc workers arc engaged in educational work in agriculture, home economics, and 
youth activities. Tlicy help people analyze and solve their farjii and home problems. They are employed 
jointly by the state land graiit universities and the U. S. Depaftment of Agriculture, ami arc located in 

O 
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nearly evory county in the United States. Heavily populated counties may have more than one employed 
in each oi^cupation 

Beginning positions in these occupations require a bachelor’s degree in agriculture or home econom- 
ics. The demand tor people in these occupations is expected to increase, particularly in depre^ "'d areas. 

HOSPITALS, CFdNlCS 

Physician, 

Psychiatrist, 

Veterinarian, 

Occupational Therapist, 

Physical 'Hicrapist, 

Psychologist, 

Nurse 



Nurses and physicians constitute a large number in the health service occupations. There are more 
than 620,000 registered professional nurses employed in hospitals, clinics, laboratories, nursing homes, 
industrial plants, public health agencies, mental health centers, and private offices. Large numbers work 
as practical nurses, orderlies, nursing aids, hospital attendants, and psychiatric ast'^lants. 

Many women are employed in the health service occupations. Registered professional nursing, the 
largest of the health service occupations, is second only to teaching as a field of professional employment 
for women. Other healtli se^ice occupations in which women predominate arc occupational therapist, 
practical nurse, and hospital attendant. On the other hand, ♦he majority of physicians, veterinarians, and 
psychiatrists are men. 

The educational requirements for work in the health service occupations are as diverse as the occupa- 
tions themselves. Physicians, psychiatrists and veterinarians must complete a number of years of prepro- 
fcssional and professional college education and pass a state licensing examination. On the other hand, 
nurses' aides and orderlies may be employed with little specialized training. 

A continued rapid expansion of eiiiploymcnt in the health service occupations is cx])cctcd througli 
tlie 1970's, althougli the rates of growth will differ considerably among individual occupations. The 
factors which contribute to the expansion are the following: the country's expanding population; wider 
health education and the resulting rising health consciousness of the general public; growth of coverage 
under prepayment programs for hospitalization and medical care, including medicare; and increasing 
expenditures by F'cJcral. Slate, and local governments for health care and sendees. In ^'^ddilion, many 
women leave the field. 
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SCHOOL: 



Teachers 

Teaching is the largest of (he professions. No other profession offers so man> employment opportu- 
nit es for women. Women teachers far outnumber men in kindergarten and elementary schools and 
aJnjost as many are teaching in secondary schools. ; 

The employment outlook for teachers will depend upon the number of students enrolled in the 
schools, the diversity of curriculums offered by the schools, and the student-teacher ratio. Ever>'thing 
indicates an increasing demand for teachers in most fields for years to come. New classrooms ar^ being 
built and there will have to be replacements for the large numbers leaving the profession. 

All states require teachers in the public schools to have a certificate. Most states require four years of 
college preparation, including a number of professional education courses. Some school systems have 
higher educational requirements. 

Counselors 

There are many full-time and part-time counselors employed in public secondary schools. Those 
working part-time usually have teaching responsibilities in the school system. Counseling services in the 
elementary schools are being steadily expanded, but the number of trained counselors at this level is still 
small. 



The majority of counselors jre in large schools. However, many small schools are providing this 
service by assigning several schools to a counselor. State, community, and private employment agencies 
employ many vocational counselors. About onedialf of all high school counselors are women. 

States have varied requirements for certification of counselors. Undergraduate colkge students inter- 
ested in becoming school counselors usually enroll in the regular program of teacher education, prefer- 
ably taking additional courses in psychology and soci'^logy. A counseling certificate usually requires 
graduate level work and from one to five years of teaching experience. Counselors in public employment 
offices must meet state civil service or merit system requirements. 



Emp .men! opportunities for the well trained counselor is expected fo be very good. In 1969, the 
supply 0 qualified counselors was in^.dequate to meet the existing demand, particularly in public 
secondary schools. 



This imbalance is due to ilie growth in school enrollments and the obvious need and desire to 
strengthen the counseling service. Also, recent Federal legislation has extended support of counseling 
services to elementary schools, vocational and technical schools, junior colleges, and to those who are out 
of school and seeking employment or training. 
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Librarians 



Most librarians (about 80 percent) are women. Men are moie frequently employed in administrative 
positions. 

Librarians work in schools, public libraries, colleges, and universities, and special libraries, such as 
those in government agencies. Most are employed full-time, but a large number of partly trained and 
part-time people work as librarians. 

A college degree is necessary for most library work. Most states require school librarians to be 
certified. Experience and graduate study is vital for the better positions. 

There is presently a shortage of qualified librarians. There will be excellent employment opportuni- 
ties in most parts of the country and in all types of libraries. 

RESTAURANTS, HOTELS, MOTELS, AND HOUSEHOLDS: 

Cooks, 

Waiters, 

Waitresses 

Most of the workers are employed by restaurants, but large numbers are employed in hotels, private 
clubs, manufacturing plants, and schools. 

Mori workers in these occupations are women. Three out of every five cooks are women, and about 
seven out of every eight v/aiters and waitresses are women. 

Most of these employees acquire their skills through on-the-job training. This is normally of short 
duration and may or may not be formal. Cooks sometimes acquire their skills as kitchen helpcjs, or 
through apprenticeship programs under trade union contract. Work in small eating places may require 
little or no preparation or training and/or experience, whereas larger eating establishments may demand 
much more. 

The demand for workers in these occupations will be excellent during the 1970’s. This can be 
contributed to the opening of many nev/ restaurauts, hotels, and other establishments, and the increasing 
number of people eating out for various reasons. 

Many beginning jobs will be available. Those aspiring to belter jobs will find the competition keen in 
the larger and more formal establishments. 

PRIVATE HOMES 

Maids, 

Cooks, 
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Butlers, 

Housekeeper, 

Babysitter 

Private household work is one of the largest areas of work for women. Most are employed as maids of 
various kinds. Other household workers include babysitters, cooks, companions, and butltis. Nearly half 
of all household workers are employed in the South; most of the rest are evenly divided between the 
North Central States and the Northeastern states and only about 10 percent are in the West. About 
three-tourths of all household workers are in city areas. 

For most household workers, there are no formal educational requirements. The ability to do the 
work may be acquired on-the-job and through exptiience. Home economics courses offered in high 
schools, vocational schools, and junior colleges, as well as training courses sponsored by Federal agencies. 
State employment service offices, and local welfare departments, are helpful in developing home service 
skills beyond the level ordinarily reached in the home. 

CHURCH, SYNAGOGUE 

Minister, 

Priest, 

Rabbi 

There are more than 264,000 people serving as ministers of churches composed of more tlian 225 
Protestant demoninations. More than 5,000 rabbis serve follow'ers of the Jewish faith. About 59,000 
priests are serving those of the Catholic f:\iih in the United States. 

Most serve individual congregations; some are engaged in missionary activity in the United States and 
in foreign countries; others serve as chaplins in the armed forces, in hospitals, and in other institutions; 
and still others teach in educational institutions, engage in other religious educaiional work, or are 
employed in social welfare and related agencies. There are very few women in these occupations. 

The educational preparation required for entry into the protestanl ck rgy has a wider range than most 
professions. Some rehgiouj groups have no fon. al educational requiren: ents, and others ordain persons 
who have i *ceived varying amounts of training in liberal arts colleges, or Bible schools. Each denioni- 
nation has its own schools of theology. 

Educational preparation is much more demanding for those entering the rabbinate or priesthood. 
They mml complete a prescribed course of study after high school at a theological seminary. 

A sharp rise in church and synagogue membership has occurred since 1940. Many new churches and 
synagogues have been established and the number of pulpits to be filled has increased. Most demoni- 
nations need more people who desire to serve the needs of others and to lead them in religious 

activities. 



TRANSPORTATION: 



Stev/ardesses, 

Stev/aids 
Traffic Agent*' 

The rapid development of tiansportation has greatly increased the mobility of the population, and 
has created many job opportunities, particularly in the aviation field. More than 21,000 stewardesses and 
1,000 stewards worked for the scheduled air lines in 1969. About 80 percent are employed by the 
domestic air lines and the rest worked for international lines. They are usually stationed in major cities at 
the airlines’ mam bases. 

There are many men and women employed as traffic agents in downtown offices, airports, banks, 
etc. Most are employed at transportation terminals at or near large cities. 

Applicants for stewardess jobs must have at least a high school education. Most airlines give newly 
hired personnel several weeks of training. Some college and/or experience in related transportation 
occupations is preferred for the traffic agent occupation. 



In 1966, approximately 85,000 taxi drivers, including a small number of women, were employed in 



There is also a large r umber of taxi drivers employed partTinie. 

Taxi drivers are an essential part of the transportation system in many cities throughout the country, 
but most are employed in the larger metropolitan areas. 

Formal education is not generally a requirement for entr>^ into this occupation. Individuals who want 
to become taxi drivers must have a special taxicab operator's license. This requires taking a rigid examina- 
tion, including questions about traffic regulations and strei t locations. 

The number of taxi cab drivers has been declining during the past decade because of increasing use of 
privately owned vehicles. However, there will be many opportunities for employment because ot Ihc 
large turnover in this occupation. 

Service Station Attendants 

There were approximately 360,000 gasoline serv'ice station attendants employed in 1967. There were 
also about 220,000 service slalior^ managers. The largest concentraliun of gasoline service station atten- 
dants is in the Stales having the largest number of vehicles. 

Completion of high school is not essential for employment as service station attendants, but many 
employers prefer high school graduates. Many large oil companies who offer training programs for 
gasoline scmcc slatioii woikcrs require Ihcir applicants to be lugh school graduates. Most employees are 



Taxi Drivers 



the taxi industry, which is made up of both privately owned cabs and fleets of company owned vehicles. 
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trained on the job, beginning with minor work assignnients. Gradually they progress to more advanced 
work. They may eventually advance to a management role. Schools have a distributive education pro- 
gram provide opportunities for students to receive training for service station work. 

There will be many iulldime and part-time job opportunities in the 1970*s for individuals who want 
to become gasoline service station attendants. Many transfer to other jobs, leaving vacancies. There will 
be more cars on the road 5 to be serviced, and more consumption of gasoline. New service stations will be 
needed. This will create a demand for many attendants. 

Tb:> previous information on service occupations relates more to the national labor situation than to 
State or local needs and outlooks. The Mississippi Employment Security Conmission, with local and 
central offices throughout the state, has a great deal of occupational information, including trainable 
occupations, numbers employed at present in each occupation, and projections for the future. The 
following information on service occupations was acquired from a study mcide in 1965 by the com- 



mission: 






OCCUPATIONS 


YEAR 


NUMBER EMPLOYED IN STATE WITH PROJECTIONS TO 1970 


Cooks, except private 


1965 


3,008 


family 


1970 


3,100 


Waiters and waitresses. 


1965 


4,258 


except private family 


1970 


4,500 


3eaulicians 


1965 


479 




1970 


829 


I'ractical Nurses 


1965 


1,546 




1970 


2,250 


Local and center offices 


of the Employment Security Commission c ^ provide information pertinent fo 



their districts. Also, local survey results c m be obtained from the Chamber of Commerce, or oilier 
industrial development groups. 

Arrange for six students to participate in a panei discussion on t/ic importance of occupations in the 
above industries. 



Arrange for resource people representative of the above industries to speak to the cla^s. For example, 
a hospital administrator would bt qualified to give information related to hospital and clinical work. 

Involve the students in developing study displays of industries and occupations within these in- 
dustries. Acquire pictures from magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., showing workers in sen ice 
occupations, where they work and people they are sening. Mount these on the bulletin hoard, or on 
cardboard. Develop captions showing the relationship of these ( upations to each other, and their 
impoftance to the com?m/ntO' and iociciy. 
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and beginning salaries from want ads 



Have students find information about sendee job opportunitiel 
in the newspaoer. Display this information on the bulletin board. 

Analyze t. ie yellow pages of the local telephone directory for p mible location of occi4pations related 
to the service category. 

WHAT ARE THE TYPICAL PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS OE riiOSE SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED 
IN' service occupations? j 

The serv'ce category contains the people who provide pcrs( al service to others. This service is 
usually doin ’ something for or to someone. Many of these occut^ations require application of organized 
knowledge to working with the problems and needs of people, j rofessional relationships with them are 
governed by established standards of competence and ethics.* 

Although the approach to solving other people’s problems and meeting their needs may be as 
different as that of the lawyer and the nurses’ aide, there is a requirement througliout tlie service 
category that workers have a good knowledge of how and why humans act and think as they do. Many of 
the jobs require skill in spotting key facts in compl ated human situations. This is particularly true of 
the lawyer, teacher, and counselor.* 

Guidance and social workers may be required to study and ileal with human problems and needs, not 
only in isolated cases, but also as rclat^^d to a coninnmiiy, society, or even the world in which we live. 
The emphasis in some of the scnice occupalk ns is op d" application of technical knowledge problems 
and needs of people.* 

Such services as those rendered by beauticians, barbers, nuiscs, cooks, waitresses, and taxi drivers are 
very much under the direction and control of the person being served, The v orkcr may be required to 
subordinate himself to an employer or customer and maintain a subservient attitude. He devotes his time 
to waiting on otlicrs and is often economically dependent upon their tips. This tends to emphasize his 
subordinate position and unequal social status. But, these wo:kers may render highly esteemed scr\i\.cs 
to others and derive selTfulullment from the feeling of being valued and needed.* 

For some senn’cc workers the duties are informal, unspecified, or vaguely circumscribed. Others 'vork 
in institutional settings with duties strictly regulated by formal guides, schedules, and sanctions.* 

Some workers must acquire finesse in catering to one personality; others must adapt to a wide variety 
of individuals. For some occupations, the contact with others is short-lived; other occupations require 
adjusting to prolonged, intimate, and daily contact with the persons being served.* 

People in these occupations are rewarded by the opportunity to promote I uman growth and achieve- 
nicnt. Thcif lives arc stimulated by the mjny creative relationslups with others wliich arc possible. Their 
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stresses come mainly from the difficult problems and needs for which they are expected to commit 
themselves. 

Service occupations which req^are licensing, as barbers and morticians, are entered by technical 
training. Specialized training is required for airline stev;ardesses, cookSv and most polxemen. Bellhops 
and waitresses need only short on-the-job demonstration.* 



WH.\T ARE SOME CLUES TO POTENTIAL IN TME SERVICE OCCUPATIONS? 

People who possess the following personal characteristics may enjoy, and find success, in the service 
occupations: 

1. Preference of working with the problems and needs of others, rather than in an industrial or 
office environment 

2. Willijjgness and capactiy to engage in professional preparation (would not be essential for several 
service occupations) 

3. Good verbal opUtude 

4. Pleasing p onner and appearance 

5. Depetidahilicy 

6. Ability to perform under specific instructions 

7. Self control and ability to perform adequately under stress (stability) 

8. Ability to understand and comply with requests of people 

9. Patience and courteous manner when dealing with people 

10. Pleasant personality 

1 1. The ability to put people at ease 

12. Ability to relate to people at al' levels 

1 3. Quick thinking and abilitv to adapt to varied situations and responses 

14. Patience and sympathy for problems of others. 

15. Attentiveness (and ability to pay attention) to detail 

1 6. Clean personal habits 

1 7. Ability to achieve and maintain empathy and rapport with people 

18. Sympathetic attitude toward the welfare of others 

19. Tact, poise 

Note: 

Certain of these personal traits do not apply to particular service occupations. 

There are certain traits that particular service occupafions require that are not listed. However, these 
are inate traits which occur most frequently among tlioi,° who are successfully employed in service 
occupations. 

Devise a cheek list to pass to the students which permits them to evaluate themselves against ihesc 
charactedsties. Sec Appendix G. 
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Discuss why such personal characteristics are essential for success' and enjoyment in doing senice 
work. Relate points brought out about specific occupations. 

Evaluate the check list results very closely. Lead in an impersonal class discussion of the results of the 
check list and what it means to the students. Some individual counseling is essential and should be well 
planned. 

Develop a check list similar to the one which follows. As the students consider each type of service^ 
point out the degree of personal involvement and independent action required. 



Don’t 

Know Like Dislike 



This kind of work requires you to devote yourself to 
serving and helping others and to taking direct orders. 
You would do ver>* httle planning on your ov/n. Such 
work would not lake long to learn. You would do 
such things as serv^e food to others in a restaurant, 
trying to please them in every way; help to prepare 
vegetables, meats, and other food; clean an office, 
doing the work just as your employer wishes it done; 
or carry out exact orders from a medical staff. 

This kind of work involves making many decisions on 
your own, and assuming responsibility in planning 
your work from day to day. It requires special skills 
and may require considerable specialized training. 
You would do such things as provide services related 
to care of hair, scalp and face; prepare a variety of 
soups, meats, vegetables, and desserts; or help make 
people safe and comfortable while traveling. 

This is the closest type of work with people. You 
may work with the total personality of other people 
and help solve their problems. Ycu may do for people 
what they cannot possibly do for themselves. This 
work is very demanding in the standards and 
professional principles it requires of you. The training 
time may extend several years past high school. You 
would do such things as help restore to health a 
mentally disturbed person; give spiritual comfort to 
sad persons in need of comfort; check and give treat- 
ment to diseased people or animals. 
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I 

H Note; 

^ This cheek list is not to be used force the student into making a final decision of a group to 
explore. In fact, it does not include all groups. Rather, it should suggest to the teacher and the student 
III occupations in this category that are more meaningful to the student than others. 

i Discuss special skills required of certain service wrkers. Some examples wuld be the use of sur&cal 
instmments and equipment by (he physician; equipment used by the physical therapist; and the many 
special agricultural related skHls required of the agricultural extension worker. 

I 

^ HOW CAN THE STUDENTS EXPLORE OCCUPATIONS IN THE SERVICE CATEGORY? 

Presentation of the content suggested thus far, and student involvement in the activities planned 

i during the presentation, should have prepared the student to tentatively select and explore one or more 
occupations in the service category. The instructor sliould study the teacher's handbook which explains 
the procedure for individual exploration. 

* Derise a check sheet or a progress chart for use in keeping a record of what the students are doing 
during the individual exploration periods. Students would imply check with the teacher each time they 
} change direction and begin exploring a different occupation. This may also be used for keeping records 
of all activities the students are involved in for each unit. 



OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

I This is the beginning phase of individual exploration that will enable the students to gain information 
on occupations that have been tentatively chosen. Be sure that the sti^dent understands where the 
I occupational material is located and how it is to be used. Study the teacher’s handbook for information 
* on how the students may get maximum benefit from exploration of printed material, filmstrips and 

( tapes, suggested resources, etc. See Appendix B for a suggested report fonn for use by the students when 
exploring an occupation. 

■ Let the students make brief oral reports to the class on one of the occupations explored. 



SUGC ESTED ACTIVITIES 

Study the teacher’s handbook for descriptive information on the purpose of mock or simulated 
activities, instructor and student roles during these activities, and other related learning activities which 
can be applied to this category. Arrange for the students to be in contact with the suggested exploratory 
experiences Contained in this manual. 

I. Policeman, policewoman, FBI Agent 
a Arrange to show the following films: 

TbjtJ ^-ine (polieem a n ) 
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The La w Enf o rcement Of ficer 

Modern Talking Pictures Service, 214 S. Cleveland St., Memphis, Tennessee 38104. 

b. Get penuission to go on a patrol with a law enforcement officer. Through observation and 
questioning, find out what rote the officer plays in the following services: 

1) Investigations, identifications, reporting 

2) Traffic problems 

3) Patrol 

4) Obtaining evidence 

5) Testifying 

Find out what materials and equipment arc essential to his job. This would include report 
forms, weapons, penal codes, city maps, first aid kits, and weather and iiigiit protection 
equipment. 

c. Read the following books: 

Sullivan, John L. Introduction to Police Science. McGrawdHll. 1966 

Liston, Robert A. Y our Career In Law E nf or ce men t. Julian Messner. West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 10018. Price S3.95. 

2. Firefighter 

a. Visit a local fire department and observe and/or ask questions to obtain the following infor- 
mation: 

1) What happens at the alarm 

2) Strategy of the run to the fire 

3) ^Vhat size-up system or plan is used at the fire 

4) Rescue procedures 

5) Preventing spread of fires 

6) Extinguishment procedures 

7) Salvage 

8) Fircfigjiting and rescue equipment, including fire pumps, fire extinguishers, hose, foam 
generators, nozzles, and ladders. 

9) Fire prevention 

Spend enougJi time at the fire station to see one or more fire alarms and observe the activity of all 
concemed. Ask to try your hand at coupling a hose, loading and unloading a hose, ai.J stretching and 
advancing hose. Ask for a demonstration of the use of ropes in fircfigliting. Ask for pennission to put on 
the protective clothing the fircfigliter must W'ear. You »nay also ask tlien) to demonstrate the procedure 
for raising ladders, and about safety in use of ladders. 

Anangc to go to the scene of a lire to observ'C activities of the fire figliters, but stay at a safe 
distance. 

b. Do the following rescue and first aid activities in the classroom 
1) Fireman's carry 

a) Get someone in llie classroom to lie on the floor and act as an unconscious person 

b) Pass your hands under the armpits of the unconscious person 
') Lift to kwee 

d) Rise to standing position 

c) Place on sliouldcr 

0 Stand up with person on shoulder 







r 
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Note: Students not physically capable of doing tins exercise should be discouraged from 
participating as someone may gel hurt. 

2) Care of victinis after rescue. Obtain a first aid book from the local Red Cross chapter and 
use the procedures suggested for treating bums and for administering artificial respiration, 
c. Borrow a firefighter’s manual to review. Obtain this and otlier reading materials from tlie 
local fire department. Also, fire prevention materials may be acquired by contacting almost 
any insurance agent. 

3. Social Workers 

a. Show one or more of the following films: 

Horiz ons Unlimited. Modern Talking PicUiro Service. 214 S. Cleveland SI., Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 38101 . 

Co me Quick . Association Films, Inc. 2221 Faulkner Road, N. E., Atlanta Georgia 3C324. 
The_Retuim^^ Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 20201 

b. Identify a needy family through your local church, or obtain this information fioni the 
welfare department in your conmiunity. You will also need the following information: 

1) Number of people in the family (living at home) 

2) Age of members of the family 

3) Number of children ; age, and sex of each 

4) Parents’ occupations 

5) Amount of income of family 

6) Number of children in school 

7) Where family lives 

c. Do one or more of the following activities: 

1) Visit and talk with members of the iccdy family. Make friends with them. Observe the 
home environment. 

2) Arrange a box of ;anncd food and cany it to these people. Obser\^e their reactions. 

3) Collect good clothing no longe needed from friends and relatives. Attempt to get clothes 
that will fit the family members. Take these to the family. Take time to establish a 
friendly relationship. Show a sincere desire to help them in any way that you can. 

Should you discover a family in dire need of assistance and not getting any assistance from welfare or 
any other source, talk with those who work with the welfare departn^ent, rchabilitfation centei, church 
pastor, or anyone who you feel could help. 

d. Read the following book: 

Careers in Soc i al Servic e by Kathlyn Gay (1969) If not available in the library, it may be 
ordered from Julian Messner, I West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 10018. Price S3. 95. 
Agricultural extension workers and home demonstration agents 

a. Show the following film: 

1 Open The Door._Faron Film Foundation, 1425 N. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20005 
(Home Demonstration Agent). 

b. Testing seed planting depth (agricultural extension worker) 

I) Select several seeds. Gather such information as seed variety, soil suitable for best yields, 
and food nutrients and moisture necessary for proper growth. Reading materials may be 
obtained by contacting your county agricultural extension service or by writing the 
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Mississippi Cooperative Extension Service, State College, Mississippi 39762. 

2) Plant the seeds at different depths and in soils of different moisture content. 

3) Observe the results of the planting. This wilt take several days. 

4) Write a two page summary of your findings, and report to the teacher, 
c. Canned foods (Home Demonstration Agent) 

The home demonstration agent is responsible for instructing and advising women in improving farm 
and family life. This includes foods, clothing, buying, child care, and home furnishing. She may do this 
many times by using demonstration techniques. 

The homemaker and the consumer in general should know about cans, labels, and the food con- 
tained, and how to interpret this information for others. 

1) Contact your local agricultural extension service office. Arrange to talk with a home 
demonstration agent about her work. Find out what materials are available on cans, 
labels, and canned foods. You may also write to the following address for materials; 
American Can Company, Home Economics and Consumer Service Department, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 

2) Acquire several sizes and shapes of canned foods to display while pointing out what the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Law requires to be included most conspicuously on 
lables. 

3) Show what additional information good descriptive lables may include. 

4) Tell of the advantages of canned foods. 

5) Demonstrate the different methods used for opening cans (some designed into the cans). 
Other projects related to the duties of a home demonstration agent that may be done by the student 

are as follows: 

1) Table setting 

2) Facts about fabrics 

3) How to buy crystals 

4) Caring for children 

5) Preparing meals for guests 

Contact the home economics teacher in your schools about reading materials on the many roles In 
which the home demonstration agent will be involved. She may permit students exploring this occupa- 
tion to be involved in some activities in her classroom. She will have many activities to suggest for 
possible exploration. 

5. Recreation workers 

a. Arrange to spend some time at the recreational facilities at one of (he following: YMCA, 
YWCA, Community Center, Park Commission, Church. 

1) Talk with the director about satisfaction from doing such work and the problems 
encountered. 

2) Ask to see all the facilities used in such work. 

3) Observe participants in the organized activities. 

4) Become active in some of the sports ectivitics. 

. - 5) Ask to assist the director in planning and organizing recreational activities for those your 

age. 

6) Ask to borrow reading materials on recreational work. 



You may find additional reading materials in the school library or the public library downtown. 
Information about lecreation as a career and about employment opportunities in the field may be 
obtained from: National Recreational and Park Association, ! 700 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20006. 

6. Librarian 

a. Plan to spend at least an hour in the school library doing the following things: 

1) Talk with the librarian to get the following infoniiation: the work activities that are 
involved; qualifications necessaiy to be a librarian; different responsibilities librarians 
assume; and the special requirements of different kinds of library work. Ask the librarian 
to explain some of the procedures for ordering and processing materials. Ask to see 
special equipment and facilities used in library work, such as copy machines, special 
processing equipment, and audio visual aids. Observe the students who are checking the 
books in and out, and the procedures for doing this Observe the manner in which the 
students are conducting themselves in the library, and what is required of the librarian in 
maintaining quiteness and order. 

b. Spend some time at the public library downtown. Notice how the facilities, equipment, and 
the woik of the librarian differs from that of the school library. 

Note: There are also many special librarians employed in such fields as science, banking, finance, 
medicine, engineering, electronics, and technology. Infonnation about careers as special librarians 
may be obtained by writing to the Special Libraries Association. 235 Park Avenue South, New 
York,N. Y. :0003. 



a. Arrange for a lawyer to conic to the class to speak on the personal services that the typical 
lawyer has the opportunity and the responsibility of providing. 

b. Plan to go to a law firm and talk with more than one lawyer about the nature of his work, the 
starting salary for beginning practice, what the training requirements are, and the employ- 
ment outlook. 

c. Read one of the following books: Opport unitie s In A L aw Career, by Sheldon D. Hlliott. May 
be purchased from: Vocational Guidance Manuals, 235 East Forty-fifth St., New York, N. Y. 
10017. Price $1.97 paperbound or S3. 7 5 library edition. 

Lawyer: O p port unit ies f or Care ers i n t he Legal Profession, by Talbot Smith. Available from 
McMillan Company, 866 Third Avc., New York, N. Y. 10022. 

8. Physicians, Psychiatrists, Veterinarians 

a. Arrange to work with the science instructors in the school and do tlic following: 

1) Use a microscope to study animal tissue for possible disease. 

2) Test for sugar in urine. 

3) Study of bacteria 

b. Arrange to do the following activity in the classroom or at home: 

I) Apply a sterile dressing to a wound to protect it from disease-producing organisms, using 



the equipment and supplies called for in the following procedure: 

a) Get someone to act as tlic patient with a wounded arm. 

b) Wash your hands and remove sterile gauze from a package. 

c) Use sterile ‘‘orceps. or any appropriate instrument, to remove sterile gauze squares 
from the package. Replace forceps in container. 
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d) Grasp the corner of the gauze without touching the center. 

e) Cleanse the wound, moistening the gauze with alcohol (70 percent). 

f) Apply sterile dressing by placing the gauze squares over wounded area, holding the 
gauze with the forceps and not touching any surface. Cover witli several thicknesses 
of gauze. 

g) Secure dressings with strips of adhesive. 

h) Report on the time taken, and the treatment, and reaction of the patient. 

c. -^vrrange to visit a hospital or clinic where one or more physicians are on duty. Ask for 
l ermission to tour the facilities, particularly the laboratory, X-Ray room, and surgical area. 
Observe equipment, supplies, and other articles used in the diagnosis, treatment, convales- 
tense, and cure of patients. Arrange for an interview with one of the physicians at his 
convenience. If your interest is strong in this type profession, you may ask for permission to 
(>bserve surgery, or otiier activities, at some appropriate time. This will allow you to sec first 
liand the duties of those involved, protective measures taken, and the facilities and equipment 
necessary for such service. 

d. I'ilms: 

1 Am A Doctor . Available from Sterling Movies, U.S.A., Inc, 43 West 61 St., New York, N. Y. 
10023 

The Veterinaria n. Available from Texaco, Inc., 33C0 East Princess Ann Road, Norfolk, 
^^irginia. 

e. Read the following book; Y our Caree r In M e dicine b y Alan R. Bleich, M. D. Available from: 
Julian Messner, Division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y* 
10018. Price $3.95. 

9. Occupational Therapist, Physical Therapist 

a. Arrange to visit a hospital or other institution that employs someone in planning and direct- 
ing tlierapcdic programs. Ask to observe the activities of those who arc receiving Iherapcdic 
t catment. 

b. F inicrest is strong in this area, you may volunteer for duty assisting the therapist during 
out-of-school houis. 

c. P eading materials may be obtained from the following sources; 

American Occupation:! Therapy Association, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 
10010 . 

American Physical Therapy Association, 1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10019. 

Also, additional reading materials in these two occupations may be found in the school or 
d )wntown library. 

10 Psychologist 

a. Wofk with the school faiidancc counselor in planning the following activity: 

A case study of a fictitous student with a severe eniolional problem as show'ji by very 
al normal behavior; bjt one who, with the assistance of a psychologist in analyzing his 
behavior, was able to acliicvc satisfactory personal adjustment. 

b. Intcnicvv a psycholo^psl who may be employed in one of the following places; schools, 
Ik spirals, public health agencies, research laboratories, and business. Ask about the type of 
w'ork that he or she is doing (clinical, research, etc.). 
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1 1 . Nurse 

Plan and conduct four of the following activities: 

1) Demonstrate the steps in making a back rest for a patient 

2) Demonstrate how to make a door silencer 

3) Construct bed blocks: demonstrate procedure for making and using the blocks. 

4) Explain the following: use of the rectal thermometer; when rectal thermometer should be 
used; the difference in normal temperature taken orally and rectally; the procedure for 
taking a childs temperature rectally; and how to record temperatures. 

5) Demonstrate the proper use of the oral thermometer. Show the procedure for taking a 
patient’s temperature, and the equipment needed for taking temperature by mouth. 

6) Demonstrate the correct method of counting pulse and respiration, and the method for 
recording pulse and respiration (daily record) 

7) Demonstrate how to do the following: make a bed with a patient in it; change bed linen; 
and the procedure for giving a bed bath (use a doll to demonstrate). 

The following books may be acquired for information on how to plan and conduct these activities: 
Ho me Nursin g and Firs t Aid. Both books are available from any Red Cross diapter. Any book on basic 
nursing will substitute for these. 

b. Write a three page summary of your reactions to doing these activities or use the form 
prepared for this purpose. Include whether you liked or disliked doing the activities and why. 

c. Plan a visit to a local hospital or clinic. Talk with the nursing supervisor about the different 
responsibilities of nurses, opportunities for nurses, training required for the various re- 
sponsibilities in the nursing field, working hours, and pay received. 

d. Volunteer to work as a candy striper at a local hospital or clinic. Contact the hospital 
administrator, or the nursing supervisor to find out the need for such personnel, what hours 
you migjit work, and the nature of the activities in which you might become involved. 

e. Acquire the following books for study: 

0 Health Care ers Guidebo ok . Available from the Supcrintcmlent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Price S 1 .50 (send cash, check, or 
printing office stamps). 

2) Horizons Unlimited. Available from the local medical society or the Program Services 
Department, American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn, Chicago, 111. 60610. 
Single copy free. 

The Ho s pital Peopje. Available from local Bhic Cross Association office. Single copy free. 

^L^ed _a Lift? Available from American Legion Department S, P. O. Box 1055, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. Price 25c. 

For information on accredited schools of nursing in the slate, scholarships, and other educational and 
occupational infonnation, write to the Executive Director, Mississippi Hospital Association, 4880 
William Circle, Jackson, Mississippi 39206. 

f. Films 

n Illii 20 mill, available from the Mississippi State Board of Health, 

Division of Public Health, Box 1 700, Jackson. Mississippi. E'rec Loan. 

2 ) Xhe._rrpfc.s5ion Nurse* Available from Modem Talking Picture Service, 214 South 
Cleveland St., Memphis, Tcnn. 38101. 
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1 2. Counselors 

School and vocational counseling is a necessaiy part of this course. The work of the counselor 
should be quite obvious througli personal contact regularly. Discuss with the occupational 
orientation teacher or the counselor about employment opportunities as a counselor, personal 
and educational requirements, and what preparation is immediately necessary. 

13. Teacher 

The many roles of the teacher should be quite familiar to students due to regular contact. As for 
activities, planning and conducting oral reports or demonstrations would closely approximate 
teaching roles. 

a. Talk with your teachers to learn what preparation is neccssar>' to teach in the secondary 
school, the opportunities for employment in specific subject areas, and the work load of the 
teacher. 

b. Interview an elementary school teacher and a kindergarten tcaclier to find out how their 
work roles differ from the secondary school teacher, such as the number of students in 
contact with, and diversity of subject matter. 

c. Read the following book: Y our Care e r in Teach ing by Dorothy and Joseph Dowdell (1967). 
If not available in the library, it may be ordered from Julian Messner, 1 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 10018. Price $3.95. 

14. Maids and housekeepers 

a. Plan to do several of the following activities: 

1) Mend a pair of tom trouseirs. 

2) Wash and iron clothes. 

3) Prepare a meal for two adults and three children. j 

4) Wax and polish floors and furniture. ' 

5) Answer the phone for a resident owner. 

Seek the cooperation of the home economics teacher in helping you plan and conduct tliesc 
activities, and in arranging for the items needed. 

b. Visit the local office of the slate employment service to find out employment opportunities 
for privatC'household w^ork, working hours for the various workers, and the amount of pay 
received. 

15. Cooks 

a. Do the following activities: 

1) Prepare a raw salad (four servings) 

2) Prepare biscuits, using soft dough 

3) Prepare soup, (four servings) using meat, extracted juices, and seasonings 

4) Prepare a meat dish (four servings) 

5) Prepare a dessert (four servings) 

Seek the cooperation of the liome economics teacher in helping to flan and conduct these activities, 
ajid in arranging for the itcjiis needed. 

b. ^lan a trip to a restaurant; 

1) Write down a list of kitchen equipment used in this restaurant. 

2) Write down a list of storage equipment for food [ reservation. 

3) Write down the W'eekly food menu. 

4) Write down the duties being performed by (he cooks. 
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Plan to spend some time in the kitchen observing the work. If your interest in being a cook is 
strong, volunteer to assist tlie cook for several hours. You may also apply for part-time work 
during the summer months. 

c. Write to the following sources for additional information: 

American Hotel Association, 221 West 57th St., New York 10019. 

Educational Director, National Restaurant Association, 1530 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60610. 

Council on Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional Education, Statler Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 

16. Waiter, Waitress 

a. Plan the following mock activity: 

1) Arrange for the following items to be used in the activity: Food order blanks, table and 
chairs, table cloth, menus, eating and drinking utensils. 

2) Prepare the table correctly for the customer. 

3) Take an order from a customer using the order blank (student from occupational 
orientation class). 

4) (ireet the customer as he comes in. 

5) Hand menu to customer for selection of food and drink. 

6) Assist customer in making a choice, if necessary. 

7) Take custorUv^r’s order, using the order blank. 

8) Serve the food and drink to customer. 

9) Hand bill to customer when finished. 

10) Colic tthem( icy for meal. 

11) Gcan the table. 

b. Go to several eating places where waitresses and/or waiters are on duty. Order a meal, or you 
may prefer to order only a drink, a salad, or a de^’^^ert. Write a summary of your observations. 
Include the following: 

1) Location of each place visited 

2) Relative size of tlie places visited, volume of business, number of waiters and waitresses 
on duty. 

3) Working environment - how nice is each establishment/ 

4) Tlie type food service - short orders, take out, etc. 

5) Specialities - information usually on the menu 

6) Duties performed by the waiters and waitresses 

c. Volunteer to assist in minor waiter or waitress duties at a local restaurant. This may lead to a 
part-time job after school hours and during the summer niomhs. 

d. Write to the following sources for additional information: 

1) Council on Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional Education, Statler Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca, New York 14850. 

2) Educational Director, National Restaurant Association. 1530 North Lake Shore Drive. 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 0. 

17. Bellhop 

a. Visit the local office of the state employment service to find out about employment 
opportunities for bellhops. Arrange to talk with a bellhop employed at a local hotel about the 



nature of his duties, the work hours, pay received through tips, and methods of entering the i 
occupation. You may also visit with the personnel manager and talk with him about the work i 
of bellhops and bell captains. 

b. Write the following source for additional information: | 

American Hotel and Motel Association, 22! West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 1 001 9 

18. Ministers, Priests, Rabbis 

Arrange to discuss the matter of entering religious service with someone in the position to give 1 

sound advice — minister, priest, or rabbi. Become active in church service groups, such as 
devoting time to the sick or the aged and aiding in persoiiel witnessing. It will be difficult to test j 

your decision to enter the clergy without making some kind of personal committment of .! 

yourself. It will take much thought and self-study and a firm conviction that this what you 
should follow as a vocation. ' 

For further information, talk with informed persons within the church or synagogue. 

1 9. Travel Agent 

Do several of the following activities: i 

a. Visit a travel agency and obtain information about this type service as a career. 

b. Write a two page report of actual travel experiences, including expectations, merits, and ; 

problems of travel. : 

c. Obtain a part-time job assisting the travel agent during peak periods, or when the agent has to 

be out of the office. j 

d. Examine various travel magazines to get a broader view of the occupation and some of the * 
current services and new developments. 

Sources of additional information: 

Education and Training Department, American Society of Travel Agents, 360 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 

National Association of Travel Organizations, 900 17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006 | 

20. Steward , stewardess (airline) 

Plan to do one or more of the following activities: f 

a. Visit with stewards or stewardesses employed by airline companies, or talk with those ,! 
employed in airline personnel offices about the occupational requirements. 

b. Obtain brochures from major airline companies and private training schools describing the | 

w'ork of airline stewardesses. Write the following sources fo! Liforniation: ' 

Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses Association Inumational, 55tli and Cicero Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 60638 | 

Correspondence Inquiry Branch MS-126, Federal Aviation Agency. Washington, D. C. 20553 

c. Obtain part-time w^ork to gain business experience. Contribute time in community service j 

work to get experience in dealing with people. \ 

d. Film 

The Stewardess Story. Available from Modem Talking picture Service, 214 South Cleveland j 
Street, Memphis, Lcnnc.ssce 38104 

21 . Taxi driver 

Do one of the follow mg activities | 

1 ) Observ e a taxi driver by getting permission to ride in a taxi and by ask in.* the driver questions 
about the occupation. 



2) Anange to visit the personnel director of a taxi cab company. 

22. Service Station Attendant 

Do one of the following activities: 

1) Interview several service station attendants. Observe for an hour the duties perfomied by the 
attendant. 

2) Arrange to spend some time helping the attendant around a service station. 

3) Write to the following source for information: 



J EVALUATION 

- Some student and teacher evaluation tools have been suggested during tliis ujiit. There should be a 
I culminating evaluation at this point to detemune (1) the behavior changes produced by the presentation 
of the general information to the group and (2) tlie behavior changes occuring from individual 
j exploration of specific occupations. 

Sec appendix C fora sample evaluation questionnaire. 



EDUCATIOrUL PLANNING 

Students have had an opportunity to look closely at their fitness for one or more occupations in the 

i service category. However, all these occupations require preparation of some sort before the prospective 
worker is ready to assume his duties. 

I This preparation includes both general education and specialized training. The serrice station 
attendant, taxi driver, or waitress may not need to prepare beyond higli school plus a brief period of 
demonstration and practice on the job. Tlie teacher or social worker is lequired to have a college degiee, 

I and many do post graduate work in order to be prepared. Lawyers, physicians, and psychologists must 
spend about seven years preparing for tlie roles they must assume in their occupations. Many service jobs 
j require continuous training in new developments and research. 

Discuss the relationship between certain high school courses and college entrance requirements. Point 
I out licensing and ccrlification requirements for certain scn'kc occupations. 

Review some of the more common type knowlcdg(?s and skills needed in preparation for senice 
occupations. 

Reemphasize the need for completing high school and for additional training. 

^ Review minimum educational requirements for certain occupations. Explain (he changes taking place 
^ in these requirements. 

A 



American Petroleum Institute, Marketing Division, 1271 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N. Y. 10020 
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Select three or more occupations in the service category requiring different types of educational 
preparation, and trace the education and training needed from the beginning of high school until 
employment Secure catalogs from each of the public and private junior colleges in the state. Determine 
which colleges offer programs leading directly to employment in service occupations after successfully 
completing the prescribed courses fie, nursing, police science, fireman or, food service). 

Secure catalogs from each of the four year colleges and universities in Mississippi. Determine which 
institutions offer preparation for service occupations (ie, law, social work, psychology, teacher 
education, guidance, or pre-medicine). 

Let each class member investigate the kind of education and training needed for the occupation(s) he 
has tentativily chosen. Determine the time necessary for preparation and the cost of such preparation. 

Point out the other type institutions that offer training for service occupations (e.g. nursing schools, 
techn tea I insti tu tions). 

*Gel a complete list of course offerings in your school Learn how English, mathematics, science, and 
other subjects contribute to the development of skills needed in service occupations. Determine what 
courses are required of all students and why* Find out what elective courses are offered, and which ones 
would be beneficial in planning for service occupations. 

Find out what courses offered in your school would lead directly to employment after high school 
Arrange to discuss with the teachers how these courses would help in preparing for service occupations. 

♦Students 
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BUSINESS CONTACT CATEGORY 



STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

L To be prepared to write a brief definition of the term “business contact’*, and to list at least five 
occupations that are included in the business contact category, 

2, To study carefully the content of this manual in order to be able to tentatively select one or 
more occupations for detailed study, 

3, To become involved in at least one realistic experience pertaining to each of the occupations 
tentatively chosen, 

4, To be able to list three occupations in the business contact category that you liked the most, and 
to write at least one reason why you found each interesting. 

5, To be able to identify at least three occupations that you like the least, and to write at least one 
reason why you dislike these occupations, 

6, To be able to identify and list your special interests that would help in meeting requirements for 
success in occupations in the business contact category, 

7, To be able to identify and list your special abilities that would help in meeting requirements for 
success in occupations in the business contact category, 

8, To be able to identify personal limitations that may prevent success and satisfaction in the 
business contact category. 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

1, To spend as much time as necessary to prepare students for the business contact category by 
reviewing test interpretation and keys to self understanding, and by dealing individually and as a 
group with problems that may have arisen, 

2. To identify what the students know about business contact occupations before beginning the 
unit by giving a short test, 

3, To define the term “business contact** and to characterize it by using illustrations and examples, 

4. To acquaint students with business contact occupations by duplicating a printed list with short 
explanations, and passing these to the students for study and reference. 
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5. To show the students, on a screen, or by duplicating and passing out printed lists, howoccupa* 
tions can be grouped according to amount of education and skills required, and the degree of 
responsibility one must assume. 

6. To show the students how occupations in the business contact category can be grouped by 
industries, families, and units of economic activity; to compare these occupations with each 
other. 

7. To involve the students with in-class and out-of-class activities that will help them see the 
evidence, and importance, of business contact occupations within their community. 

8. To lead the students in a brief study of the nature of the work in business contact occupations, 
where employment is found, education and skills required for entty and advancement (in these 
occupations), earnings, trends, and employment outlooks. 

9. To lead the students in the study of typical personal requirements to be successfully employed in 
these occupations; to involve students in activities that will aid them in measuring their own 
personal traits and abilities in relation to these requirements. 

10. To provide the opportunity for students to choose one or more occupations in the business 
contact category and make a detailed study of it through the use of filmstrips, films, occupa- 
tional briefs, career books, etc. 

1 1. To provide students with realistic experiences that pertain to the business contact category. 

12. To provide students with any educational and occupational information needed to intelligently 
plan a career choice. 



Prepare the sh4 dents for the business contact category by reviewing test interpretation and keys to 
self understanding. Restate the meaning of vocational interest, schoiastic aptitude, and achicrement. 

What are psychcnietric tests? 

What is the purpose of psychometric tests? 

What, do tests tell us about ourselves? 

What 1$ the value of tests in (helping to) selecting an occupation? 



REVIEW OF TESTING 
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QUESTIONS RELATING TO THIS CATEGORY 

1. What is meant by “Business Contact” relative to the occupations classified herein? 

2. What is the importance of this category? 

3. How are Business Contact Occupations classified? 

4. What is the nature of the work? 

5. Where is employment found in Business Contact occupation? 

6. What are the educational requirements for entry and advancement? 

7. What are the earnings and fringe benefits? 

8. What are the typical personal requirements of those successfully employed? 

9. How can students explore the occupations in the business contact category? 

1 0. What educational information is necessary for planning a career in business contact? 



Prepare a pre-test questionmire to pass out to the students before beginning the unit. See sample 
questionnaire in Appendix A. This mil enable you to determine \^1iat the students already know about 
business contact occupations, (before beginning the unit) It will be helpful in evaluating the students 
when they have completed the unit (See Appendix Cfor sample evaluation questionnaire) 



WHAT IS MEANT BY “BUSINESS CONTACT” RELATIVE TO THE OCCUPATIONS CLASSIFIED IN 
THIS CATEGORY? 

There are occupations in which the principle activity is to persuade or influence other people to sell 
or buy commodities, investments, real estate, or services. These activities require face-toTace contact, in 
a business manner, with people. Such occupations liave been classified in the business contact category. 
This category also includes such occupations as demonstrators and insurance agents. Occupations in 
which selling or buying is routine and personal persuasion relatively unimportant are included in another 
category. 

Arrange for two or more students to do a skit in which one is trying to persuade the others to buy an 
automobile or an electric range. When the skit has been completed, have a discussion of how such 
activity is very much a part of business contact occupations. 
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HOW ARE BUSINESS CONTACT OCCUPATIONS CLASSIFIED? 



Review^ Roe*s classificatior\ and description of the six groups of occupations. Point out that they are 

ciassified according to education and degree of responsibility. Give the students a reference list of the 

business contact occupations v>>ith a brief description of each. The brief description is for student use and 

will eliminate complete lack of knowledge of certain occupations. 

GROUP I 

Note: There may be peo’Me occupying positions in this group, but they are not presently recognised. 
GROUP II 

A. Buyer - purchases goods to be resold later for a profit. 

B. Manufacturer's Salesman — visits prospective customers to promote and sell a product or line of 
products. 

C. Public relations worker - plans activities and publicity to promote favorable opinions of a product or 
business. 

D. Traffic agent - Sells travel tickets, gives information, and contacts potential customers to promote 
greater use of (he travel service. 

E. Travel agent ~ Plan, arrange, and sell travel accomodations. 



B. Insurance agent — contacts prospective customers, assists in planning adequate protection for a 
customer’s family, and sells pohcies or contracts which protect individual.^ and businesses against 
future losses and financial pressures. 

C. Salesman, auto - Sells new and/or used cars and trucks; contacts prospects, appraises trade-in value 
of old car, and arranges for financing and delivery of new car. 

D. Salesman, securities - Buys or sells stocks, bonds, or shares in mutual funds; deals with individuals 
and large organizations and provides many kinds or related services in order to me^t the customer’s 
investment objective. 

E. Travel agent 

F. Salesman, real estate - represents property owners who want to sell and finds potential buyers for 
residential and commercial properties. May also rent and manage properties, make appraisals, and 
arrange for loans to finance purchases. 

GROUP IV 

A. Salesman, real estate 

B. Salesman, securities 

C. Auctioneer 

D. Dc»^.onstrator — arranges setting and shows how a product is u:;ed or prepared in order to gain 
favorable buying attitudes. 

GROUP V 

A. Retail sales clerk - creates customer interest In buying the merchandise a store has in stock by 



GROUP III 
A. Buyer 
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1 answering questions, about the article^ demonstrates its use, how it is cared for, etc., and otherwise 

helps the customer make a selection. 

g B. Routeman - drives pajiel or light trucks over assigned route, sells and delivers goods, or provides 

I services; uses selling ability to mcrease sales to existing customers and obtaining new business. 

C. Salesman, door-to-door - Calls on prospective customers in their homes to show products, demon- 
I strate use or preparation of products, and anange for sale, delivery, and service of items. 

I GROUP VI 
I A. Retail sales clerk 

I Identify occupations that require varying degrees of persuasive skill when dealing with people on a 

I face-to-face basis. Be specific about the skills required in the occupations. 

I Identify occupations in the business contact category that require special skills in addition to those 

that are persuasive. 

I Occupations can be classified within the organization or unit of economic activity in which they 

exist. Such classification will help show relationship to other occupations and possible entrance and 
I advancement opportunities. The relationship of business contact occupations becomes somewhat more 
I meaningful when classified in this manner. As can be seen, some business contact occupations cannot be 
grouped with other occupations. Occupations in the Business Contact categoy can be classified by 
? families as follov's: 
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1 . Retail and vhoh sale trade 

a. Buyer 

b. Manufactureis’ salesman 

c. Demonstrator 

d. Salesman, wholesale 

e. Salesman, aufo 

f. Salesman, door-to-door 

g. Routeman 

h. Retail sales clerk 

2. Insurance, real estate, and securities 

a. Insurance agent 

b. Salesman, securities 

c. Salesman, leal estate 

3. Travel agent 

4. Traffic agent 

5. Public relations worker 



Have students list things (hat they have been persuaded to buy. Have them identify the occupation 
engaged in by the person who sold the item, and the techniques used in persuading them to buy if 
Determine if any of the students have tnd experience in selling. Have them teli of thise experiences. 
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Select and show to the class a film that portrays duties '^nd pertinent information about business 
contact occupations. Whenever possible, show a film that is '^representative of several business contact 
occupations. Some films to select from arc listed in the bibliography of this unit. 



Arrange for six students to participate in a panel discusskm of the importance of business cofitact 
occupations in the community, the state, and the nation. Alloy time for the panel to do some research, 

\ 

Arrange for a resource person who is representative of seveial bumess contact occupations to speak 
to the class. For example, a wholesale salesman, or a store n]anager may have experience in severa! 
business contact occupations, or be in close contact with those ivho are employed in other occupations. 



Involve the students in developing a study display of the buYmess contact occupations. Cut out am! 
mount pictures, charts, and graphs from magazines, ne.vspaphrs, catalogs, and pamphlets. Develop 
captions showing the relationship of these occupations to eaiy/ other and their importance lo the 
community, state, and society as a whole. Acquire other printed Uiformetion about these occupations. 



Arrange for the distributive education coordmator or the busmess education teacher to speak to the 
class about selling and business experience. Have the speaker explain the high school programs he 
represents, and the courses he teaches, and how these may prepare students for business contact occupa^ 
tions. 



Have a student list on the chalkboard as the class names the l;)cal businesses and firms that employ 
people in business contact occupations. Ask the class if they know j)^eople employed at these places. 

Have students collect infor^tmtion from want ads in the neWspapers about business contact fob 
opportunities, beginning salaries, working conditions, and other pertinent information. Display this 
information on the bulletin board. I 



WHAT IS THB IMPORTANCE OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE BUSlf|ESS CONfACT CATEGORY? 

i 

Workers in business contact occupations play an important part in the movement of goods and 
services. They help maintain full employment in industry and contribute to the high level of bTisincss 
activity in our economic systenu Distribution is the middle stage of a three stage economy which starts 
with the proviuction of the goods and services, ard ends with the distribution to the consumer. The 
average salesman may sell items which support the work of as ma iy as 20 lo 30 workers. These workers 
support families with an average of four members. Thus, the salcsi tan is indirectly providing support for 
many people.* 1 



''Nothing happens until something is sold'*. Compare the producer, distributor, and consumer to the 
center, quarterback, and receher on a football teau\. The rcccivcp cannot get the ball from the center 

♦Hopice, E. The Ency clopCNtia of Cwen &rd Voc. - itlonal G uid aAct. pp. 3Sy384. 
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miliout the aid of (he quarterback; similarly, the consumer cannot receive goods from the producer 
mthout the aid of the distributor. In both cases the middleman plays a vital role. Those in the business 
contact area are concerned primarily with the distribution of goods and services. 



WHAT IS IHE NATURE OF THE WORK IN BUSINESS CONTACT OCCUPATIONS? 

Most of the occupations in the business contact category are in sales work. Workers in business 
contact occupations may be involved in selling one item to the consumer, or represent a company that 
assembles und distributes hundreds-sometimes thousands- of similar products. The job may require that 
the worker seV directly to the public from a local business, or the job may require extensive travel to 
reach the people who will bi:y the goods or services. The worker may spend most of his time waiting on 
customers, or he may spend considerable t'^ne planning and trying to persuade a person or group to buy 
the goods 0/ services he represents. 

The customers include housewives buying groceries and other household goods, people buying sport- 
ing goods, and manufacturers and other businessmen buying such items as machine tools, office furni- 
ture, or stationery. 



WHERE IS EMPLOYMENT FOUND IN THE BUSINESS CONTACT OCCUPATIONS? 

'.Vorkers in business contact occupations may sell for manufacturers who produce and distribute 
g^cus to a broad *ea of the country; for wholesalers who stock large quantities of goods so that smaller 
lots may be purchased and resold for i profit by retail stores, door-to-door salesman, and routernen; for 
hardware stores; automobile dealers, furniture and appliance stores, and other retail dealers who deal 
with the wants and needs of the public. Employment may be found at local businesses or with firms 
outside the community which need workers to cover the local territory. 



WHAT ARE THE EDUCAI IONAU REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT IN BUSI- 
NESS CONTACT OCCUPATIONS? 

Such general education courses as English and cor municalions, speech, business mathematics, 
general business, and economics are vital to a person planning to go into occupations in tlie business 
contact area. Experience, as well as education, is vital for advancement to the upper groups of occupa- 
tioiis in the business contact occupations. Part-time work while in high school would be valuable to 
students planning to enter business contact occupations immediately after graduation. Experience and 
specialized training may be gained by participating in a cooperative education program while in high 
school. 

Most employers require beginning worker, n business contact occupations to have at least a higli 
school diploma. Occupations such as the retail sales clerk require some on-the-job orientation and 
experience, after which a person may become quite adept at fulfiUing the required responsibilities. The 
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work of manufacturer’s salesmen and buyers dialing with complex products is much different. 1 
may require years of specialized training in enpneering or some other field. Other business cor 
workers dealing in specialized services and products may acquire technical knowledge by taking coi 
offered at universities or by the manufacturers. ^tDl others gain knowledge tlirough years of on-the 
experience, often supplemented by home study. Thus, a buyer may better qualify for his jot 
attending a college or university; a real estate sahsman may take university extension courses; a d?n 
strator may participate in industry-sponsored trairing programs before beginning his duties. 



WHAT ARE THE EARNINGS AND FRINGE BJiNEFITS IN BUSINESS CONTACT OCCUPATIOI 

Many salesmen are paid on a commission bas s. The amount they earn will depend upon individ 
initiative and drive. Salaries for most .^ales occu )ations range from S 5,000 to 510,000 a Vvar. Hig 
successful real estate agents, securities salesmen, and insurance agents may earn as much as 525,00 
year. Beginning salaries for traffic agents may range front S4,500 to 55,500 with experienced work 
earning as much as $6,?00. Beginning public rdations workers average about $5,800 a year. The 
employed by large organizations may earn as much as $27,000 a year. 

Retail sales clerks may be paid by the hour, The beginning wages are about SI. 75 an lu ui. Pay sea 
oy union contracts are $2.00 or more an hour. Retail sales clerks, as well as other sales workers, may . 
permitted to buy products at a discount at the store vvhuc they work. 

Almost 4.8 million workers were employed ii sales occupations in 1966. About one-fourth we 
part-time employees who usually worked fewer han 35 hours a week. Two out of every five wc 
\/omen, employed mainly in retail stores. About three-fifths of the total number in sales occupatior 
\/erc employed in retail trade. Wholesale salesmen f nd manufacturers’ salesmen made up the next large: 
groups of sales workers. It should bo noted here U‘at many of the jobs in which personal persuasion 
rmtine and the person-to-person relationship is r slatively unimportant are include J in these figure 
F'owe\er, such jobs have not been included in tlic business contact category. There are indications c 
ODportunities for employment in any of the occupations in the business contact categoa'y. Turing th 
1 )70’s employment, particularly in the sales occupctions, is expected to rise moderately. There will b 
more people demanding more goods and services. This means there will be more goods and service 
pioduced, and people will be needed to move these to the public. 



WHAT ARE THE TYPICAL PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS OF THOSE SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED 
IN THESE OCCUPATIONS? 

Every occupation is different in regard to persona requirements and training necessary' for entry and 
advancement. People who do not possess all the personal requirements for a given occupation may still 
be ^uite successful. But, there are certain traits that are recognized as being beneficial to success and 
satis faction in an occupation or several occupations. The following w^ould be beneficial for one planning 
to e rter one or more of the occupations in the business contact category^ 



1. Ability to work independently and make own decisions 

2. Faculty with language (written and oral) 

3. Outgoing personality 

4. Desire to deal with people 

5. Ability to cope with frustrations and problems in dealing with people 

6. Ability to relate to and deal with people at all levels and to recognize and cope with many 
different personalities 

7. Ability to exercise persistence in persuasive-type activities 

8. Ability to calculate rates, interests, dividends, etc. 

9. Knov/ledge of credit, marketing and economic conditions, sales, psychology, and advertising 

10. Ability to plan activities, and to keep records of sales, credit and payment, and billing 

Devise a check list from the list of personal characteristics to pass to the students for evaluating 
themselves against these characteristics. 

See Appendix D for a sample supplementary check list to be used at this point. 

Qualification for business contact work depends primarily upon tlie ability to relate effectively to 
other people, but clerical ability is also needed for some of the tasks. The more demanding business 
contact jobs require the social insiglit to evaluate human personalities and gauge their reactions. How- 
ever, business contact workers are not required to have a professional understanding of Die individual in 
the sense of the lawyer, clergyman, counselor, or social worker. More difficult business contact jobs 
require the exercise of judgement and reasoning in carrying out rules and regulations, and the type of 
outgoing personality which generates easy communication with others. 

Jn most selling situations, there is required a capacity for energetic promotion, skill in persuasion and 
determination to convince in the face of resistance or indifference.* 

Discuss why such personal characteristics are essential for success and enjoyment in doing business 
contact work. Relate points throughout to specific occupations. 

Discuss special skills required to certain business contact workers. An example would be the required 
technical knowledge of equipment the IBM salesman must possess. 

Men have traditionally occupied most roles in these occupations, rather than women, particularly at 
the upper levels. However, there are examples of women being quite successful in these occupatioiis at all 
levels. There are many women in such occupariens as retail sales clerks and door-to-door selling. This 
may be true because of the relatively small amount of preparation needed for entry into such occupa- 
tions. Many do this on a part-time basis. 

•Counselors Desk Aid. U. S. Department of Labor. 
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HOW CAN THE STUDENTS EXPLORE THE OCCUPATIONS IN THE BUSINESS CONTACT CATE- 
GORY? 

PrescyxtQtion of the content suggested thm fat, and student invoh'cment in the activities conducted 
during the presentation, shculd hare prepared the student for tentatively selecting one or more occupa- 
tions to explore in the business contact ta'egory , Review the section in the teacher's handbook that 
explains how Individual exploration of occupations should proceed. 

Providing the students with specific occupational information is the begifiuing of several phases of 
ifuUvidual exploration that will carry the student through realistic and meaningful experiences related to 
the occupations in question. All materials needed should be readily available. The student should fully 
understand how to use the materials. 

The instructor should review the teachers handbook for information on how the students may get 
maximum benefit from exploration of printed material, i/se of filmstrips and tapes, suggested rcsomces, 
etc. 



See Appendix B for a suggested occupational study form for use when exploring an occupatioi:. 

Devise a check sheet or a progress chart for use in keeping a record of what the students arc doing 
dufing the individual exploration periods. Students woidd simply check with the teacher each time they 
change direction and ^egin exploring a different business contact occupation, lliis may also be used for 
keeping records of all activities the students are involved in during this and other units. 



Let the students make brief oral rcp( fis to the class on one of the occupations explored. Allow 
enough time for them to do research on the occupations they have selected. 

i 

The second phase of individual exploration is to provide the students with directions for doing one or ^ : 
more activities pertaining to the occupations they have chosen to explore in depth, and to provide for a 
place to conduct such activities. The fools and materials needed for the aciivities must be available. j 
Stud ents will be able to help in this respect. 



Review the teacher s handbook for information on the purpose of mock or si-nutated activities^ | 
instructor and student roles during these activities, and other related learning r:xperie*,ccs that will apply 
to occupations in this category. See the simulated activity in appendix F, : 



ERIC 



EVALUATION 

WHAT EVALUATION SHOULD BE MADE FOR THE UNIT AS A WHOLE? 

Some student and teacher evaluation tools have been suggested during the unit. There should be a 
culminating evaluation at this point to detcmiinc (I) the behavior changes produced by the prcscntatioii 
of the general information to the group and (2) the behavior changes occurring from tndisidual ex- 
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ploration of specific occupations. 

Prepare an evaluation questionnaire to give to the students when they have completed this unit, (see 
Appendix C for a sample J 



WHAT EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION IS NECESSARY FOR PLANNING A CAREER IN BUSI- 
NESS CONTACT WORK? 



The students have had the opportunity to evaluate their fitness for occupations in the business 
«;ontact category. But, all these occupations require preparation of some sort before the prospective 
worker is fully qualified to carry out the duties involved. This preparation includes botli general educa- 
tion and specialized 1- ining. The amounts will vary with each group in which tliese occupations have 
been classified. The retail sales clerk may not need to prepare beyond the minimum fonnal education 
plus a brief period of demonstration and practice on the job in order to carry out necessary responsi- 
bilities. Tile buyer or public relations worker, on the other hand, will probably need a college degree. He 
may also have several years of experience in other related fields of employment. The manufacturer's 
salesman will probably be a college graduate. His job will require continuous education in order to stay 
abreast of consumer trends and new product information, and to deal with competition. 

Most occupational briefs and other printed materials will indicate educational preparation necessary 
for pursuit of this occupation as a career. Many schools or areas do not offer such educational courses or 
curriculums. The teacher-counselor must lead the students in discovering educational offerings in the 
local school and possible alternatives in planning a curriculum for business contact occupations. 

Such general education courses as English, communications, business mathematics, economics, sales- 
manship, public speaking, finance, psychology, and business law are vital for entering most of t^'e 
occupations in the business contact category. The high school cooperative program in distributive educa- 
tion would provide for study in several of these areas, as well as on-the-job experience under the 
direction and supervision of an employer. This program will provide an avenue of entiance in several of 
the business contact occupations during the junior or senior year in high school. This prepares the 
student for full-time employment immediately after graduating from high school. He may then advance 
to a higlujT position with experience and desire. During participation in the program, his school day is 
divided between the regular school activities and on-the-job training. If the school has such a program, 
students niay arrange for a conference with the teacher-coordinator to get further information. 

Studerits may be able to get the de^^ired courses not offered in the higli school at one of the public 
iunior coi'eges. Several junior colleges offer training in marketing and distribution technology. This 
training p;ogiam V. primarily for those interested in mid-management oc uipations. Therefore, it is 
somewhat more advanced than the higli school cooperative program. 

More specific information on the junior college offerings can be obtained by writing directly to the 
admissions office and/or the information director, A vocational-technical guide of M;ssissipoi junior 
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college offerings can be obtained from the Vocational and Technical Division, State Department of 
Education, Jackson. 

Information concerning private and oul-of-state junior colleges can be obtained by writing directly to 
the institutions. 

Several Mississippi state-s?ipported four-year colleges and universities offer programs of study ir. 
liberal arts, business, marketing, management, and economics. Such fields may very well qualify people 
for entry in responsible positions in certain business contact occupations. Those interested should write 
to the departments at the colleges or universities, and ask for such information as required courses and 
electives, typical occupations the graduates enter, and high school courses needed to enroll in a particular 
field of study. 

Some amount of on-the-job training is essential even for the college graduate who initially enters on 
occupation. All occupations are unique in respect to certain educational and skill requirements. This may 
be such that it can be learned only in the particular work setting. Employers have various means of giving 
on-the-job orientation and training to new workers. 

The employee anticipating entering a career as a buyer will start as a buyer trainee and work for quite 
some time as an assistant buyer. Some manufechirers have on-tl;e-job training programs for their sales- 
men who have college degrees in business or engineering. This may last for a year or longer. Brokerage 
offices, investment bankers, and mutual fund firms provide training for beginning security salesman that 
last SIX months longer. Large travel agencies may give about six months of on-the-job training. Before 
they begin selling, new insurance agents usually receive training at insurance company home offices or at 
the agencies and brokerage firms where they will be working. Newly hired sales clerks may receive 
on-the-job instruction under tlie close supervision of an experienced employee. In larger stores training 
programs may be more formal, and beginners usually attend training sessions for a few days. 

For additional information about entry in and preparation for specific occupations in the business 
contact category, contact local business establishments. They may know about the availability of training 
programs, job opportunities for part-time or full-time work, or scholarship and/or loans. 
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ORGANIZAIION CATECX)RY 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

1. To help students conceive the concept “organization” so they may better understand the rela- 
tionship of occupations in this category. 

2. To characterize and define briefly what is meant by “organization occupations.” 

3. To introduce students to the organization occupations by defining each ocrapation, by giving 
students a list and definition of the occupations, and by using slides of persons employed in these 
occupations, 

4. To help students realize the importance of the role played by those engaged in organization 
occupations. 

5. To give students a brief characterization of the nature of the work in organization occupations. 

6. To relate to students the type of environment and location where organization occupations may 
be found. 

7. To discuss briefly, in groups, the general educational requirements for entry and advancement in 
these occupations. 

8. To inform students of the typical earnings and fringe benefits that can be expected by those 
employed in organization occupations. 

9. To give students an insight into the employment trends and outlook for occupations in this 
category. 

10. To motivate students to strive for higher achievements in their school work by showing them the 
relationship between subjects taken in school and occupations in the organization category. 



STUD, : .dJECTIVES 

1. To understand the relationship of occupations in the organization category. 

2. To know what is meant by the concept "organization occupations.” 

3. To list and define typical occupations found in this category. 

4. To realize Iho importance of the role played by those engaged in organization occupations. 

5. To characterize the nature of the work involved in these occupations. 

6. To know the type of environment and location where organization occupations may be found. 

7. To discuss briefly, in groups, the general educational requirements for entry aid advancement ii? 
these occupations. 

8. To know the typical earnings and fringe benefits that can be expected by those employed in 
organization occupations. 

9. To gain an insight into the employment trends and outlook for occupations in this category. 

10. To strive for higher achievements in school work after being shown the relationship between 
subjects taken in school and occupations in the organization category. 

n. To increase knowledge of self in relation to occupations. 

12. To acquire information about and understanding of a specific occupation through reading 
occupational information and by engagingin occupation related activities. 



13, To know what sources are available for k-depth study of specific occupations. 

14. To become familiar with several institutions offering training in a specific occupation. 



QUESTIONS RELATING TO THIS CATEGORY 

1. What is meant by the term “organization”? 

2. What are the occupations in the organization category? 

3. \Vhat is the importance of occupations in the organization category? 

4. What is the nature of the work in organization occupations? 

5. Where is employment in organization occupations found ! 

6. What are the educational requiremenis for entry and advancement in organization occupations? 

7. What are the earnings and fringe benefits in organization occupations? 

8. What is the employment outlook for occupations in the orgar^ization category? 

9. What is tlie relationship between subjects taken in school and occupations in the organization 
category. 

Help students reevaluate their personal charactemtics, interests, apii .des, and achievements that 
were discussed in :he Orientation Section. Place special emphasis c 'he characteristics, interests, 
aptitudes, and achievements that are necessaty for successful entrance and advancement in organization 
occupations. 



WHAT IS MEANT BY THE TERM “ORGANIZATION”? 

Webster defines organization as “the act or process of organizing.” To clarify this definition it is 
necessary to define the term “organize.” Organize as defined by Webster means “to put in a state of 
order; to anange elements into a whole of interdependent parts; to arrange or constitute into a coherent 
unity in which each part has a special function or relation.” In other words, organize means taking 
people, things, or data which are working by themselves and combining these in an orderly manner to 
accomplish a specific purpose. 

“These ai’e the managerial and white collar jobs in business, industry, and government, the 
ocaipations concerned primarily with the organization and efficient functioning of commercial 
enterprises and of government activities.”^ 

These are typically “desk jobs” which are necessary for the smooth running of business and govern- 
ment activities. Examples are hotel manager, stenographer, typist, and certified public accountant.”^ 

Numerous occupations are found in this category, which is the second largest in Dr. Ann Roe’s 
schema — technology is the largest category. Every one of the six groups in the organization category will 
contain occupations. 

Give students a pretest to determine their knowledge of this occupational category. See Appendix A 
for a sample pretest. 

Roe. The Piydiology of OcoiDiUofli (New York, 1956), p. ISi. 

^WfflowbrookHIgh School A Report On Project CVIS (VOU Park. lOinols. 1969), p. 19. 



WHAT ARE THE OCCUPATIONS IN THE ORGANIZATION CATEGORY? 



Encourage students to give examples of people they know who are employed in these occupations. 
Have them tell what they knows^bout the occupation — the type work, earnings, environment, etc. 

Show slides, if possible, of persons employed in these occupations as each is discus.^ed. 



GROUP I 

Economist -- compiles, processes, and interprets economic and statistical data; concerned with the 
solution of economic problems arising from the production and di^’tribution of goods Jind services; (study 
conditions affecting production, distribution, and consumption of goods and services.) 



GROUP II 

A. Actuary - calculates irsurance and annual payuicnts on insuiance contracts, money set aside to 
meet debts, and shares of surplus allocated to a policyholder in a participating insurance 
company. 

B. Certified public accountant -- reviews financial records and reports and gives opinions as to their 
reliability; advise: clients on tax matters and other financial and accounting problems; and meets 
states’ legal requirements for public practice. 

C. Controller, bank - authorizes and controls the use of funds kept by the treasurer; supervises the 
maintenance of accounts and records; analyzes these records; and often fonnulates policies that 
concern the bank’s financial problems. 

D. Economist, government industrial — studies and analyzes economic factors involv.^d in 
production, distribution, and use of goods or services to insure maximum use of assets and to 
develop desirable markets; interprets effects of government regulations ajid restrictions on 
industrial policies. 

E. CJeographer, economic — analyzes the geographic distribution of economic activities, including 
manufacturing, mining, farming, trade, and communications. 

F. Hospital administrator - supervises and coordinates the administrative activities of the hospital 
with the medical servicr^s; supervises the operation of a hospital and all related units. 

G. Bank loan officer -- examines applications for loans arid analyzes potential loan markets. 

H. Manager, advertising - plans the advertising policies of the organization, establishes budgets, and 
determines what type of advertising methods can be most effectively used. 

I. Manager, hotel - has responsibility for operating hotels profitably and providing the best possible 
services and comfort for guests; is in charge of personnel, the money for operating the hotel, and 
publicity about the hotel. 

J. Marketing researcher - collects, analyzes, and interprets data to deleimine potential sales of a 
product or service. 

K. Personnel relations administrator ~ organizes, directs, and coorduiates industrial relations 
activities of an organisation, such as assembling and aiialyzing data concerning problems of 
absenteeism, labor turnover, and employment of physically handicapped and women; conducts 
surveys on living costs and wage rates; studies current labor laws and regulations; etc. 
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ProJuction manager, advertising - coorduiates activities c f c jsigxi, illustration, photography, 
paste-up, and typography personnel to prepare advertisemi nts for publication, and <;'!pervises 
workers engaged in pasting-up advertising layouts in art depar tment or studio. 

Purchasing agent - buys raw materials, machinery, supplies, J and scr/iccs required by businesses 
or companies, considering cost, quality, quantity, and time ne eded. 



GROUP III 

! 

I 

A. Automotive parts counterman — purchases, stores, and issues spare parts for automotive 
equipment from behind a counter in a repair shop or parts store. 

B. Cashier, bank — directs bank’s monetary programs, tran!; actions, and security measures in 
accordance with banking principle and legislation; receives funds (coin customers and employees; 
disburses funds; and records monetary transactions incidental to cor luci of business. 

C. Claims adjuster, insurance — investigates claims for loss or damages filed in conjunction with 
insurance policy and tries to effect settlement out of court. 

D. Employment interviewer — interviews job applicants in an ej iploynient agency and refers them 

to prospective employers for consideration. [ 

E. Housekeep^.r, hotel - supervises work activities of cleaning personnel to insure clean, orderly, 

and attractive rooms in hotels. i 

F. Manager, hotel - (see definition in Group II) j 

G. Programmer - works in the field of electronic data processin g; writes and codes the instructions 

which control the work of a computer. | 

H. Secretary, private - schedules appointments, gives infonnation to callers, takes dictation, and 
othi rwis-5 relieves officials of clerical work and minor administf*ative and business detail. 

I. Secretary , social - attends to social, business, and personal affi irs of employer. 

J. Stenographer, technical - takes dictation in shorthand of correspondence, :eports, and other 

matter, r nd transcribes dictated material, using a typewriter; »:akes dictafion in medical, legal, or 
scientific terms. * 

K. Stenographer, court ~ records proceedings In law courts; special'zes in shorthand reporting, 

either manual or machine. ' 

L. Teller, (all kinds) - receives and pays out money and keeps: records of money and negotiable 
instruments involved in various transactions. 

M. Traffic manager, industrial - ananges for transportation of rav materials and finished products 
to and from industrial and commercial firms; determines the kind and amount of goods to be 
shipped, the time when delivery is needed; chooses the type transportation, the route, and finally 
the particular canier, or transportation company. 

N. Traffic a|:ent, airlines - sells flight tickets, reserves seats and cargo space, and takes care of the 
ground handling of au'planes. (Traffic representative works to build up the use of air travel to 
increase business; contacts possible customers and makes caih to businesses and industries to 
encourage more extensive use of the airlines.) 



GROUP IV 



A. Accountant - compiles, analyzes, and prepares such business and financial records as profit and 
loss statements, balance sheets, cost studies, and tax reports. 

B. Adding machine operator ~ uses machines which perform the calculations of addition, subtrac- 
tion, and sometimes multiplication; transcribes the machine calculations onto business report 
forms or other type records. 

C. Automotive service advisor - confers with the customer to determine his seivice needs and 
arranges for a mechanic to do the work; waits on customers who bring their automobiles in for 
maintenance and repairs. 

D. Billing machine operator ~ prepares statements, bills, and invoices to be sent to customer, 
itemizing amount customer owes, using billing machines with or without computing devices. 

E. Bookkeeper, general - records and summarizes the fiiiancial transactions of a business, industry, 
or institutional agency. 

r. Bookkeeping machine operator — operates simple bookkeeping machines which record only one 
type of transaction, such as accounts payable, or, in banking operations, only deposits; sorts 
documents to be posted; prepares periodic trial balances. 

G. Calculating machine operator - uses mechanical or electrically operated computers to obtain 
various kinds of caJciilatfons, such as division, multiplication, addition, subtraction, square root, 
and statistical computations. 

H. Card - tape - converter operator “ operates machines which automatically transcribe data from 
punch cards to reels of tape or from tape to punched cards, for use in automatic data-processing 
equipment; wires a fairly simple plugboard and interprets signals from a panel of lights on the 
machine. 

I. Qerk, billing — receives the payments made by customers for goods and services; prepares 
invoices and bills of lading. 

J. Gerk, disbursement - verifies accuracy of loan applications and prepares a file for each loan 
transaction. 

K. Gcrk supervisor, shipping - supeivises and coordinates activities of workers engaged in packing 
and shipping merchandise or material and keeps records of shipments. 

L. Gerk, bank reconcilement - reconciles total shown on company's bank ledger with total shown 
on company’s bank statement by listing outstanding checks, deposits not yet posted by the bank, 
and service charges not yet posted on company records, and computing adjusted totals using an 
adding machine. 

M. Gerk, bank trust investment - posts the daily investment transactions of bank customers, 

N. Gerk, bank country collection — sorts the thousands of pieces of mail which come in daily to a 
city bank and determines which items must be held at the main office and which should be 
routed to branch banks or out-of-city banks for collection. 

O. Gerk, bank transit - sorts bank items such as checks and drafts on other banks, lists and totals 
the amounts involved, and prepares the documents so that they can be mailed for collection. 

P. Gerk, bank exchange - services foreign deposit accounts ar d determines charges for cashing or 
handling checks drawn against such accounts. 

Q. Gerk, bank interest - maintains records relating to Lrterest-bearing items which are due to or 
from the bank; collects interest on these contracts. 

O 



R. Clerk, bank mortgage - types legal papers affecting title to real estate upon which mone; 
been loaned, and maintains records relatin g to taxes and insurance on such properties. 

S. Console operator - checks and contrc’ls electronic digital computer to process busi 
scientific, engineering, or other data acco rding to operating instructions; operates the comp 
examines the programmer’s instruction >heet for the run and ascertains the procedure t 
followed. 

T. Conductor, railroad passenger — supervises and coordinates activities of a (rain crew engage 
transporting passengers on passenger trains. 

U. Front office clerk, hotel accommodates hotel patrons by performing any combination ol 
following duties: registering and assigning rooms to guests, issuing room key and escort insti 
tions to bellman; date-stamping, sorting, ind racking incoming mail and messages; transmiti 
and receiving messages, etc. 

V. High-speed printer operator - operates high-speed printing machine to convert scientific, ei 
neering, or business information previously recorded on reels of tape into printed records. 

W. Proof machine operator, bank — sorts, records, and proves records of bank transactions, sucf 
checks, deposit slips, and withdrawal slips, using proof machine. 

X- Receptionist - receives-clients or custome/S coming into an establishment, discovers theh wan 
and directs them accordin^y, 

y. Salesperson, retail - displays, describes, and sells to individuals, merchandise such as hardwa 
furniture, and garments; utilizes general knowledge of the characteristics, quality, and merit > 
items sold. 

Z, Station agen^, milroad ~ supervises and coordinates activities of workers engaged in sellii 
tickets, checking baggage, and maintaining building and grounds of railroad station. 

4 A. Stenographer, general — takes fairly ro itine dictation and performs routine office task 
transcribes dictated material, usuig typewriler. 

BB. Tape librarian ~ classifies catalogs, stores tipes, and makes them available when they are neede< 
again. 



GROUP V 



A. Cashier, box office - sells tickets for admis non to places of entertainment, such as skating rinks 
baseball parks, stadiums, and amusement patks. 

B. Cashier, checkout ~ itemizes and totals as turner’s purchases in self-service grocery or depart- 
ment store, using cash register; collects me ney from customer and makes chan.^e; may stock 
shelves, weigh items, bag merchandise, and isaie trading stamps. 

C. Gerk typist performs general clerical woik requiring use of typenriter in majority of duties; 
combines typing with fiJing, sorting mail, answering the telephone, and other gener.d office work. 

D. Gerk, mortgage - types the legal papers necessary for real estate titles, records the transactions, 

and maintains record card files. , 

E. Gerk, waybill ~ types shipping tickets an 1 other specialized forms in a railroad office and 
performs other type general office work. 

F. Gerk, accounting - performs variety of rout ne calculating, posting, and typing duties to accom- 
plish accounting; that is, posts details of buj’iness transactions, totals accounts, types vouchers, 
etc. 
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G. Clerk, shipping - checks to see that an order has been filled conectly before it is shipped, 
prepares bills of lading and any other shipping forms needed, makes records of the weight and 
cost of each shipment, checks each shipment for conect address, and keeps accurate records on 
each shipment. 

H. Gerk, insurance policy change - compiles data on changes in insurance policies and enters 
changes in beneficiaries and coverage on policies, in accordance with the instructions given by 
agents. 

I. Duplicating machine operator ~ reproduces handwritten or typewritten matter, using a dupli- 
cating machine; may keep a record of the number of copies made. 

J. Embossing machine operator - operates machine to emboss names and addresses on metallic and 
nonmetallic plates for use in duplicating or addressing machines or for use in name plates and 
tags. 

K. Insurance checker - checks the information entered on pohcies by other clerical workers to be 
certain that the work is accurate. 

L. Key punch operator - uses machines similar in action to typewriters to punch holes in a card in 
such a position that each hole can be identified as representh.g a specific item of information. 

M. Mail machine operator, preparing - nms automatic equipment which handles outgoing mail; 
feeds the mail into envelope-opening machines that will fold mail enclosures and insert them in 
envelopes, or seal, stamp, or address mail. 

N. Mail carrier - sorts mail for delivery and delivers and collects mail on assigned routes. 

O. PBX operator - works at switch boards in business establishments and may operate a cord or 
cordless switch beard; assists people in placing calls and helps locate desired parties; keeps record 
of calls completed, charges incurred, and the department to be charged. 

P. Policy writer, insurance types onto policy forms, from approved insurance applications, the 
name and address of the policyholder, amount of the policy, premium rate, and other informa- 
tion. 

Q. Postal clerk - sorts incoming and outgoing mail in a post office and serves the public at the 
windows in post office lobbies, selling stamps and money orders and providing other services. 

R. Sorter, bank - separates bank documents, checks, deposit slips, and other bank items into 
different groups and tabulates each “batch’* so they may be charged to the proper account. 

S. Tabulating machine operator ~ operates a machine that processes information from tabulating 
cards into printed records; routes processed cards to the next work station. 

T. Tape perforator operator - types letters, reports, and other material from master copy to 
perforated tape using a special typewriter; pastes gummed paper over holes to correct eno.s; may 
file perforated rolls; may operate automatic typewriter that reproduces material from perforated 
tape or paper. 

U. Telephone operator - aids persons using telephone services, weli as other telephone operators, 
placing calls and making tMephone connections. 

V. Telegrapher, railroad - transmits and receives messages, train orders, and car reports in Morse 
code, using manual or semiautomatic key. 

W. Ticket agent, railroad - collects fares f om passengers in a train station as they pass through t!ie 
waiting room to the platform. 
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X. Transcribing machine operator - transcribes letters, reports, or other recorded data, using a 
transcribing (voice reproducing) machine and a typewriter. 

Y. Typist, data — converts alphabetic, numeric, and symbolic data mto coded form on punched 
cards or tapes. 



GROUP VI 

A. Mail machine operator, handling - tends machine that automatically seals envelopes and imprints 
postmark on envelopes or tape to be posted on packages. 

B. Sorting machine operator - tends machine that automatically sorts perforated tabulating cards 
into specified groups. 

It should be pointed out that the Precedent of the United States, Cabinet members, governors of the 
fifty states, and other high government officials are considered to be a part of the organization occupa- 
tion category. Industrial tycoons, top executives of all sizable organizations, international bankers and 
merchants, and top level hibor leaders should also be mentioned at this point. Divide the class into 
sections and have each section make a report on one of the occupations mentioned above giving the 
duties of the office or the job, hov^ one is chosen to fill the position and other pertinent information. 

Select a film to show to the class that portrays duties and pertinent information about organization 
occupations. Whenever possible, show a film that is representative of several occupations in this category. 
A list of suggested films are found in the appendix. 

Arrange for four to six students to participate in a panel discussion of the importance of organization 
occupations in the community, state, and nation. Allow time for the students to prepare for the 
discussion. 

Have a resource person who is representative of several organization orcupations speak to the class. 
Foii example, an officer of a bank who is familiar with several organiz(,tion occupations found in his 
establishment. 

Ask the business education teacher to speak to the class ok office occupations to include the 
following: secretarial occupations, business machine operator occupations, and occupations in data 
processing. Have him explain the program he represents, the courses taught, and how these courses help 
prepare students for organization occupations. 



WHAT IS THE IMPORTAtlCE OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE ORGANIZATION CATEGORY? 

No one group of occu]>ations can be said to be more important than another group. Every worker in 
any business or government organization has a job that must be done. Some of the workers in any 
establishment actually do the work: in a store the sales people do the selling; in a school the teachers do 
the teaching. Other people in any establishment muiit see that the work gets done. The salesman in the 
store could not sell if someone didn’t see that he hsd products to sell and a place to sell them. Teachers 
coulda’t teach if the superintendent hadn’t organized the school, seen that classrooms were built, 
p.-ovided supplies, etc. 
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This last group, the ones who organize other people and things to get a job done, are the ones we are 
discussing in this unit. Although they do not actually do the work of a business or organization, very 
little would get done without them. 

Select a humess w/7/z y^hlch the students are familiar and lead the group in making a list of the 
**organizing"* jobs that must be done by the owner or manager. 



WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE WORK IN ORGANIZATION OCCUPATIONS? 

Most of the occupations in this category can be called “desk jobs, and the work can be charac- 
terized as “paper work.” An accountant works largely with the financial records of an organization. A 
secretary may do many types of jobs for her employer, but in each case the work is done largely behind a 
desk and involves written materials ~ paper work. 

A few of the occupations in this category require a lot of contact v^dth people. Some require some 
movement both inside and outdoors. Primarily, however, these occupations require a person to stay 
behind a desk and work with written materials, and various types of machines such as, adding machines, 
calculators, data processing equipment, etc. 

Have each student interview some person employed in an organization occupation from their list and 
write a short description of that personas work. 



WHERE IS EMPLOYMENT IN ORGANIZATION OCCUPATIONS FOUND? 
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An organization of any size must have people whose job is to organize and direct the work of others. 
Therefore, any business or government organization involving more than a few employees has people 
engaged in oiganization occupations. 

Any orjjanization employing more than Just a few people must have someone who is responsible for 
organizing and directing the work of others. Most businesses, industries, schools, and city and county 
government would have occupations in this category. 

Obtain listings of occupations found in a least rivo local businesses and one government office. Have 
the class, as a group, determine which occupations are in the organization category and their percentage 
of the total 

Have ecch student attempt to make a list of types of businesses in which there are no organization 
occupations. 



WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT IN 
ORGANlZ.\TION OCCUPATIONS? 

As was discussed in the introductory section, th« general educational requirements for entrance into 
an occupation in Group I is a minimum of a bachelor’s degree, usually in a particular subject area. 
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Economists^ who are found m this group, must have a thorough grounding in economic theory, economic 
history, and methods of economic analysis. For those who want to advance to positions that require 
more research and more responsibility, graduate work should be planned. 

A bachelor s degree in a particular subject area is usually required for entry uito the occupations in 
Group 11. Some of the occupations, such as an actuary and a certified public accountant, require special 
examinations. An actuary must pass a series of examinations, which usually take approximately five to 
ten years to complete, to gain full professional status. Accountants must pass the CPA examination 
provided by the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants and be licensed or registered by the 
state board of accountancy in their particular state before they can practice as a “certified public 
accountant.” Often special training may be needed to enter and/or advance in some of these occupations. 
For example, one wishing to be a bank controller may be required to participate in a well-organized 
officer-training program which may be from six months to one year in length. 

Group III requires a high school education for entrance. Some employers of persons in such occupa- 
tions as employment interviewer and programmer prefer employees who have a college degree. 
Additional training in some occupations, (programmer, accountant, etc.,) is important for advancing to 
levels of greater responsibility. 

In Group IV a high school education is required. It is preferable for an interest clerk in a bank to 
have more education, but this is not a restrictive factor. 

As was mentioned in the introduction, certain higli school courses relating to the specific occupations 
are important in entering Group V. Typewriting would be a “rriust” for cne wishing to be a typist ora 
clerk typist. Business machines would contribute to success as a duplicating machine operator, tran- 
scribing machine operator and a tabulating machine operator. A checkout cashier and some other 
occupations in this group require involvement in special training classes. A high school education is 
required for entrance in this group. 

Group VI occupations do not require a high school education, but those who have this education 
may be preferred over those who do not. On-the-job training would possibly be the only training a mail 
machine operator and a sorting n achine operator would need. 

Have students choose a particular occupation from the list gf\>en in preceding pages and write a 
paragraph on the educational requirements for entering and advancing in the occupation. Allow the 
students time to do some research to gather the information they need. This may be used as a homework 
assignment. Give the students examples of sources where this infortnation can be found. 



WHAT ARE THE EARNINGS AND FRINGE BENEFITS IN ORGAN.IZATION CKTCUPATIONS? 

Earnings vjiry greatly from a:cupation to occupition in this category. In these occupations, as well as 
occupations found in the other categories, earnings may depend upon the type of education one has, tho 
size and type of the place of employment, special training programs and special examinations taken, 
degree of responsibility one must assume and numemus other factors. 

An economist, a Group I occupation, has a beginning salary of appro.ximately $5,300. As he acquires 
more experience and more responsibility his eaminfis may increase to $17,000 or more. 

Earnings h Group II occupations range from $5,500 as a beginning salary to $50,000 or more as a 
maximum. Purchasing agents, for CAample, earn from $5,500 to $50,000 based upon the factors giver 
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above. A market researcher may earn from S6,900 to $16,000 or more; an advertising manager from 
$8,000 to $30,000 or more; an actuary from $6,500 to $25,000 or more; a CPA from $8,1 50 to $50,000 
or more, etc. 

Group 111 earnings range from about $3,200 to $50,000 or more. To be more specific, a hotel 
manager may earn from $4,000 to $50,000 or more, an accountant from $7,000 to $18,000 p'us, and a 
hotel housekeeper from $3,200 to $15,000 or more. Again, the sue and type of the place of employ- 
ment, among other things, are determinants of the earnings of a particular occupation. 

In Group IV, a railroad passenger conductor may earn approxunately $1 1,400 a year; a bank transit 
clerk usually earns from $2,500 to $3,000, depending on certain factors; a general bookkeeper may earn 
$3,500 to $4,500 or more; a secretary may earn $5,000 plus, though normally less. 

Occupational earnings in Group V range froin about $2,500 to $7,200. Telephone operators usually 
earn from $3,300 to $6,200, typist from $3,400 to $5,000, PBX operators from $2,500 to $4,150 and 
railroad ticket agents from $5,600 to $7,200. 

Both occupations in the last group have comparable earnings from $3,750 to $5,850. 

Be sure to keep in mind when choosing an occupation that many factors determine the earnings, not 
necessarily the occupation itself. 

Fringe benefits for alt of these occupations are very similar. These are: vacations with pay, some paid 
holidays, group life insurance, hospitalization and surgical benefits, and retirement plans. Some have 
fringe benefits that are peculiar only to their occupation. Banking occupations offer profit sharing or 
bonus plans and preferred banking services, and hotel housekeepeis are provided with laundry and free 
uniforms. Fringe benefits in any given occupation may vary considerably from one business to the next. 

Provide students mth several copies of some of the larger state-v,^ide newspapers and have the 
students check the want-<id section to see what typical salaries are listed for organization occupations. 
Have students report their findings to the class. 



WHAT IS THC EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR OCCUPATIONS IN THE ORGANIZATION 
CATEGORY? 

Organization occupations are found in almost all types of businesses and government offices, and 
includes many types of occupations. There is no statement of employment opportunity that will apply 
to all occupations in the category; however, some generalizations cbn be made. 

Our expanding economy and a continued high level of business activity will create an excellent 
demand for people properly trained in Group I and II organization occupations. 

The demand is expected to be veiy good in most of the occupations found in Groups III and IV. 
Increased automation, low job turnover rates, and decreasing passenger traffic will make railroad occupa- 
tioriS the exceptions. 

The outlook in occupations in Groups V and VI is good to moderately good. Some jobs in these 
groups will be replaced by automation. Many of these jobs are held by women, however, and their 
turnover rale is large enough to keep the outlook good. 

Ask an employer who has several office workers to speak to the class. Ask him to emphasize the 
shortage of trained workers and opportunities for advancement 



WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUBJECTS TAKEN IN SCHOOL AN J OCCUPATIONS 1 
THE ORGANIZATION CATEGORY? 



M02t of the occupations in Groups I and II of this category’ require at least a college degree, 
student interested in one of these occupations should, in high school, follow a genera! college prepai 
tory curriculum. If the school offers courses that apply directly to the occupation chosen, sped 
emphasis should be given to these courses. For example, a student interested in becoming an econom: 
would certainly place special emphasis on high school economics if it is offered. 

The occupations in Groups III and IV require at least a high school diploma. Employers prefer son 
college in some of the occupations. Many of the occupations require some kind of specialized trainii 
after high school. Students interested in one of these occupations should take high school subjects th; 
would prepare them for the occupation or for further training. Many of these occupations are offi( 
occupations. High school subjects such as typing, shorthand, or bookkeeping will be valuable on the jol 
or in post-high-school training. 

Some occupations in Group V and VI do not require a high school diploma, but most employers wi 
hire only high school graduates. A student interested in any one of these occupations should take an 
subjects offered that will help to prepare him for employment. For example, if a student is interested i 
a retail selling job he should take Distributive Education if it is offered. 

List, with the students* help, all courses offered by your school that might apply directly U 
organization occupations. 

Have each student choose an occupation that he might be interested in from this category and plan < 
high school curriculum based on this choice* Have each one distinguish between courses that relaU 
directly to the occupation or to further training in the occupation and general education courses. 
Emphasize that the students are not actually making a vocational choice and planning a curriculum, but 
are learning to do so. 

End this introduction section to the organization category by briefly summarizing the material that 
has been covered to this point. 

Each student will now choose an occupation from those listed under the third question for further 
study. When choosing an occupation to explore, the student should be reminded that he is to compare 
his personal Characteristics, interests, aptitudes, and achievements with those that are required for 
successful entrance and advancement in the particular occupation. Review the section in the Teacher *s 
Handbook that explains how individual exploration of occupations should proceed. 

Provide the students with specific occupational information such as pamphlets and booklets, film- 
strips, etc, (see appendix for a list of suggested materials) and with general occupational information 
materials such as the O ccupational Outlook Handbook. Dictionary o f Occupational Titles. Encyclopedia 
of Careers, etc. This is the beginning of several phases of individual exploration that will carry the 
student through realistic and meaningful experiences related to the occupation in question. All materials 
needed should be readily available. Afake sure that each student understands completely how to use the 
materials. 

Review the Teacher's Handbook for information on how the students may get ynaximum benefit 
from exploration of printed material, use of filmstrips and tapes, suggested resources, etc. 

Have each student complete an occupational study form as he explores on occupation, Eee Appendix 
B for a suggested occupational study form to be utilized. 
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A check sheet or progress chart should be devised for use in keeping a record on each student as he 
engages in the individual exploration periods. Students should inform the teacher if they wish to change 
directions end begin exploring another occupation. 

A brief oral report about the occupation explored should be assigned to each student. Allow time for 
other students to ask questions pertaining to each report. 

After completing this phase of individual exploration, each student is to be provided with directions 
for doing one or more activities pertaining to the occupation he has chosen to explore in depth, and 
provided with a place to conduct such activities. Make certain all materials needed are available. 

Review the section in the Teacher *s Handbook pertaining to the use of simulated learning activities, 
the roles of the teacher and of the student in these activities, etc. See the suggested activities at the end 
of this unit. 

Allow each student sufficient time to complete his activity or activities. Get his reaction to the type 
of work one does in the occupation he has explored. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

These are not the only activities that should be utilized. Plan other activities that could be used in 
exploring the various occupations. 



Banking Occupations 



Cashier 

Clerk, country collection 
Gerk,o>:change 
Clerk, interest 
Gerk, mortgage 
Gerk, reconcilement teller 



Clerk, transit 

Clerk, trust investment 

Controller 

Loan officer 

Proof machine operator 

Sorter 



A. Arrange for an interview with a person in the specific banking occupation in which yo^« have an 
intejiest. Prior to the interview, prepare a list of questions you would like to have answered during the 
inteiview such as, his duties, and how he became interested in his occupation. Read any information 
you can find on interviewing techniques, proper dress for an interview, etc. Collect any forms from 
him that relate to his specific occupation. Practice filling out the forms you acquired. 

B. Have the occupational orientation teacher arrange for you to to jr a bank. Write a report of the tour. 
Be prepared to give an oral report to the class. 



Adding machine operator 
Billing machine operator 



O 




Business Machines Occupations 



Embossing machine operator 
HigJi speed printer operator 
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Bookkeeping machine operator 
Calculating machine operator 
Cardiotape converter operator 
Clerk, accounting 
Gerk, mortgage 
Gerk, shipping 
Clerk typist 
Clerk, waybill 
Console operator 
Duplicating machine operator 
A 



Keypunch operator 
Programmer 

Sorting machine operator 
Stenographer, court 
Stenographer, general 
Stenographer, technical 
Tabulating machine operator 
Tape perforator operator 
Transcribing machine operator 
Typist, data 



3 . 
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Arrange for an interview with a person in the specific occupation in which you have interest. Prior to 
the interview, prepare a list of questions you would like to have answ'ered during the interview such 
as, his duties, and how he became interested in his occupation. Read any information you can find 
on interviewing techniques, proper dress for an interview, etc. 

Observ^e the business teacher give demonstrations on the use of various types of business machines - 
typewriter, adding machine, duplicating machine, etc. If possible, after observing the demonstrations 
practice using these machines using pr . olems and projects provided by the teacher. 

Learn the parts and some of the keys of the typewriter by going through the first ten lessons in a 
typewriting textbook. Have the occupational orientation teacher arrange to borrow a typewriter for 
your use, or arrange for you to participate in a typewriting class during the occupational orientation 
class period or a free period. 



Economic Occupations 



Economist Geographer, economic 

Economist, government industrial 

A. Anange for an interview with a person in the specific occupation in which you have an interest. 
(Refer to A under business machir.es occupations.) 

B. Have the occupational orientation teacher help you arrange an interview with the local Chamber of 
Commerce director. Acquire information from him on trends in employment, sales lax collections, 
business growth, etc. in your load community. Study your findings and write a report to turn in to 
the occupational orientation teacher. Prepare a chart illustrating the information you acquired. Be 
prepared to give an oral report to your class. 



Insurance Occupations 



Actuary Insurance checker 

Gairns adjuster Policy writer 

Gerk, policy change 

A. Arrange for an interview with a person in the specific occupation in which you have interest. (Refer 
to A under business machines occupations.) 
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B. Acquire books, pamphlets, brochures, and any other materials on the different types of insurance 
health, liability, life, etc. Summarize the material after reading it by making a list of all types and 
giving a brief description of each. 



Mailing Occupations 



Mail carrier Mail machine operator, preparing 

Mail machine operator, handling Postal clerk 

A. Arrange for an interviev; with a person in the specific occupation in which you have an interest. 
(Refer to A under busine ss machines occupations.) 

B. Have the occupational orientation teacher arrange to borrow the school’s postal scale. After learning 
how to read the scale, practice weighing several pieces of mail and determine how much postage each 
requires. 

C. With the occupational orientation teacher’s assistance, arrange for a tour of the local post office. 
Acquire a list of postal rates for different classes of mail. Become familiar with these rates. Write a 
report relating to the tour. 

D. Piovide each of your classmates with three 3x5 inch cards. Have them address the cards as if they 
were actually going to mail them. Make sure they remember to add the zip code. Take up the cards 
and sort them in ascending order according to the zip code numbers. 



Managerial Occupations 



Clerk supervisor, shipping 
Hospital administrator 
Housekeeper, hotel 
Manager, advertising 



Manager, hotel 

Personnel relations administrator 
Production manager, advertising 
Traffic manager, industrial 



A. Arrange for an inten'Iew with a person in the specific occupation in which you have an interest. 
(Refer to A under business machines occupations.) 

B. Make a list of characteristics that you would want employees under you to possess. For example, 
initiative, honesty, loyalty, etc. Discuss this list with the occupational orientation teacher and ask for 
his advice as to other characteristics. 

C. Prepare a plan of hoisekeeping for your classroom and/or laboratory which will involve all class 
members. Post the different assignments on the bulletin board. Carry through the plan under your 
direction. 



Office OccMpaiions 



Accountant 
Bookkeeper, general 
Certified public accountc it 
Oerk, billing 

O 




Qerk, disbursement 
Receptionist 
Secretary', private 
Secretary, social 
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A. Anange for an interview with a person in the specific occupation in which you have an interest. 
(Refer to A under business machines occupations.) 

B, Have the occupational orientation teacher borrow the telephone ccmpany’s senior higlt tele-training 
program for you. (It is a free service.) Ask him to also acquire the following free booklets from the 
same source: “How to Make Friends By Telephone,” “The Voice With a Smile” and “Win More 
Friends By Telephone.” He should contact: 



Mr. J. E. Turbeville 

State Public Relations Manager 

South-Central Bell Telephone Company 

P. O. Box 811 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 



C. After obserxing the correct procedure to follow in wrapping a package to be mailed, practice 
wrapping several different sizes and shapes of packages. If supplies such as wrapping paper and string 
are not available in the classroom, bring some large brown paper bags and/or some newspaper and 
a nng from home. 

D. Borrow a typewriting book from the business teacher. Study the illustrations in it on folding letters 
for small and large envelopes. Practice folding several letters for each type of envelope. 

E. Interview the person(s) in a local business who is responsible for the billing and disbursement duties 
in his organization. Prepare a list of questions prior to the interview that you would like to have 
answered. For example, how often bills are mailed or payments made, if any advertising is enclosed 
with the bills, etc. Ask for any information he can give about billing and disbursement procedures. 
Write a report of your findings. 

F. Acquire samples of the different types of forms used in filling out income tax returns. These may be 
gotten from a lawyer’s office. Become familiar with these forms, and the purpose of each. Write for a 
social security card if you do not have one. Forms for requesting this card can be gotten from the 
post office in your town. 

3. Borrow a bookkeeping textbook from the business teacher. Study the chapter on preparing a .sample 
balance sheet. Ask the business teacher to explain any points you do not understand. Have the 
occupational orientation teacher assign you a simple balance sheet to prepare. Complete the problem 
and give it to the teacher for evaluation. 

H. Read any information you can find on balancing a bank statement. A bookkeeping textbook isom 
source where this information can be found. The teacher will assign you a problem that involve 
balancing a bank statement. Complete the problem and give it to the teacher for evaluation. 



A. Arrange for an interview with a person in (he specific occupation in which you have an interesi 
(Refer to A under business machines occupations.) 

B. Read any information you can find on railroad occupations, list the advantages and disadvantages c 
these occupations. 



Railroad Occupations 



Conductor, passenger 
Station agent 



Telegrapher 
Ticket agent 



C. Acquire a train schedule from the local railroad station. Study the schedule. Ask classmates to be 
passengers and request infonnation about scheduling trips to different locations. Provide them with 
all possible information they would need. 

Retailing Occupations 

Auto parts counterman Cashier, checkout 

Auto service advisor Front office clerk, hotel 

Cashier, box office Salesperson, retail 

A- Anunge for an interview with a person in the specific occupation in which you have an interest. 
(Refer to A under business machines occupations.) 

B. Have the teacher provide you with a copy of the free booklet, 'Tips On Making Change,'* which can 
be procured from the following address: 

Mr. D. T. Robinson 
NCR Representative 
5 1 9 North State Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

Study this booklet carefully. The teacher should supply you with play money so that you can 
practice making change. Have a classmate pretend to be a customer in a store. He will give you a 
certain denomination of money and you will make change according to ih.e amount of merchandise 
he is pretending to buy. 

C- Acquire sample sales tickets from several stores in your location. Ask someone in o ie of the stores to 
show you how to fill out the slip. Practice filling out the sabs tickets you have accumulated. 

D. Practice calculating sales tax for several different amounts of money. Have the teacher check your 
calculations for accuracy. 

E. Secure some sample shop tickets from a garage in your town. Have someone in the gaiage show you 
how it should be filled out. Practice filling out the other samples you acquired. 



Telephone Occupations 



PBX operator Telephone operator 

A, Arrange for an interview witli a person in the specific occupation in wliicli you have an intcrc'^t.or 
other telephone personnel. (Refer to A under business madiines occupations.) 

B. Have the teacher borrow the telephone company's senior high tcle-iraining program for you. (It is a 
free seivice.) Ask him to also acquire the following free booklets froni the same source: “How to 
Make FTiends By Telephone,” 'The Voice With a Smile” and ''Win More Friends By Telephone.*' He 
should contact: 

Mr. J. E. Turbeville 

State Public Relations Manager 

South-Central Bell Telephone Company 

P. O. Box 811 

Jackson. Mississippi 39205 
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Miscellaneous Occupations 



Employment interviewer 
Marketing reseaicher 



Tape librarian 
Traffic agent, air lines 



Pijrchasing agent 

A. Arrange for an interview with a person ir the specific occupation in which you have an interest. 
(Refer to A under business machines occup.^tions.) 

B. Activity for a student interested in the occupation of employment inteiviewer: Read any 
information you can find on typical questions asked during an interview. This information may be 
found in books on job interview which an? in your school or community librar>\ Have the teacher 
help you arrange for an interview with ai! employer or personnel director. Prior to the interview, 
make a list of any questions you would like to have answered during the inUmew. Interview a 
classmate as thougli he were applying for a specific job. 

C. Activity for student interested in marketing; research; Check out a book on marketing research ora 
marketing book from your school or community library. Study the chapter on data collection 
techniques. Study carefully the questionhaire method of data collection. Ask the distributive 
education teacher for assistance in securing any information or ask him to explain information you 
read but do not understand. Pr<>pare a simple questionnaire to determine what percentage of your 
classmates receive an allowance, the average allowance received, and any other pertinent information. 
Ask the teacher to have the school secret^j'ry type a ditto master and run enougji copies of your 
questionnaire so that all class members will have a copy. Have class members fill out the 
questionnaires. Compile the data from the forms. Write a summary of your findings. 

D. Activity for a student interested in becomi;ig a purchasing agent: Have the occupational orientation 
teacher help you arrange a visit to a mamf icturing company, a restaurant, or the school cafeteria. 
Ask the person in charge of purchasing to help you make a list of the products bouglrt for 
institutional use. Find out if they buy the products directly from manufacturing companies, order 
from catalogs, etc. Ask him to tell you ho V they decide which products to buy. Write a report of 
your findings. Be prepared to give an oral rejiort. 

E. Activity for a student interested in the occupation of tape librarian: Interview the school librarian to 
find out (1) how she stores records, tapes, etc.; (2) how she records them - card file, etc, - and if 
she codes them in any way. Find out all yciu can about her duties. Ask her to explain the use of the 
card catalog, and then study its “makeup” carefully. Using 3x5 inch cards, prepare several examples 
of cards with titles and any codes (Dewey Oecimal System Code, Library ofCongret;s numbers, etc.) 
that is used on the cards in the card catalo:^ File these in proper sequence in a smjill box. Ask the 
librarian to check your work for accuracy. 

F. Activity for a student interested in beconiu gan airlines traffic agent: Read any information you can 
find on air travel. From the information gnined during your readings, make a list of the advantages 
and disadvantages of this type of transportation. Interview a classmate as a potentisl customer and 
try to sell him on using the services rendered by an airline company. 



Evaluation is a vital part of any educatioi al program. When evaluating student Icannng, behavioral 
change should be the first consideration. Dr. Uichard D. Ashman, Professor of Distribiiliie Education at 
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I the University of Minnesota, suggests in his article, “Evaluation of Projects and Project Outcomes,” that 

^ student learning should be evaluated in Urms of behavioral change, not evaluated just for grading 

purposes only. He also suggests that there must be evidence of growth or the activity is not worthwhile. 
I “Tlie teacher must know that the student his or has not learned,” he states, “but :nore importard the 
^ student must realize that he has learned or has not learned.” 

Determining what is known before an activity is begun is of primary importance. When this 
knowledge is determined, growth as a result cf the activity can be measured. 

Refer to '^pretest** at the beginning of this unit when evaluating student behavioral change as a result 
{ of the activity or activities he completes. 

\ Occupational Orientation is concerned with introducing students to the world of work. What is 

learned should be helpful to the student in making a wise occupational choice when he is encountered 
j with this decision. 

' Some students’ and teachers’ evaluation i:ools have been suggested during this unit. There should also 

be a culminating evaluation at this point to determine (1) the behavioral changes produced by the 
j presentation of the general information to the group and (2) the behavioral changes occurring from 
individual exploration of specific occupations. 

Prepare an evaluation questionnaire to give to each student as he completes this unit. (Sec appendix 
Cfor a sample questionnaire.) 



OCCUPATIONAL ENTRY PLANNING 

Most occupational briefs and other primed materials will indicate educational preparation necessary 
for pursuit of this occupation as a career. Many schools or areas do not offer such educational course.^ or 
curhculums. Lead the students in discovcfing educational offerings in the local school and possible 
alternatives :*! planning a curriculum for organization occupations. Students may be able to get the 
desired courses not offered m the high 5c/joo/ at one of the junior colleges or at a four-year college or 
university. Have each student examine college catalogs to discover where he may get the specific training 
or education necessary for successful entrance and advancement in his chosen occupation. 
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TECHNOLOGY CATEGORY 



STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

1. To be prepared to write a brief definition of the term ‘'technology,** and to list at least five 
occupations that aie included in the technology category. 

2. To study carefully the content of this manual in order to be able to tentatively select one or 
more occupations for detailed study. 

3. To become involved in at least one realistic experience pertaining to each of the occupations 
tentatively chosen. 

4. To be able to list several occupations in the technology category that you like the most, and to 
write at least one reason why you find each interesting. 

5. To be able to identify at least several occupations that you like the least, and to write at least one 
reason why you dislike these occupations. 

6. To be able to identify and list your special interests that would help in meeting requirements for 
success in occupations in the technology category. 

7. To be able to identify and list your special abilities that would help in meeting requirements for 
success in occupations in the technology category. 

8. To be able to identify personal limitarions that may prevent success and satisfaction in occupa- 
tions in the technology category. 



TEACHER OBJECTIVE 5 

1. To spend as much time as necessary to prepare students for the technology categor>^ by reviewing 
test interpretaticn and ktys to self understanding, and by dealing individually and collectively 
with problems that may have arisen. 

2. To identify what the students know about technology occupations before beginning the unit by 
giving a short itiA. 

3. To define the Urm “technology*’ and to characterize it by using illustrations and examples. 

4. To acquaint s^;udents with technology occupations by having them study the list with 
short explanations. 




5. To show the students how occupations can be grouped according to amount of education and 
skills required, and the degree of responsibility one must assume. 



6. To show the students how occupations in the technology category can be grouped by industries, 
families, and units of economic activity; to compare these occupations with each other. 

7. To involve the students with in-class and out-of-class activities that will help them see the 
evidence, and importance, of technology occupations within their community. 

8. To lead the students in a brief study of the nature of the work in technology occupations, where 
employment is found, education and skills required for entry and advancement (in these occupa- 
tions), earnings, trends, and employment outlooks. 

9. To lead the students in the study of typical personal requirements to be successfully employed in 
these occupations; to involve students in activities that will aid them in measuring their own 
personal traits and abilities in relation to these requiiements. 

10. To provide the opportunity for students to choose one or more occupations in the technology 
category and make a detailed study of it through tie use of filmstrips, films, occupational briefs, 
career books, etc. 

1 1. To provide students with realistic experiences that p ertain to the technology category. 

1 2. To provide students with any educational and occupational information needed to intelligernly 
plan a career choice. 



QUESTIONS RELATING TO THIS CATEGORY 

1. What is meant by the term “technology*'? 

2. How are occupations in the technolog>' category clarified? 

3. How can occupations in the technology category be clustered? 

4. What ii the importance of technology occupations? 

5. What is the nature of the work? 

6. Where is employment found in technology occupations? 

7. What are the educational requirements for entry a id advancement? 
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8. What is the employment outlook for technology occupations? 



9. What are the typical personal requirements of those successfully employed in technology occupa- 
tions? 

10. How can the students explore occupations in the technology category? 

1 1 . What educational information is necessary for planning a career in technology? 

Students were helped to appraise their personal characteristics, interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
achievements at the beginning of this course of study. If this unit is far removed from that evaluation, 
there will need to be a review with particular emphasis on personal requirements for occupations in this 
category. 

Arrange to give a pre-test before beginning the Utvi. See appendix A for a sample form. Study the 
Teacher*s Handbook on (he purpose and use of the pn-test. 



WHAT IS MEANT BY THE TERM 'TECHNOLOGY"? 

A definition to cover all phases of technology is difficult because what is meant by the term 
"technology” varies from occupation to occupation and from employer to employer. However, techno- 
logy usually includes special or practical knowledge, especially of a mechanical or scientific nature. 
Technology refers to this knowledge as applied to the “production, maintenance, and transportation of 
commodities and utilities, and to transportation and communication.” ^ U is all of the means used by 
organizations to provide the material objects needed and wanted by people. In other words, technology 
is what is behind the producing of things for the consumer, including the design of the products, the 
mechanics of producing \he products, and the ser/iting of these products. 

Ask students for examples of experiences in designing and building a simple toy, or some other item. 
Have them tell what steps were taken to produce the item, and what tools a?id supplies were ?ieeded. 
Relate these experiences to the term '^technology. ” 



WHAT ARE THE OCCUPATIONS IN THE TECHNOLOGY CATEGORY? 

Occupations in engineering, crafts (including repair work), and the mschine trades, as well as in 
transportation and communication are included in this category. Some of those requiring training in the 
physical sciences are listed in this category. 

These occupations require knowledge and jse of Svicntific and mathematical theory, or specialized 
education or training in certain mechanical or scientific fields. These are the so-calltd “technicians” who 
usually work with scientists and engineers. 



^Anne Roe, T he Piychology of OeexipiUons ( New York, 1 956), p. 197. 



HOW ARE OCCUPATIONS IN THE TECHNOLOGY CATEGORY CLASSIFIED? 



Briefly review Roe*s description of the six groups. Point out that the occupations can be classified 
according to amount of education required, and the degree of responsibility one must accept. 



GROUP I 

1. Aerospace engineer — designs, develops, and tests all types of aircraft and spacecraft. 

2. Agricultural engineer — designs, tests, and develops equipment and methods to improve the 
efficiency and economy of the production, processing, and distribution of food and other agricul- 
tural products. 

3. Ceramic engineer - develops methods for processing clay, silicates, and other nonmetallic 
minerals into glassware, cement, bricks, coatings for missile nose cones, and other ceramic 
products. 

4. Chemical engineer - plans, designs, and constnicts chemical plants and equipment; researches 
and develops improvements in production of large quantities of chemicals to place on markets; 
researches and develops synllietics rubbers and textile fibers, mtibiotics, plastics, and other new 
or improved products. 

5. Civil engineer ~ designs and supervises the constiuction of highways, bridges, airstrips, dams, 
sewage systems, and many other type structures. 

6. Electrical engineer - designs, develops and assists in producing electrical and electronic 
equipment. 

7. Industrial engineer - seeks the best uses of men, materials and machines in production processes 
in industry, including the selection of tools and machines, conducting motion and time studies, 
and planning work flow and work areas, 

8. Mechanical engineer - designs and assists in the manufacture of internal combustion engines, jet 
and rocket engines, gas and steam turbines, nuclear reactors, and other motors and machines. 

9. MetallurgicaJ engineer - assists in processing metals to free them from other metallic or non- 
metallic materials; studies the physical characteristics of metals and their alloys, and works with 
methods of developing these metals into finished products. 

10. Mining engineer - assists in locating and removing iron, copper, limestone, gypsum, coal, petro- 
leum, and natural gas from the earth; determines means for processing these minerals to remove 
unwanted substances, 

GROUP II 

1, Air traffic controller - gives instructions, advice, and information to pilots by radio in order to 
avoid aircraft collisions and minimize delays as planes fly between, or in the vicinity of, airports. 

2, Computer programmer — works out instructions or “programs*’ to put in computers so that the 
machines will perform the desired operations in the proper sequence, 

3, Dispatcher, airline - authorizes and regulates the safe and efficient flow of commercial fliglits by 
talking with the airplane captains through the use of radio equipment ai the airjiort temiinal and 
aboard the aircraft. 



4. Aerospace en^neer (the en^neenng ocaipations are listed in this group and differ only in the 
amount of education and degree of responsibility of the worker.) 

5. Agricultural engineer 

6. Ceramic engineer 

7. Chemical engineer 

8. Civil engineer 

9. Electrical engineer 

10. Industrial engineer 

1 1 . Mechanical engineer 

12. Metallurgical en^neer 

13. Pilot - prepares flight plans; checks and operate.; aircraft controls, equipment, and instruments 
necessary for flying a plane, taking it off, keeping it on course, and landuig it safely. 

14. Systems analyst - studies problems of processing data and finding solutions to difficult business, 
scientific, and en^neering problems through the use of electronic computers. 

15. Technical writer - researches and interprets technical and scientific data, and organizes, writes, 
and edits this data so that the reader can understand it. 

GROUP HI 

1. Appliance serviceman - uses ammeters, ohmmetcrs, voltmeters, manometers, pressure gages, and 
other test equipment to find out why washing machines, dish washers, refrigerators, toasters, and 
other appliances do not operate properly; uses pliers, special wrenches, and other hand tools to 
make necessary adjustments, replacements, and repairs. 

2. Computer console operator - operates the computer while the data is being ‘‘run,’* manipulating 
switches and observing lights that signal the correct or incorrect function of the computer. 

3. Computer personnel - people who keep the computer running and the paper processed, such as 
typists, card-to-tape converter operators, console operators, tape-to-card converter operators, 
high-:>pecd printer operators, and tape librarians. 

4. Airline dispatcher - authorizes, regulates, and controls commercial airline flights; studies weather 
information, computes fuel needed, prepares flight plans, cancels flights when necessary, and 
keeps a record of flights. 

5. Draftsman - takes the ideas, rough sketches, specifications, and calculations of engjneers, archi- 
tects, and designers and makes working plans wliich can be used to construct buildings, higliways, 
airplanes, and thousands of other products. 

6. Ship engine occupations - first assistant engineer, second assist engineer, and third assistant 
engineer, electrician, wiper, oiler, V'^ater tender, and fireman who are responsible for engines, 
generators, motors, and other equipment that make up the engine room of a ship. 

7. Engineering technician - assists the engineer or scientist in conducting laboratory experiments, 
developing test equipment and models, and making drawings and reports; uses mathematics while 
working with complex electronic ami mechanical instruments. 

8. Flight engineer ~ inspects aircraft tires, fuel tanks, and flight instruments before takeoff; watches 
and operates many instruments during the flight to check the performance of the engine, air- 
conditioning, pressure system, and electrical system; keeps records and reports mechanical 
failures. 
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9. Ground radio operator — transmits important messages about weather conditions and navigati 
between air dispatchers, air-traffic controUers, and other ground station workers and flit;, 
engineers, and pilots, or other flight personnel, 

10. Layout man, machinists — studies blueprints and marks metals, using rules, scribers, and otJi 
hand tools to show the machine operator what and how much machining is ‘ CC<:ed. 

11. Machinist — uses blueprints to plan and select tools and materials requirea to shape metals, ai 
sets up the machines so that the operatio** can be performed; use sciibers, calipers, micromete 
scales, and gages to obtaiii accuracy in the work performed. 

12. Pilot 

13. TV-radio repairman — repairs and maintains electronic equipment such as radios, televisions, an 
tape recorders by checking tubes, soldering loose connections, and testing circuits with a vol 
meter, ohmmeter, and oscilloscope; sets up and installs electronic equipment. 

GROUP IV 

1 . Aircraft mechanic - corrects oil leaks, repairs landing gear malfunctions, tests radio and elec 
tronic equipment, changes oil, cleans spark plugs; inspects, services, and overhauls the engine 
inspect;, overhauls, and services wings, tail assemblies, control cables, and fuel and oil tanks. 

2. Appliance serviceman 

3. Arc cutter - uses an electric arc to trim or cut metals to desired specifications. 

4. Auto body repairman - removes dents, scratches, and old paint; replaces metal sections, glass 
and tiin that cannot be repaired; uses a variety of hand and power tools to complete the job. 

5. Auto r iechanic - finds the cause of improper operation of the automobile using technica 
know-how and testing equipment; disassembles and overhauls engines, transmissions, clutche; 
and rear ends; grinds valves, adjusts brakes, and aligns front ends; adjusts, repairs, and instal l 
alternators, starters, and othei parts of the ignition system. 

6. Boilem aker - uses power shears, power presses, oxyacelylene torches, welding equipment, 
hoists, lacks, and riveting machines to install and repair boilers, tanks, or vats. 

7. Bookbinder - sets and operates folding, gathering, sewing, stitching, case making, covering, and 
trimming machines to put pages together and bind books. 

8. Bricklayer — reads blueprints to check the specifications and lays brick in a straiglit manner, both 
horizontally and vertically, for walks, chimneys, and other structures; uses soft mortar, level;, 
gige lines, trowels, jointeis, chisels, and brick saws to correctly do the job. 

9. Broadcast technician - sets up, operates and maintains such radio and television station equip- 
ment a ; microphones, sound recorders, television cameras, magnetic rideo tape recorders, and 
motion picture; equipment. 

10. Cable Sj>licer, electric power - installs and repairs underground lines by pulling the cable througi 
conduits, joining it at connecting points, and wrapping insulahon around the wires at the joinhe 

1 1. Cable s;)licer, telephone works on high platforms, in manholes, and in basements to complete 
the cor nections of telephone cables after the lineman has placed thcin on poles or in under- 
ground conduits; maintains and repairs the cables. 

12. Cameraman - starts the process of making a lithographic plate (offset printing plate) by photo- 
graphing the copy of printed words or the copy of an illustration. 

13. Stripper - arranges and pastes typed words, illustrations, and othci art work on layout sheets to 
be photographed by the cameraman for offset printing plates. 
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14. Compositor - reads from a copy of printed material, selects the typ3 and style of letters to be 
used for the job, and arranges by hand or machine the letters to be oriiited. 

15. Printer pressman - prepares type forms and press plates for final printing by locking them into 
place on a platen or cylinder press, adjusts the ink How on the press, provides paper for the 
“run,” and tends the press while making the copies. 

16. Reinforcing iron worker - sets steel bars in concrete foims to reinforce concrete structures by 
arranging and tying the bars so that each bar receives its intended load; uses steel pliers and other 
tools to wire the rods in place. 

17. Carman - works in railroad shops, yards, and terminal buildings, maintaining and repairing 
railroad freight and passenger cars. 

18. Conductor, freigjit - receives train orders from the railroad dispatcher and arranges departure 
time; arranges for repair of mechanical failures; keeps records of contents and destinations of 
each car, and secs that cars are collected and distributed along the route. 

19. Locomotive engineer - operates the throttle, air brakes, and other controls of a railroad locomo- 
tive according to directions given by the conductor, outside signals, and the train radio. 

20. Locomotive fireman — helps the locomotive engineer see that there is plenty of fuel, sand, water, 
flagging equipment, and tools on board; helps the engineer by looking for objects on fiie tracks, 
looks for fires, and occasionally takes over the controls from the engineer. 

21. Carpenter - erects wooden buildings, forms for pouring concrete, concrete pousing chutes, and 
wooden scaffolding for use in erecting structures; uses hammers, sav/s, and other hand tools and 
power tools to cut, fit, nail, and join materials used in the stnjctuie. 

22. Coremaker - prepares cores, usually of sand, which are placed in molds to fonn the hollows or 
holes usually rf'ciuired in metal castings from which products will be developed. 

23. Holder - makes molds by paclang and ramming sand around a pattern (a model of an object to 
be duplicated) in a molding box called a flask, using such tools as mallets and air hammers. 

24. Patternmaker, foundry - studies a blueprint of the part to be cast, and makes a pattern, using 
wood or metal stock; uses such machine tools as lathes, planers, handsaws, Sanders, and many 
hinl tools. 

25. Detailer - a draftsman w'ho makes drawings of each part sliowji on a layout, giving dimensions, 

materials, and iny other information necessary to make the drawing clear and complete for those 
who must produce the structure or object. ! 

26. Electrician, cojistmction - follows blueprints to install switches, wiies, conduits, controls, circuit 
breakers, and other electrical parts in homes, industrial plants, and orher structures. 

27. Electrician, miintenance - rea<ls blueprints of wiring, makes mincer mathematical calculations, 
and cuts, bends, and splices wire and conclu’t; repairs or replaces wire, fuses, transformers, coils, 
and switches; makes prompt repairs in electrical equipment usinj test {amps, ammeters, and 
oscilloscopes. 

28. Electroplater -- studies specifications to find out what is to be me:al plated, mixes a compound 
of the plating metal with chemicals, and delerrnines the amount of electric current and length of 
time needed for the process; gets the item ready for electroplating by cleaning and covering areas 
not to be plated; immerses the object in the solution, and puts the object through the electro- 
plating process; inspects the plate and treasures the thickness with micrometers, calipers, and 
other test instruments. 

29. Electrotyper - makes plates for book and magazine printing by llie process of cU ."trop!?»ing. 
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30. Elevator constructor - assembles, installs, o.nd repairs elevators, escalators, and dumbwaiters. 

31. Engine occupations, ship 

32. Instrument maker - follows blueprints and sketches to make, modify, or repair timing de\ices, 
barographs, balance mechanisms, and other mechanical, electrical, or electronic instruments used 
in aircraft and missiles, laboratory testing, etc. 

33. Instrument repairman -- inspects, tests, and repairs such instruments as automatic pilots, seismo- 
graphs, thermographs, and photographic recording instruments, using a variety of test instni- 
mems and hand tools. 

34. jeweler - makes by hand rings, necklaces, bracelets, .-uid other precious jewelry out of gold, 
silver, or platinum. 

35. Lather - installs metal lath, or large pieces of gypsum lath as support or holding material on 
which plaster, fireproofing, or tile can be applied to walls and ceilings. 

36. Layout man 

37. Lineman, electric power - erects power lines, splices or replaces wires and cables, replaces 
insulations, and transformers, replaces broken poles, and does other work to keep electricity 
flowing to coasumers. 

38. Lineman, telephone ~ digs holes, sets in telephone poles, attaches the cables to the pclcs; places 
cables in underground conduits; splices broken cables and replaces broken poles. 

39. Machinist 

40. Make-up man - assembles type and photoengravings in page form for the printing machine. 

41. Marble setter - installs marble, shopmade terrazzo nanels, artificial marble, and glass on walls and 
floors. 

42. Mechanlw, refrigerator, air-conditioning, and heating - installs, services, and repairs wi 
air-conditioners, large centra] heating and cooling systems used in homes and coini* 
buildings, and display and walk-in coolers used in supermarkets; uses welding and solder e 
ment, test bulbs, hand tools, pressure gages, leak detectors, and other tools to w k 
compressor motors, heating elements, thermostats, piping and tubing, sheet metal d\Kb 
filters. 

43. Meterman, electric - installs, repairs, and tests utility meters used in homes and large in ’i 
and commercial establishments. 

44. Meter reader, electric - checks and records the readings on the meter dials to determi 
much electricity has been consumed for a certain period of time so that the customci n i 
charged for the amount used; reports improperly operating meters to the meterman. 

45. Millwright - reads blueprints and schematic diagrams to move and install heavy inJij u 
machinery using cranes, jacks, welding equipment, drills, and measuring equipment to prip. ^ 
for use. 

46. Ornamental iron worker - assembles and installs metal stairways, catwalks, iron ladders, v,i- 

sashes and doors, metal cabinets, and bank safety deporit boxes; uses wrenches, weldinr . - 

ment, and other tools to fasten the iron to the structure. 

47. Telephone and P B X (private branch exchange) installer and repairman - services and cp 
private branch exchange systems, and telephones in homes, private businesses, etc., usinj 
cutters, screwdrivers, and other tools. 

48. Plumber and pipefitter - installs pipe systcris that carry water, steam, air, or other Ifqui 
gases; uses soldering and brazing equipment, threading tools, wrenches, hammers, saws, a id 
tools to cut, bend, thread, and fabricate piping to be installed. 



^•9. Structural iron worker - erects the steel framework of bridges, buildings, and other structures; 
pushes, pulls and prys the prepared steel beams and girders into position while the steel parts are 
being held by a crane or some other hoisting equipment; fastens the steel parts by riveting or 
weldiiig. 

50. Roofer - places asphalt, felt and hot tar, tire, slate, shingles, or some other material to water- 

proof roofs, walls, swimming pools, and other .r.ulding surfaces; uses felt, knives, hammers, mops, 
and other tools to complete the job. ^ 

51. Set-up man — reads blueprints, job layouts, and specifications to get grinding machines, screw 
machines, lathes, drill presses, milling machines, and other machine tools ready for the operators 
to use while working with metals; uses micrometers, gages and other instruments to prepare the 
machine tool for use. 

52. Sheet metal worker — reads blueprints and drawings to do sheet m( 2 tal installation and repair 
work for ventilation, air conditioning, and heating systems, roofing, gutters, and other purposes; 
used measuring tools, hand and power shears, bending tools, punches, drills, files, and other tools. 

53. Stationary engineer - observes meters, gages, and other instruments to interpret the operating 
conditions of large boilers, diesel, and steam engines, refrigerators, .lir conditioning machines, 
generators, turbines, pumps, and similar equipment used in large industrial plants and buddings; 
keeps records of temperatures and pressures; operates switches and levers, and regulates valves on 
this instrument. 

54. Stonehand - works with composing type in a printing industry by arranging the type into a 
position in a metal frame in which it is locked into a position. 

55. Stonemason - works with a set of drawings to set natural cut stone, such as marble, granite, or 
limestone, and artificial scone made from cement or other masomy material; works with a 
derrickman who helps put the stones in place; uses chisels, hammers, trowels, and brushing tools 
to put the stones in place, fill the cracks, and clean the stone. 

56. Technician, engineering 

57. Tool and die maker - makes and repairs devices which are used to hold metal while it is being 
shoved, stamped, or drilled by machine tools; makes gages and other measuring instruments to be 
used in making precision metal parts; uses machine tools and precision measuring instruments to 
make these devices. 

58. Tool designer — prepares sketches of designs, or ideas, for making tools and devices, special 
fixtures and other items to be used in mass production articles. 

59. Tracer - copies plans and drawings prepared by draftsmen by tracing them with pencil and ink, 
using the T-square, triangles, pens, and other instruments. 

60. Troubleman, electric power - repairs wires, transformers, and other power equipment needing 
service during an emergency: uses wire cutters, special wrenches, and other tools and equipment 
to make the repairs. 

61. Radio-television repairman 

62. Watch engineer, electric power - supervises workers responsible for the operation and mainte- 
nance of boilers, turbines, generators, switchboards, transformers, and other power plant 
equipment. 

63. Watch repairman - repairs, adjusts, and regulates watches, clocks, chronometers, clcctric- 
operaling and other timepieces; uses a liming machine, dciiiagnctl7cr. electric meters, and <*ther 
equipment and precision tools to do the work. 



64. Welder - joins metals by applying heat to melt the edges of the metals and cau5.e them to fuse; 
uses arc, gas» resistance, and combination welding machines to do the work. 

GROUP V 

1. Arc cutter - cuts and tnms metals, using a hand-guided or mechanically controlled electric arc 
torch. 

2. Oxygen cutter - cuts and trims metals, using a hand-guided or mechanically controlled oxygen 
torch. 

3. Welding machine operator - (see definition of welder) generally does not use more than one type 
machine, i.e. arc-welding machine. 

4. Boiler operator, electric power - observes gages, merers, and other instnjments mounted on 
boiler panels in steam electric plants and regulates the fuel, air and water supply in the boilers 
and keeps the proper steam pressure necessary for turning the turbines. 

5. Turbine operator - observes pressure gages, thermometers, and other instninients on steam - or 
water - powered turbines which drive generators that produce electric power; records informa- 
tion shown by these instruments; shuts down and starts the equipment as directed by the 
switchboard operator. 

6. Switchboard operator - controls the flow of electric power in the generating station from 
generators to the outgoing power lines; reads instrument panels and pulls switches to distribute 
the electrical power; gives orders when to start and stop the generators, and connects and 
disconnects them to the power lines. 

7. Power plant equipment operator - checks and records the reading of instruments that indicate 
the operating condition of pumps, fans, condensers, water conditioners, compressors, and coal 
pulverizers in electric powder plants; detects trouble, makes accurate judgments, and sometimes 
makes repairs. 

8. Asbestos insulation worker - covers pipes, boilers, and other equipment with such insulation 
materials as cork, felt, fiberglass, asbestos, and magnesia; uses hand tools such as trowels, brushes, 
hammers, saws and pliers to cut, fit, and attach the insulation. 

9. Brakeman, railroad — sees that the proper flags and signal lights are used; signals the engineer 
when to start and stop the train; throws track switches; inspects air brake equipment and looks 
for sparks, smoke, and other indications of sticking brakes, and overheated wheel bearings; 
sometimes assists the passenger (rain conductor by collecting tickets and looking after the needs 
of the passengers. 

10. Bus driver, intercity - makes sure the bus is ready for passenger service by checking the oil, gas, 
water, and tires; drives the bus from city to city following time schedules and keeping within 
speed limits; supervises the loading and unloading of baggage; picks up and discharges passengers 
and picks up fares; prepares reports on mileage, time, and fares. 

1 1. Bus driver, local - transports people to and from work, schools, and homes; makes regular stops 
every block or two to pick up and discharge passengers; collects change, tokens, tickets, or 
transfers; issues other transfers, sells tokens, and makes change; provides passenger information 
on routes, streets, and transfer points; keeps a record of trips made, fares received, and delays in 
schedule. 

12. Business machine serviceman - maintains and repairs office equipment such as typesvTiters, 
adding and calculating machines, cash registers, electronic computers, dictating and transcribing 
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machines, and copy machines; uses pliers, screwdrivers, wrenches, calipers, meters, voltmeters, 
gages, and other instruments. 

13. Floor covering installer ~ installs, replaces, and repairs tile, linoleum and vinyl, and carpeting on 
the floors of homes, businesses and other structures; uses knives, shears, tape measures, straight- 
edges, chalk, adhesive trowels, and other tools to cut, fit, and install floor covering. 

14. Glazier - cuts, fits, and installs plate glass, window glass, mwors, leaded glass panels, and shower 
doors; uses glass cutters, putty knives, and grinders. 

1 5. Inspector, manufacturing - examines raw materials, parts, assemblies, and the operation of 
massproduced finished products to see tiiat they meet previously determined specifications or 
requirements. 

16. Compositor — sets (composes) type by hand in a printing industry; selects the correct type and 
size type. 

17. Linotype operator — uses a keyboard to select lettCi. other characters that form lines of type 
for manuscript copy; reads from a copy while striking the keyboard and operating a lever that 
causes the slug (metal with raised letters) to be deposited in a tray. 

18. Monotype operator - operates keyboards similar to those on a typewriter which perforates 
ribbons of paper used to make type by the monotype caster. 

19. Phototypesetting operator - sets type on a machine which produces a film or photographic print 
paper rather than a metal slug; presses keys, the individual matrixes, or mats, which contain small 
film negatives; feeds perforated paper tape, or a magnetic sound tape into a machine that "‘reads” 
the tapes and photographs the characters on the tapes. 

20. Platemaker ~ works with zinc or aluminum plates used in offset printing; exposes the plate 
through the negative or positive to strong arc lights, usually done in a vacuum printing frame; 
develops and cheinically treats the plate to bring cut the image. 

21. Pressman - gets the offset piiinting press ready to print copy by installing the metal plate on the 
press, adjusts the pressure for proper printing, and adjusts the blankets which take the impression 
from the plate and transfer it to the paper; adjusts water and ink rollers, and mixes ink; manipu- 
lates the switches and levers while the press is running. 

22. Proofreader - checks trial pages of typed copy against a proof before final copies are made; looks 
for misspelled words, improper sentences, and typographical errors; marks mistakes using a 
special code. 

23. Stereotyper - makes duplicate molds or mats of paper-mache (a strong material composed of 
paper pulp) for letterpress in newspaper printing; operates a machine having heavy power-driven 
steel rollers to impress type and photoengravings on a mat; adjusts gages for time, heat, and 
pressure. 

24. Load dispatcher - works in transmission and distribution departments at electric power substa- 
tions and generating plants; observes meters and recorders, reads diagrams, and telephones 
instructions to the switchboard op^erators at the substations and generating plant in order to 
control the electric power and direct its flow throughout the system. 

25. Machine tool operator - works with milling machines, lathes, grinders, drill presses, and screw 
machines to shape metals to precise dimensions; places metal stock in the machine; checks 
machine for proper functioning, and uses special gages to measure stock. 

26. Painter - prepares tlie surfaces of buildings and other structures, and applies paint, varnish, 
enamel, and lacquer to these surfaces; mixes paints, matches colors, and erects scaffolding; uses 
spray guns, bnishes, and rollers to apply the paint. 
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27. Paper hanger - prepares surfaces to be covered, measures the area to be covered and cuts 
wallpaper to size; mixes a paste and applies it to the reverse side; places the paper on the wall and 
smooths into place; uses rollers, cutters, and other tools to complete the work. 

28. Plasterer - applies a plaster coating or stucco to walls and ceilings; applies three coats of the 
material to a backing to which the plaster sticks; uses trowels, straight edges, fleets, and other 
hand tools to complete the work. 

29. Power truck operator — operates self-powered trucks which have a hydraulic or electric-lifting 
mechanism to lift and move coal, cartons, machinery, lumber and other heavy materials and 
equipment. 

30. Sheet metal worker 

31. Stationary engineer 

32. Stationary fireman - operates and maintains steam boilers used to powder industrial machinery, 
and to heat factories; inspects equipment, lights boilers, cleans boilers, and oils and greases 
moving parts; maintains proper steam pressures by controlling the flow of air, gas, oil or 
powdered coal to tne firebox. 

33. Stonehand - arranges the type, cuts, and headings in a frame, or chase in proper order and locks 
it into place for direct-printing reproduction proofs of stereotype and electrotype plates used in 
printing. 

34. Stonemason 

35. Sub-station operator, electric power — directs the flow of electric current out of a substation by 
means of a switchboard; obsen'es ammeters, voltmeters, and other types of instruments on the 
switchboard; operates levers to connect or break the flow of current; checks the operation of 
equipment. 

36. Telephoner, telegrapher (railroad) - controls the movement of trains according to instructions 
given by train dispatchers; receives train orders from the train dispatchers and passes the orders 
on to the train crew; transmits information by Morse code, radio, telephone, and teletype. 

37. Teletypist - transmits written messages by operating a teletype machine that has a keyboard 
similar to that of a (ypew'riter, 

38. Towerman, railroad - operates the controls which throw railroad track switches, and sets signals 
to route traffic according to train schedules oi special routes. 

39. Terrazzo worker - prepares ornamental concrete floors and patios using concrete, marble chips, 
metal strips, and other materials; uses a straightedge, trowel, electric-powered grinding machinj, 
and other tools to level the concrete marble chips, metal strips, and to polish the surface after it 
hardens. 

40. Tracer - makes corrections and prepares drawings for reproduction by tracing them on trans 
parent cloth, paper, or plastic film. 

41 . Welding machine operator 

42. Mechanic, diesel - repairs and maintains diesel engines used to power heavy trucks, ships a id 
boats, locomotives, bulldozers, tractors and other equipment; inspects and tests engme 
components to see why an engine is not operating properly; rebuilds engines; repairs fuel injec- 
tion systems, turbochargers, cylinder heads, starting systems, transmissions and other 
components; uses pliers, wrenches, value refacers, piston pin-fitting maclilncs, dynamometers, 
and machine tools to test, replace, and repair parts. 
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43. Baker - produces bread, roKs, pies, cakes, doughnuts, cookies, crackers, pretzels, ice cream cor es 
and other item:>; uses instruments to control timing and temperature; greases pans, mi.xes dough 
by hand, and removes bread in plastic bags; weighs and measures ingreaients of pies, cakes, etc., 
and mixes them bv machine. 

44. Bookbindei ~ sews, staples, or binds magazines, books, pamphlets, business forms, calen> 
dars, and other printed items; uses power presses, trimming machines, sewing machines, and ether 
equipment to do the bindery tasks. 

45. Assembler - works in the apparel industry; brings together and bundles garment pieces and other 
items (linings, tapes, trimmings) needed to make a complete garment. 

46. Sewing machine operator -* work?, in the apparel industry; uses sewing machines that have special 
attachments to sew on buttons, sew shoulder seams, attach cuffs to sleeves, sew hems, and other 
operations. 

47. Checker - examines garments for proper workmanship. 

48. Comigator ~ regulates the speed of a paper machine that glues together paperboard with alter- 
nate ridges and grooves which is used in the manufacture of shipping containers. 

49. Digester operator - determines the amount of chemicals to be used and the cooking temperature 
and pressure to be maintained in a digesting machine used in the wood-pulp industry; directs the 
loading of the machine with wood chips and chemicals to be used in the digesting machine. 

50. Stillman - operates distillation units used in processing crude oil in a petroleum refining 
industry; watches instrument readings and regulates the flow of air and changes in temperature 
and oil pressure. 

51. Pumpman - maintains and operates power-driven pumps that circulate processed and unpro- 
cessed petroleum products, and chemical solutions throughout an oil refinery plant. 

52. Brakemrm, freight 

53. Cement mason 

54. Coremaker helper - helps to make sand cores used in molds to form holes or hollows in metal 
castings. 

55. Frameman - connects wires from telephone lines and cables to distributing frames in telephone 
company central offices, using soldering iron and other hand toots. 

56. Groundman - helps in the erection of utility poles and the installation and repair of overhead 
power lines and communication lines. 

57. Hod carrier - supplies the bricklayer, plasterer, or stonemason with bricks, concrete, mortar, or 
plaster. 

58. Mechanic, diesel 

59. Meter reader 

60. Painter, production - uses a spray gun to apply coats of paint or other protective material such 
as enamel, lacquer, and stain; cleans surfaces, mixes paint, and loads and adjusts the spray gun. 

6 1 . Plaster 

62. Power shovel operator ~ operates a power-driven machine that has a movable shovel that lifts and 
dumps dirt, rock, sand, and other materials. 

63. Bulldozer operator - operates a tractor that has a blade across the front to move dirt, end to 
pu:h trees and rocks from an area. 
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Ask students if they can think of ^.ther occupations that might fall in this category. List these on the 
board. Determine if occupations of parents of students arc technology occupations. 

Identify occupations in the technology category that require varying degrees of skills and knowledges 
in operating equipment, using tools, diagnosing mechanical problems, repairing machinery and equip- 
ment, and designing and testing tools and equipment. Point out the relationship of these skills and 
knowledges to subjects taught in high school 

Have students list tools that they have used, cquipif ent they have operated, and other experiences 
they have had that rehte to technology. t 

Have students bring to class articles they find in popular magazines that give technological occupa- 
tional information. File these for later reference. 

HOW CAN THESE OCCUPATIONS BE CLUSTERED? 

Specific details of each of the occupations in the technology category will not be given in this 
publication. A brief description of broad areas of work should serve to orient students for later explora- 
tion. The foregoing occupations are regrouped by fields or families of occupations, or by geographical 
locale. Several sentences on each family briefly describe essential features such as the importance of the 
occupation, training and education required, and the occupational outlook. The Occupational Outlook 
Handb ook ^ves much detail on all the following: 

CIVIL AVIATION 

1. Aerospace engineer 6. Flight engineer 

2. Engineering technician 7. Ground radio operator 

3. Air traffic controller 8. Aircraft mechanic 

4. Pilot 9. Teletypist 

5. Airline dispatcher 

1 he airline industry is very vital to our society. Our people are becoming increasingly mobile, and are 
relying upon quick, safe, and comfortable travel. Air freight is becoming increasingly important for the 
quick delivery of manufactured goods to the people. In 1966 about 375,000 people were employed in 
civil aviation occupations. Of these, 21 1,000 were employed by the 49 scheduled airlines. Most work in 
and around cities. 

A high school education is required for most aviation occupations. Aerospace engineers have four 
years of college, and some do post-graduate work. Airlines usually have their own requirements for 
personnel and some do their own training. 

History, social studies, economics, and other high school subjects introduce some information 
concerning civil aviation. ITie airplane is a product of science. Much science has gone into the develop- 
ment of aircraft and related equipment. One who is interested in occupations in the aviation iield should 
take courses in physical science (mathematics, physics, chemistry, etc.).^ 

^St\jar1 O. Tipton. "Air Transportalion,'* ^ of Cajccri and Vocational (Garden City, New York) I, 89. cd. Uiliiani 
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About 184,000 general aviation aircraft may be flying by 1980-an increase of about 88,000 over the 
number in 1966. This increase will create a need for many pilots, mechanics, and other personnel. 

Show a film to the class that portrays information about aviation oc cupations. This film should 
characterize sevefui aviation occupuiions. Some films are listed in the bibliography. 



CONSTRUCTION 



1 . Civil engineer 


15. 


2. Engineer technician 


16. 


3. Draftsman 


17. 


4. Carpenter 


18. 


5. Elevator constructor 


19. 


6. Bricklayer 


20. 


7. Lather 


21. 


8. Marble setter 


22. 


9. Ornamental iron worker 


23. 


10. Reinforcing iron worker 


24. 


1 1. Structural iron worker 


25. 


12. Plumber and pipe fitter 


26. 


13. Roofer 




14. Stonemason 


27. 



Asbestos insulalion worker 
Floor covering nstaller 
Glazier 
Painter 
Paper hanger 
Plasterer 
Terrazzo worker 
Cement mason 
Hod carrier 
Power shovel operator 
Bulldozer operator 
Power truck operator (may be 
found in other industry) 
Tracer, draftsman 



We see eviden ^ of the construction indn,stry in the homes we live in, the factories, offices and 
schools we work in, and the roads we travel on. Over four million people are employed in construction 
work. Craftsmen (carpenters, painters, plumbers, bricklayers, etc.) and foremen make up about one-half 
this number. The construction industry supports many other industries by using a great volume of their 
materials and equipment. 

Most of the construction occupations require physical activity. It has been called a ‘‘man’s type of 
work.” Working conditions are hot in the summer months and cold during the winter months. It offers 
many opportunities for creativity. It offers workers a chance to move about-sometimes many miles to 
new jobs. Many are self-employed ana do only local work. 

Students planning to enter one of these occupations should plan to take as many courses in mathe- 
matics and science as possible. Courses in woodworking and mechanical drawing would be extremely 
helpful. Many construction workers enter the field througli apprentice training (a period of on-the-job 
training supplemented by classroom study in tool use and care, mathematics, geometry, etc.). Others 
enter the field as laborers, or helpers and learn the trade by working with experienced craftsmen. Still 
others attend vocational schools to learn the trade. It may take several years to learn the skills necessary' 
to be a carpenter, bricklayer, marble setter and other occupations. 

A construction trade craftsman may advance to be a job foreman, an estimator, job superintendent, 
salesman for a building supply company, or may even form a constniction company and contract jobs. 
However, the contract construction field is very competitive. 

The employment outlook for constniction workers is very promising. New highways and bridgesare 
being built at an increasing rate. Many new homes and apartment buildings arc being built, particularly in 
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the suburbs. Buildings for schools, businesses, and industries will be needed. Such structures will create 
many job openings. Also, there seems to be relatively few young people entering the construction 
occupations, creating a shortage of laborers as wed as skilled workers. 

Show a film that portrays occupational information in the construction industry. Some films frotn 
which to select are listed in the bibliography. 

Invite a contractor to speak to the class on the advantages and disadvantages of working in construc- 
tion occupations. Tape this talk to use in later classes. 

Involve the students in developing a study display relating to construction occupations. Use work 
samples and work tools in projecting these occupations. Use pictures, drawings and other materials. 

Arrange for a field trip to a construction site at which several workers listed in this group are 
employed. 

Have each student interview one person who is working in construction trades. Develop an interview 
guide for the students to use. Have the students make a brief report to the class. 

Invite a resource person to speak to the class about several construction occupations. You may wish 
to tape this talk for use in later classes. 



ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY 

1. Electrical engineer 

2. En^neer technician, electrical 

3. Cable splicer 

4. Electrician, construction 

5. Electrician, maintenance 

6. Lineman, electric power 

7. Metcrman, electric power 

8. Meter reader, electric power 



9, Troublempn, electric power 

10. Watch engineer, electric power 

1 1 . Boiler operator, electric power 

12. Turbine operator, electric power 

13. Power switchboard operator 

14. Powerplant equipment operator 

15. Sub«itation operator 

16. Groundman 



Nearly every American home, business, and community is dependent upon electricity. It takes 
electric power for our communication systems, mechanized industries, ajid to run the appliances in our 
homes. Almost one million people are employed in producing electricity at generating plants and in 
distributing electricity at substations and electric utility companies in almost every locality. 

Beginning power plant w'orkers may be required to do cleanup jobs or help in order to become 
familiar with the equipment and operation of a power plant. They advance to the more responsible 
positions as openings occur ?nd as they master skills. For example, it takes from one to three years to 
become an auxilliary equipment operator (fans, blowers, condensers, compressors, water conditioners, 
etc,), and four to eight years to become a boiler operator, turbine operator, or switchboard operator. 
Applicants arc generally required to have a higli school education or its equivalent. Fonnal appren- 
ticeships in these jobs are rare. Workers employed in atomic-powered electric plants must have special 
training to work with fissionable, radioactive fuel. 

Most transmission and distribution workers begin as helpers and advance to the more responsible 
jobs. For example substation operators begin as assistant or junior operators. Advancement to the job of 
operator may take three to seven years. Skilled linemen usually Isave about four years of on-the-job 
training. In sonic companies, this training is available througli fonnal apprenticeship programs. Appli- 
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cants for line work should be strong ajid in good physical condition. Linemen climb poles and work in 
high positions, many times with live wires surrounding them. They may be working during hot, cold, or 
wet weather conditions. They life heav>' wires and equipment. 

Metermen and meter readers begin their jobs as helpers in the meter repair shops. About four years of 
o i-the-job training is necessary to become a fully qualified meterman. 

Mo5t electrical engineers, electrical engineer technicians, and maintenance eieotricians are employed 
in industries other than el jctric-power industries. About five years of college are required for electrical 
engineers. Construction electricians and maintenance electricians may receive training in vocational 
programs in high school or junior college. However, many begin work as helpers and receive their training 
on the job. 

High school students interested in pursuing a career in the electric-power industry would do well to 
take mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 



TELEPHONE 

1. Cable splicer 

2. Lineman 

3. Telephone and P B X installer and repairman 

4. Frameman 



More than 385 million (local and long distance) telephone calls are made daily in the United States. 
More than 100 million telephones were in use in 1967. This takes a tremendous network of telephone 
lines and cables to supply telephone service to millions of Americans. Those who work in connection 
with the construction, installation, and maintenance of telephone lines and equipment are vital to the 
telephone industry. They make up about one-third of the total work force in the electric-power industry. 

These jobs may be found in almost every community. Most are employed in large cities with many 
industrial and business establishments. The Bell System serves about five of every six of the nation’s 
telephones. The remainder are served by independent companies. 

Applicants for jobs in the telephone industry must have at least a higli scliool education. Many 
organizations are requiring that applicants have two years of study at a junior college. Applicants for jobs 
as linemen and cable splicers should be physically qualified for such work. (Their work is similiar to 
electric-power linemen.) Manual dexterity and the ability to distinguish color are also important qualifi- 
cations. The telephone companies generally do not require previous experience or training for these jobs. 
They train llieir o\.n employees. 

Employment opportunities foi cable splicers and lineiiieti may be somewhat limited because of new 
developments that enable the telephone companies to provide increased efficiency in service. The same 
will be true for V B X installers, repairmen and frameinen. 

High school St iJents desiring to work in these occupations w'ould do well to take courses in mathe- 
matics and physics. Basic clcclrieity and electronics would be helpful in preparing to enter these 
occupations. 
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MACHINING AND MACHINERY (METAL WORK) 



1 . Mechanical eriipneer 

2. Industrial engiaeer (also found in other industries) 

3. Layout man 

4. Machinist 

5. Arc cutter 

6. Millright 

7. Set-up man 

8. Instrument m iker 



9. Tool and die maker 

10. Tool designer 

1 1 . Oxygen cutter 

1 2. Machine tool operator 

13. Inspector 

14. Welder 

15. Sheet metal worker 



Almost every product made by American industry contains metal parts, or is made by machines 
made of metal parts. About 500 different types of machine tools are in use today by more than one 
million people employed in the machine industry. Machining workers (those who shape metals using 
machine tools) make up the largest occupational group in the metal-working trades. About four-fifths of 
all machining workers are employed in (he metal-working industries. Many work in non me.al-working 
industries such as railroad shops, and maintenance shops of factories that make textiles, paper, glass, or 
chemicals. 

Many of tlie workers in machine and machinery occupations are identified with the macliincs they 
operate. People who work in these occupations work in a mechanized environment. They may be 
required to work with the same equipment for long periods of time, i.e. the arc cutter. However, some 
workers may be involved in several series of machine operations. For example, the machinist may work 
with several different types of machine tools, and be required to perform several jobs on each machine 
tool. 

Workers such as millriglits, layout men, tool designers, and inspectors require dealing with compli- 
cated work specifications. 

Those who desire to enter machine and machining occupations should have an interest in watching 
machines in operation. Tliey should have an interest in how machines function. 

Industrial engineering and mechanical engineering require about five years of college leading to a 
bachelor’s degree. They may receive on-thc-job training before actually assuming major responsibilities. 
Arc cutters, oxygen cutters, machine tool operators, and inspectors usually learn the trade througli 
experience under the supervision of craftsmen. Tool and die makers, instrument makers, machinists, 
millrights, and set-up men may receive their experience and training througli an apprenticeship program. 
Layout men may be required to complete an apprenticeship program as a machinist and have several 
years of experience to develop the necessary skills for this occupation. Persons interested in machine or 
machinery occupations should have a good mechanical aptitude and a liking for machinery. 

Mathematics and science courses would help prepare one for these occupations. Meta! trades, 
welding, and machine sliop courses will help prepare students for entrance into work as sheet metal 
workers, oxygen cutters, arc cutters, wielding machine operators, and machine tool operators. 

Employment opportunities may be limited in some machine or machinery occupations because of 
technological dcvek>pmcnts in machine tools and machinery. Automated machining lines in which 
machine tools are linked together for production operations are being used. Numerically controlled 
machine tools arc being increasir^gly used. Such automated equipment will replace some machine <'»pcra- 
tors, but there will be a need for trained personnel to operate this equipment. 
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DATA PROCESSING 



1 . Computer programmer ' 

2. Systems analyst 

3. Computer console operator 

4. Computer personnel 

Note: this includes only a few data processing occupations. More are inc uded in other categories. 

Electronic datj\ processing is one of the newest developments ir; Oui|fechnological society. Electronic 
data processing sy stems are used in schools, hospitals, private busi.iess .?, industries, airports, government 
agencies, and many other fields of endeavor. These systems aid in gett-ng bank statements to individuals 
on time. They giiide machine tools wTiile they cut metal to an exactfsize and shape. They guide space 
vehicles while they orbit the moon. ^ 

In 1966, more than 100,000 people were employed to operate this equipment. Another 100,000 
were employed as programmers. More than 60,000 were employed as systems analysts. Most jobs are 
found in government agencies, insurance companies, banks, wholesale and retail stores,aiiports, electric- 
power companies, telephone companies, manufacturing firms, and independent service organizations 
which process data for other firms on a fee basis. 

Computer console operators usually are required lo have at least u higli school education. They may 
receive special training that lasts for several weeks in order to qualify them for the job. Requirements for 
computer programmers and systems analysts are somewhat varied, depending upon the field of work. But, 
many have college degrees in business administration, mathematics, science, cngiiiccring, and accounting. 
Junior college preparation in data processing may well prepare one for beginn hj t ^sitions. 

Students desiring to enter this type work may do well to take algebra, gcomcny, trigonometry, and 
physics while in high school. 

Many thousands of new jobs will be available during the 1970’s for those wlm l^ave the aptitude and 
desire to work as computer operators, programmers, and systems analysts. Bur. it is rapidly changing 
work. Skills acquired now may not be adequate for a long period of tim \ Vev/ icvelopments in 
computer equipment will require the acquisition of greater knowledge and new ^ mIU. 



PRINTING AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



1. Cameraman 

2. Stripper 



9. Monotype operator 

10. Phototypesetter 

1 1 . Platemaker 

12. Pressman 

13. Proofreader 

14. Stereotyper 

15. Technical writer 

16. Bookbinder 



3. Electrotyper 

4. Compositor 

5. Make-up man 



6. Printer pressman 

7. Stonehand 

8. Linotype operator 



The American people depend heavily upon printed materials as a communis jtiun media. Many rely 
upon the newspaper as a means for keeping up with world affairs. The tc.xthooks and other printed 



materials used in school enable students to absorb knowledge and information vital to educational 
growth. Much work goes into the writing, editing, printing, and duplication of printed matter. 

The printing industry is one of the largest service industries in our nation. Approximately one million 
people are employed as cameramen, printing equipment operators, proofreaders, and in many other 
printing and related occupations. Most towns of any size have some provisions for printing products 
including newspapers, books, and pamphlets. New technological developments will enable the printing 
industry to print better materials and will provide means for more colorful illustrating of printed 
materials. NevV skills will be required in this respect. 

Apprenticeship is the most common method for entering these occupations. However, technical 
writers usually are required to have a bachelor’s degree in English, journalism, engineering, or science. A 
thorough knowledge of spelling, punctuation, the fundamentals of grammar, and basic mathematics is 
essential in many of the printing occupations. Some knowledge of chemistry, electronics, and physics is 
becoming increasingly important. 

Students who are planning to enter printing occupations immediately after high school may prepare 
by enrolling in the vocational offset printing course, or the cooperative education program. 

Employment of lithographic (offset printing) craftsmen is expected to grow. However, the employ* 
ment of linotype operators, hand compositors, photo-typesetting operators, and bookbinders will mosi 
likely decrease because of rapid developments in printing processes and equipment and the increasing use 
of other printing methods. Also employment opporturuties for electrotypers and stereotypers may be 
limited. 



4. Locomotive fireman 

Railroads reach about 55,000 communities in all parts of the country with their network of 200,000 
miles of lines. In 1965 about 750,000 people were employed by 570 railroad companies with property 
and other investments exceeding $50 billion. The railroads transport food, household appliances, lumber, 
coal, petroleum products, pulpwood, automobiles, aircraft and space equipment, and many ether 
products. The railroads also transport about 300 million passengers each year. 

Most railroad companies prefer to hire people who have graduated from high school. Most companies 
train their own workers. 

The seniority system is well founded in most railroad companies. For example, openings for con- 
ductors are filled on a seniority basis by promotion of a qualified brakeman. Immediate opportunities for 
careers after high school as freight conductors and locomotive engineers are limited. Most new employees 
in the railroad industry start by working with experienced men and advance to other positions with 
experience. 

Plan a field trip to a railroad station and a railroad yard. Arrange to go w'hen activity is at a peak. 
Observe the duties of workers in railroad occupations listed in this category. 

Select a film to show to the ebss that portrays duties and pertinent information .luout railroad 
occupations. 



RAILROADS 



1 . Carmen 

2. Conductor, freight 

3. Locomotive engineer 



5. Brakeman, railroad 

6. Telephoncr - telegrapher 

7. Tow^erman 



MECHANICS AND REPAIRMEN 



1 . Ship engine occupations 

2. Automotive mechanics 

3. Auto body and fender repainnan 

4. Radio-television repairman 

5. Instrument repair^iian 

6. Stationary engineer 

7. Stationary fireman 

8 . Refrigeration, air conditioning, heating mechanic 



9. Diesel engine mechanic 

10. Business machine repairman 

1 1. Appliance serviceman 
12 Aircraft mechanic 

13. Maintenance electrician 

14. Millright 

15. Watch repainnan 



Mechanics and repairmen keep automobiles, ship engines, watches, televisions, typewriters, washing 
machines, airplanes, and industrial machinery in good condition. These people represent one of the 
fastest growing occupational groups. Most are highly skilled people who have had to invest several years 
in learning the trade. 

In 1966 there were about three million mechanics and repairmen. Almost one-third of these 
(785,000) were automotive mechanics such as car, truck, and bus mechanics, and automobile body and 
fender repairmen. More than 100,000 were employed as appliance servicemen, industrial machinery 
repairmen, television and radio repairmen and aircraft mechanics. About 650,000 workers were 
employed as maintenance electricians, millrights, watch repairmen, stationary engineers, and stationary 
firemen. 

radio-television and appliance shops, and in many shops that specialize in servicing machinery and 
equipment. 

Most mechanics and repairmen are highly skilled workers. A high school education is often required 
for employment as mechanics and repairmen. A good mechanical aptitude and manual dexterity are 
essential for satisfaction and success in these occupations. Watch repairmen need patience, finger dexter- 
ity and good vision. Millrights need to be strong and agile. 

Many mechanics and repairmen learn their knowledges and skills through vocational and technical 
programs in high schools and junior colleges. Others learn their skills on the job, or through appren- 
ticeship programs. 

High school students contemplating entering one of these occupations should consider taking such 
courses as mathematics, machine shop, mechanical drawing and blueprint reading, chemistry, and 
physics. Many high schools offer, automobile mechanics, auto body and fender mechanics, diesel engine 
mechanics, and other vocational courses for those who wish to begin work immediately after graduating 
from high school. The public junior colleges offer courses in refrigeration, air conditioning, and heating, 
business machine repair; aircraft mechanics; maintenance electricity (industrial electricity); watch repair; 
radio and television repair; and other vocational and technical programs that prepare students for work in 
mechanics and repair occupations. 

Employment of automobile mechanics, aircraft mechanics, diesel mechanics, radio and television 
repairmen, appliance servicemen, business machine repairmen, and instrument repairmen will increase 
rapidly \\ithin the next ten years. Employment as ship engine workers, auto body and fender repairmen, 
millrights, maintenance electricians, and watch repairmen will not increase as rapidly. However, there will 
be a variety of career opportunities open to young men who are mechanically inclined and are willing to 
invest a few years in learning the skills and knowledges of a trade. 
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ENGINEERING AND RELATED 



1. Aerospace engineer 

2. Agricultural engineer 

3. Ceramic engineer 

4. Chemical engineer 

5. Civil engineer 



6. Eicctrical engineer 

7. Industrial engineer 

8. Mechanical engineer 



9. Metallurgical engineer 

10. Mining engineer 



^Mest engineering and related occupations are included in the groups that have been discussed. 
However, engineering is the second largest professional occupation, exceeded only in size by teaching. It 
is the largest profession for men. Therefore, additional occupational information beyond what has been 
given is essential. It is also one of the fastest growing professions. 

Approximately 980,000 engineers were employed in the United States in 1966. About half of these 
are employed by manufacturing industries producing aircraft, industrial machinery, chemicals, electrical 
equipment, etc. Many are employed by federal, state, ^nd local government agencies. More than 30,000 
are employed by educational institutions. 

The Dean of the School of Engineering of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Gordon S. 
Brown calls engineering the “organized forcing of technological change.” A recent definition is that 
engineering “applies the concepts and discoveries of science to the practical needs of the community.”^ 
Our technological society is a product of the “engineering” of science discoveries. The engineer is 
required to be motivated toward purposeful action. He is required to be knowledgeable, particularly in 
the field in which he is working. This knowledge is put to use in developing or improving products, 
devices, systems, processes, or constructions. Some engineers are required to reduce the theoretical work 
of the scientist or engineer-scientist to something that is practical and useful. This may be done in 
laboratories or industrial establishments. Still other engineers are engaged in work that involves great 
responsibility and technical decision-making but do not introduce new developments. Fields of technical 
work such as air flight, drafting, surveying, and radio operating is closely related to engineering. 

People successful in engineering and related occupations usually have high interest in physical 
phenomena. This is important because they must be directly involved in intellectual, mechanical, and 
scientific activities. Most achieved high grades in science and mathematics while in school. Many were in 
science clubs and participated in science fairs, engineer fairs, and other activities while in scimol. 

OTHER TECHNOLOGY OCCUPATIONS THAT MAY BE CLUSTERED 

Several occupations that are listed in the technology category have but few, if any, related occupa- 
tions (hat form a family or cluster. Occupations that are related and have common characteristics, or are 
found in the same industry are listed in other categories. Therefore, no effort has been made to provide 
infonnation in this manual about the following occupations. The Occupational Outlook Handbook gives 
much detail on all the following: 

^United Slates Dcpailmcnt of Labor. Coun sdot’i Desk Aid . Q^’ashington. 1965), Paf:e 6. 
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j PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 

^ 1 . Corrugator 

2, Digester operator 

PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS 
I 1. Stillman 

! 2. Pumpman 

I APPAREL INDUSTRY 

1. Assembler 

2. Checker 

I 3 . Sewing machine operator 

I 

j AGRICULTURE 

1 Agricultural engineer 

j JEWELRY 

I Jeweler 

j DRAFTING 

Draftsmen (all types) 



FOUNDRY 

1. Patternmaker 

2. Molder 

3. Coremaker 

CHEMISTRY 

1. Chemical engineer 

2. Electroplating 

baking 

Baker 

METALLURGY 
Metallurgical engineer 

SHEET METAL 
Sheet metal worker 

CERAMICS 
Ceramic engineer 



RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTING 

1. Broadcast engineer 

2. Broadcast tecluiician 



I 

I 



Have students do outside reading to determine the wages of workers in the technology occupations. 
Uave them report to (he class on occupations that offer (he highest salaries and serveral that do not offer 
high wages. 

Arrange for a class tour of t/ade and industrial education shops in your school, or at a vocational 
technical center at a funior college. 

Invite the machine shop instructor, weWrng shop instructor, and other vocational shop instructors to 
talk to the class and with individuals. These instructors can provide information about their course 
offerings and their work experience before accepting teaching positions. 

Invite one or more of the trade and industrial education students to visit the class to discuss the 
training they are receiving, and to answer questions. 

Invite the president or other officer of (he local Trade and Industrial Education Club to discuss club 
activities. 

Have students interview people that are employed in technology occupations. These may be people 
that they live close to or otherwise know well An inten iew guide should beavailabk for use in planning 
the inter\iew. 
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Arrange field trips to industries x^^'here students can observe workers performing their duties on the 
job. You may wish to divide the students into small groups to observe special aspects of the operations 
and work patterns ~ specialized work being performed, skills required, training necessary to do this work, 
machines used, and other characteristics of work. You may wish to take a tape recorder along to 
record the sounds of the industry and the di logue between the workers, students, and other people 
involved in the tour. This tape can be used for larer classes. 

Invite several resource people to talk about technology occupations. You may wish to have several 
resource persons to act as c panel. 

Have a student make a list of businesses and industries on the chalkboard as the class names local 
businesses and industries that employ people in technology occupations. 

Invite a representative from the local Employment Security Commission office to discuss employ- 
ment opportunities and other local occupational information. 

Discuss the effects technological developments will have on occupations in this category. Include the 
changing nature of work and education and training requirements. Ask the students to write a paper on 
*The World of Work in 2,000 As Think It Will Be, ’'You may want to shar,? the better papers with the 
class. 

Have students make a carea bulletin board dcpicting(in words and pictwes) the vocational subjects 
offered at your school that would help prepare students for careers in technology occupations. 

Select several films portraying career information about technology occupations. Some films are 
listed in the appendix. 



WHAT ARE THE TYPICAL PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS OF THOSE SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED 
IN TfXHNOLOGY OCCUPATIONS? 



The single most important requvierneiit of workers in technology occupations is tliat they be able to 
adjust to a mechanized environment. In mOL^t instances, the work is done inside a building. Althougli 
there are exceptions, such as the technical writer, teclinology workers are required to work with equip- 
ment and a variety of tools. This equipment ranges from sophisticated electronic comi..uters and automo- 
bile engines to power saws and drill presses. The occupations in this category require a great variety of 
knowledges and skills. Many occupations in other categories required high ability to work with people, 
particularly the service and business contact occupations. Most technology occupations require less 
contact with people ami higli ability in working with equipment and tools. However, bei/ig able to get 
along with the employer and fellow workers and working in groups or teams arc very important in 
technology occupations as in other occupations. 

Most technology occupations require ability in spoiling equipment failures, or improper function. 
ITie worker may simply report this and someone else makes the necessary adjuslmenisof repairs, or the 
worker may be required to do this himself. In other words, the worker may or may not be required to 
know a lot about the equipment with which he is working. 

The follow ing are additional requirements of most technology occupations: 

1 . Good coordination in the use of fingers, arms, feet, and eyce to operate levers, push buttons, and 
to use harid tools. 

2. Good spatial and form perception. 
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3. A sense of responsibility for the safety of people (This is not a typical requirement of all 
occupations, but a very important requirement for many.). 

4. A sense of responsibility for equipment and materials. 



HOW CAN THE STUDENTS EXPLORE OCCUPATIONS IN THE TECHNOLOGY CATEGORY? 



The content suggested thus far, participation in the activities in the classroom, and the knowledge 
gained from outside assignments should have prepared each student to tentatively select and explore one 
or more occupations in the technology category. 

Study the Teacher's Handbook which explains the procedure for individual exploration. 

Devise a check sheet or a progress chart for use in keeping a record of what the students are doing 
during the individual exploration periods. Students would simply check with the teacher each time they 
change direction and begin exploring a different occupation. This may also be used for keeping records 
of all activities in which the students are involved in each unit. 



(X:CUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

This manual has provided a brief description of occupations and general characteristics on dusters or 
groups of occupations in the technology category. This has given students enough information to intelli- 
gently make a tentative choice of one or more occupations to explore in depth. The classroom library has 
detailed infomiwtion on each of the occupations in the technology category. 

Students will use the Occupational Outlook Handbook, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, occupa- 
tional briefs, films and filmstrips, tapes, and other materials to study the characteristics of specific 
occupations. This will be done during the class period and through outside reading. An occupational 
study firm will be used during the study as a guide to pertinent information for which to look. 

This is the beginning phase of individual exploration. Be sure that the students fully understand 
where the materials are located, and how they are to be used. Study the Teacher 's Handbook for information 
on how the students may get maxif?ium benefit from exploration of printed materials, films and film- 
strips, tapes, etc. See Appendix B for a suggested report form for use by the students when exploring an 
occupation. 

When the students hare had some time to do research on one or more occupations, let them make 
brief ora! reports on their findings. Vie report form will sene as a reference sheet in making their 
presentations. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Students should know what the typical day is like in occupations they have selected to explore. 
Students should be involved in experiences related to these occupations that would help answer the 
following questions: 

1 . With whr.t kinds of to^ls, machines, a^d materials would 1 be working? 

2. What type tasks or jobs will I be doing? 

O 
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3. Will I be dealing with data? Mathematical foniiulas? 

4. With what kind of people will I be working? 

5. Will I have to stand, sit, climb, balance, kneel, stoop, crouch, reach, lift, carry, push, talk, see, or 
hear? 

6. Will I be working in hot, cold, dry, wet, noisy, dirty, indoor Oi outdoor conditions? 

7. Will I be exposed to bad odors, mechanical hazards, moving objects, bums, electric shock, 
explosives, or other hazards? 

The student should choose activities from the follow^ing list that arc related to the occupations he has 
selected. 

This is the second phase of individual exploration. Study the Teacher's Handbook for descriptive 
information on the purpose of mock or simulated activities, and instructor and student roles during these 
activities. Arrange for the students to be in contact with several of the following exploratory experiences 
that relate to occupations that they have chosen to explore in depth. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

1. Arrange to visit an airport to make an on-siglit observation of the work carried on by civil 
aviation workers. Plan to talk with someone employed in the specific occupation in which you 
are interested. Ask to see some of the “paper work” they arc required to do. Also, ask the 
dispatcher or traffic controller for an airline schedule of arrivals and departures, 

2. Arrange to see one of the following films: 

3’ Aviation — The Car e e r For Mar c. Available from the National Institutes Inventory of 
Resources Industrial Arts, Michigan State University, East Lansing Michigan 48823. 18 min. 
S6,50 rental charge. 

b. Aviation M echa nic (FA-315). Available from the Federal Aviation Administration, Film 
Library, AC'921, Aeronautical Center, P. O. Box 25082, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73125. 
1 7 min, 

c. Traveler Me et s Air T raffic Con tro l . A (FA-102). Available from Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, Film Library, AC-921, Aeronautical Center, P. O. 25022, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73125. 28 min. 

3. Read the following book: 

Neal, Harry E. Skyblazer s : Y our Ca ree r In Aviation. ( 1 958) av^Oablc from Julian Messner, I West 
39th Street, New York, New York 10018. Price S3.64 

CONSTRUCTION 

1. Study carefully the construction of the lot, foundation, floor, walls, ceiling, and roof of your 
home and school. List the occupations that were represented in the constniclion of these 
buildings, 

2. Arrange to visit several construction sites to observ e workers on the job. Write a report of your 
findings, giving occupations that appear to be most interesting to you. Also, give reasons why 
these occur ations seem to interest you the most. While at these sites, talk with the workers about 
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their work. Make a list of the tools, equipment, and building materials that are used in the work 
that interests you. 

3. Acquire a blueprint and specifications for a building. Study the drawings and specifications as 
they relate to the occupations that interest you. 

4. Practice using the too’s that are used by workers in these occupations (hammer, rules, framing 
square, paint bnishes, hand saw, trowels, levels, screwdrivers, sledge hammer, chalk line, etc.). 
Obtain tools and iViaterials to make one or more projects that would be useful in the home. Do 
repair work around your home to get experience in the occupations you have selected to explore 
in depth. Tlie following are some suggested activities: level a tool shed or some other small 
building; fix a leaking water pipe; mix mortar and build a 4 in. brick foundation wall around an 
existing building; repair tlie roof on a building; pour a concrete sidewalk slab; (Prepare the site 
for pouring.) using a bnisli, apply paint to a wooden surface; remove a broken window pane and 
install new glass; obtain some asbestos insulation and study its characteristics. 

5. See one or more of the following films: 

3' The Construction Worker. Available from Modern Talking Picture Service, 214 South Cleve- 
land Street, Memphis. Tennessee 38101. 

b. Careers In the Buildin g Trad e s . Available from Coronet Instructional Films. 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601 . 

c. Painting and Decorating. Available from Curriculum Coordinating Unit. Drawer DX, Stat.* 
College, Mississippi 39762. 13 min. 

d. Plumbin g. Available from Curriculum Coordinating Unit, Drawer DX, State College, Missis- 
sippi 39762. 14 min. 

Brick and S tone Mason. Available from Curriculum Coordinating Unit, Drawer DX, State 
College, Mississippi 39762. 

Operat ing Engi nee rs (bulldozers, cranes, derricks, steam shovels). Available from National 
Special Media Institi'tes Inventory of Resourses, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823. 20 min. color. 

6. Read the following book: 

Jobsjn Budding Constnidjon. Available from Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 . 

7. Volunteer to work as a “helper" after school hours or on Saturday at a local constniction site. It 
may be necessary to (Jo clean-np and pick-up work, as many constniction occupations are 
covered by the Child Labor Law and are classified as hazardous. Students under 14 years of age 
cannot work around such jobs. 



ELECTRIC POWER AND TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 



1. Study carefully the electrical system in your home. Write a report explaining the soui :c of the 
electric power in your home, and how it is produced. The local power company can provide you 
with this information, Also, explain the pun^osc of a transformer used ahead of the wires 
entering your home, the purpose of a distribution panel, fuses, and circuit breaker in your home: 
and why the correct amount of electricity is normally present at liglit sockets and at wall outlets. 
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2. Acquire a basis electricity book and do tlie following activities: 

a. Strip the insulation from a short piece of electrical wire using wire strippers. 

b. Splice two short pieces of electrical cable using wire cutters, wire strippers, and a measuring 
tape. 

c. Acquire a construction plan and identify electrical symbols. 

d. Use a wire gage or micrometer to find gage and diameter for several sizes of wire, 

e. V/rite a two page report briefly explaining electromagnetism (the magnetic effects of a con- 
ductor carrying a currcjit). 

f. Study Ohm’s Law and work several problems using Ohm’s Law, Get the assistance of the 
mathematics or science teacher if you cannot work these problems. 

g. Observe the watt hour meter that registers the consumption of electricity in your home. You 
will notice that it measures electricity in kilowatt hours. Identify the correct reading on the 
meter. Detennine the basic operation of the meter. 

h. Ask the science teacher to show you how electric current, voltage, and resistance is measured 
by an electric meter. 

i. Take an old lamp socket and extension cord and attach the lamp socket to the extension cord 
making it safe for use as a source of liglit. Use the following procedure: 

(1) Disassemble the socket into its individual parts. 

(2) Strip the insulation from the end of the extension wire using wire strippers. Insert the 
wire Ihrougli the base and cap lining, 

(3) Tie an underwriter’s knot in the wire. 

(4) Fasten one end of each wire on a terminal on the base of the lamp socket. 

(5) Assemble. The shell should fit inside the case and snap into position. 

3. Plan to observe a lineman, cable splicer, or groundman (telephone or electric power) working 
with utility lines in your town or out in the country. Write a report describing his work and the 
equipment, tools and supplies used in the work, 

4. Plan to view one or more of the following films: 

_Thg Electri cal Worker . Available from Modern Talking Picture Service, 214 South Cleveland 
Street, Memphis, Tennessee 38104, 

b. The Telephone Man. Available from Modern Talking Picture Service, 214 South Cleveland 
Street, Memphis, Tennessee 38104, 



MACHINING AND MACHINERY 

1 . Obtain several working drawings of machines, metal parts, and other objects. Borrow a mechani- 
cal drawing book from ihe mechanical drawing instructor, or check one out of the school library. 
Study the illustrations in (he book. Use the book to determine the importance of a working 
drawing, and to determine what certain kinds of lines, signs, and abbreviations mean. 

2, Go to (he machine shop or agriculture shop and ask pennission to tour the area. Look closely for 
the types of hand tools, measuring devices, and machine tools used in metal work. Hand tools 
used in melal work include machmist hammers, scribes, puncires, files, pliers, wrenches, hack 
saws, snips, shears, etc. Measuring devices include gages, scales, calipers, micrometers, etc. 



Machine tools include power hack saws, drill presses, milling machines, lathes, grinders, etc. 
Determine the purpose and use of each of these items in machine and machining work. You may 
gather this information by observing someone using the tools and equipment in a shop, or by 
reading a metal work or machine shop textbook. 

3. Do several of the following operations in your school shop, using a metal work or machine shop 
textbook: 

a. Measure the length of a short piece of metal stock with a steel tape or rule. 

b. Measure the thickness of a thin piece of scrap metal with an outside micrometer. 

c. Cut a piece of scrap tin along a straight line using tin snips. 

d. Use hand v/renches to loosen and tighten bolts and nuts holding parts together. 

e. Attach a welding torch or a cutting torch to a regulator, using dual-type hose. Get your 
instructor, or the shop instnictor to help prepare the welding machine for operation. Then 
try running a fusion bead using two pieces of scrap metal. 

f. Drill a hole tlirougli a flat piece of metal with a drill press. Use a vise to hold the metal stock 
firm. 

g. Use a file to cut rough edges from a piece of metal. Hold the metal in a vise, 
li. Bend a piece of sheet metal and thin metal stock into some desired shape. 

i. Do straight turning on a metal lathe. 

4. Plan to see one or more of the following films: 

3- Precision T ool Ma king and Machining Available from Modern Talking Picture Service, 214 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, Tennessee 3810L 
b- Jobs in M echan ical Work. Job Family Series No. 2. Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 
East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 606 1 1 . 

c. Know ledge and Skills (story of Trade and Industrial Education). Association Films, Inc., 

2221 Faulkner Road, Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia 3032 L 

Futures In W elding. S.C.A. 1963 National Special Media Institutes Inventory of Resources, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 20 min. color. 

5. Recording 

Me cha n ical Interest Occupat ions, Side 4. Record Series “Exploring the World of Work.” Avail- 
able from the Wilson Corporation 555 West 166lh Street, South Holland, Illinois 60473, 

6. Read one or more of the following publications: 

Op portunities In th e M a chin e S hop Trades. Available from Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
235 East Forty-fifth JStreet, New York, New York, 10017. Price $1.95. 
b- AinLFj5r_A Job Iji by ThoiLias Berg. Available from Richards Rosen Press, Inc., 29 

East 2 1st Street, New York, New York, 10010. Price S2.79. 
c- Careers In Automatio n. 1968 edition. Hawthorn Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, Nev/ York, 
New York 10011. 

DATA PROCESSING 

1. Go to a bank, hospital, school, business, industry, data processing center, or some other place 
that employs data processing personnel. Ask for permission to observe some of the data process- 
ing activity. Talk to those that arc operating data processing equipment, or, are otherwise famiiiar 
with the equipment. Collect items (work samples) used in conjunction with data processing 
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equipment, such as punch cards and credit card statements. Make a poster, using these items to 
display in tlie classroom. Make a title for the poster, and give information about the itciiis 
displayed. 

2. Imagine that you are making a study at a local business and obtain information that is to be fed 
into a computer, (Do not include specific computer directions.) This may be information about 
customers, about billing the customers, about payrolls, inventories, etc. Get the business teacher 
to help plan the program of information. 

3. Plan to see one of the following films: 

Your Future In E lect r o nics. Available from Mr. C. E. Thomson, Registrar, 350 West 4th Street, 
New York, 14, New York, 21 min. 

4. Read one of (he following publications: 

a. Career s In Com puter ProRramm ing. 1967 edition. Available from Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 19 
Union Square West, New York, New York 10003. Price S3. 75. 1 1 7 pages. 

Your C areer In Com puter Programming . Seligsohn, I. J. 1967 edition. Julian Messner, 1 West 
39 Street, New York 1 0018. Price $3.95. 222 pages. 

Your Future In The Electro ni c C omp uter . Bibby, F. D. Available from Richards Rosen Press, 
Inc., 29 East 2Ist Street, New York, New York lOOlO. Price S2.79. 



PRINTING AND RELAl ED OCCUPATIONS 

1. Tour a newspaper office or some other printing shop. Make notes on the types of equipment 
used, and the function of each. Write a report on the field trip for presentation to the class. 

2. Obtain and study a list of proofreaders marks. The business teaclier can help in providing 
resource material such as a typewriting book. Such books will have proofreader’s marks for 
study. Get a typewritten page and proof the copy, using the proofreader’s marks to indicate 
mistakes. 

3. Clip several small articles and pictures from a newspaper. Lay out and paste the pictures and 
articles on a standard sheet of notebook paper, making maximum use of the space available. 

4. Plan to see the following film: 

What Greater Challenge (newspaper industry). 1963 Available from Copley Productions 434 
Downer Place, Aurora, Illinois 60606. 10 min. 

5. Read one or more of the following publications: 

a* Aim For A Job In Graphic Design/A r t. Fujila, Neil. Available from Richards Rosen Press, 
Inc„ 29 East 2 1st Street, N$w York, New York 1001 0. Price S3. 78. 
b. yJyr? In Printing^ Reinfield, George Jr. Available from Richards Rosen Press, Inc., 29 

East 2 1st Street, New York, New York 1 00 10. Price S2.79. 

Opportunit ies In Tec hn ical Writing. Gould, Jay. 1964 ed. Available from Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, 235 East Forty-fifth Street, New York, New York 10017. Price SI. 95 
Paper bound, or S3. 75 library edition. 



RAILROADS 

\. Study available information and write a report on the advantages and disadvantages of working 
for a railroad. 
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2, Plan to speJid some tijiie after school Iiours observing the many activities of those working at a 
railroad station, and those working with the traiiij. Interview the telephoner - telegrapher, or 
fireman. Locate and interview a conductor, carman, or engineer while one is off-duty. Also pick 
up a train schedule at the station. Study the schedule to determine departure locations and hours, 
terminations, etc. 

3, Study available infciiiiation aiid write a report on the history of the railroads, new jobs that were 
created, and new jobs that have recently boon created as a result of new technological 
developments, 

4, Read the following book: 

Your Career In Triinsporjation, Liston, Robert, 1966 cd. Available from Julian Messner, 1 West 
39th Street, New York, New York 10018, Price S3, 95. 



MECHANICS AND REPAIRMEN 



1. Radio and television repairman: purchase a radio kit (AM and FM) to be assembled. These kits 

can be ordered from various companies complete witli step-by-step instructions. 

2. Change the oil and clean the air filter on your lawn mower engine. Your mower probably has 

instructions explaining tlie procedure. 

3. Acquire a power mechanics book and do several of the following activities: 

a. Write a report on the histor>' of power. 

b. Study your automobile and identify tlie fuel 'iysleni, electrical system, cooling system, power 
train, suspension system, steering system, and braking system. Write a report briefly explain- 
ing the fiin-tion of each. 

c. Write a report briefly explainiJig tlie difference between a diesel engine and your automobile 
engine. Also, relate the importance of diesel engines in transportation. 

d. Write a report on the tools and equipment used by power niccliaiiics in scr\icc and repair 
work, 

e. Write a report explaining the types of aircraft engines, and the types of enginesand propul- 
sion systems used in space flights. 

4. Obtain a basic electricity book and do the following activities: 

a. Write a report explaining the use of clcclricity in an air coiiditioniag system, refrigerator, 
electric range, electric hot water heater, and electric iron. 

b. Write a report briefly ^explaining the meaning of positive and negative charges of electricity, 
electromagnetism, OlinTs Law. electrons, atoms, electronics, and circuits. 

c. Make a list of hand tools used in electrical work, 

5. Refer to activity group No. 4 under Macliining and Machinery Occupations and do several 

activities. 



6. Plan to sec one or more of the following films: 

a. The Electrical. Worker. Available from Modern Talking Picture Service, 2)4 South Cleveland 
Street, Mempliis, Tennessee 38101. 

b. The Motor Mechanic. Available from Modern Talking Picture Service, cited. 

c. Thcjdcctronic Technician. Modern Talking Picture Service, cited. 29 min. 

d. Your Future In cl.cctronics. Available from Mr. C. E, Tliomson, Registrar, R C A Institute. 
Inc,. 350 West 4th Street, New York New York, 21 niin. 
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7. Read one of the following books: 

a- Your Career In. Elec ^ Neal, Harr>' \i. 19G3 edition. Available from Julian Messner, \ 
West 39 Street, New York, New York 10018. Price $3.64. 191 pages. 

b. Ypur Career In .Television Gordon, George, and Irving A*. Falk. 1966 edition. 

Available from Julian Messner, 1 West 39 Street, New York, Now York 10018. 

c. Aim For a Job In Air Conditioning and Refrigeration. Haly, DonaUi F. Available from 
Ricliard Rosen Press, Inc., 29 East 2 1st Street, New York, New York 10010 Price S3. 78. 

d. Aim _For A Job In Aujgniptjvc Sciricc. Taylor, Dawson, a!id James Bradley. Available from 
Richard Rosen Press, Inc., 29 East 21st Street, New York, New York 10010. Price $3.78. 

e. Aim For A J^ob In Watchmaking. Lipton, Benjamin .1. Available from Richard Rosen Press, 
Ine., 29 East 2 1st Street, New York, New York lOUlO. Price S3. 78. 

f. Your Future In tlie Automotive Industry. Taylor, Dawson. Available from Richard Rosen 
Press, Inc., 29 East 21st Street New York, New York 10010. Price S2.79. 

liNGlNEERlNG AND ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 

1 . Read one of the following books: 

a. Boyd, Waldo T. Your Career In the Aerospace [ndustry. Available from Julian Mcssiicr, I 
West 39lli Street, New York. New York. 10018. Price $3.94. 224 pages. 

b. Neal. Ilariy E. Engiiiceis Unlimited. 1968. Available from Julian Messner, 1 West 39 Street, 
New York. New York 10018. Price S3. 95. 192 pages. 

c. Shacklcton, Paul S. Opportunities in Electrical and Electronic Engineering. Available from 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, 235 E. 45th Street. New York, New V'ork 10017. Price Si. 95 
naperbeund, S3.95 libraiy edition. 

d. Scholcs Samuel Ray. Opportunities iti Ceramic luTginecring. Available from Vocational 
Guidance Manuals. 235 E. 45tn Street, New York. New York 10017. Price $1.95 paper- 
bound. S3. 95 library editicn. 

e. Stone. Archie A. Opportunities in Agricultural Ijiginccring. Available from Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, 235 E. 45th Street, New York, New York 10017. Price SI. 95 paper- 
bound. S3. 95 library edition. 

2. Arrange to sec one of the following films: 

a. l:ngineer:_NIan of Destiny. Available from National Special Media Institute Inventory of 
Resources. Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 20 niiii. (color.) 

b. Careers In Engineering. Available from National Special Media Institute Inventory of 
Resources, Michigan State University, l:ast Lansing, Micliigan 58823. 15 min. (color.) 

3. Aerospace engineer, cngiticcr technician 

a. Use your imagination to design a new type of aircraft or spacecraft. Draw a picture of the 
craft on paper and make a model with metal or wood. Write a report cxplahiing the 
structure, instruments to be used, propulsion system, materials that would be used to build 
the craft, how it \\ould be manufactured, and how it would be tested. 

b. Acquire an engineering materials book from the scliool library or tlie science department. 
Write a four-page report giving the following information : ( 1 ) dclinUion of nonferrous metals 
and alloys, (2) desirable qualities of nonferrous metals and alloys, (3) uses of nonferrous 
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metals and alloys in the aircraft and space industry (particularly aiuminurn and aluminum 
alloys, titanium and titanium alloys), and (4) the mechanical and physical properties of 
aluminum and titanium. 

c. Arrange to interview an aerospace engineer at an aircraft and parts industry, at a commercial 
airline terminal, or at a college or university that has an aerospace engineering department. 

d. Write the followijig source for additional information: American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc., 2 Hast 64th Street, New York, New York 10021 . 

4. Agricultural Engineer 

a. Use your imagination to design a new type farm equipment, maduncry, or stmctiire. Draw a 
picture of tile design on paper, or make a model from wood or metal. Write a report 
explaining the use of the item, how it varies frojn othc; ■ imilar items, materials necessary to 
manufacture the item, how ii would be manufactured, and what testing, if any, will need to 
be done before it will be put to practical use. 

b. Develop basic plans for building a dairy barn, using the most modern equipment and work 
area arrangements. Consult your teacher about using part of the plan in practical application 
on your farm, or some one elsc’s farm. 

5. Chemical Engineer, Ceramic Engineer 

a. Talk with the chemistry tcaclier or other science tcaclicrs about doing the following activities 
in the science laborator>^: 

(1 ) Set up apparatus and test several materials (ores, minerals, gases, etc.) for the presence of 
elements and substances, 

(2) Write a two-page report of common hazards in a chemistry laboratory. Include a plan to 
minimize such hazards, including equipment and apparatus alterations. 

b. Ask the science teacher to explain what high school courses arc essential for those seeking 
careers in chemical engineering or ceramic engineering. Ask tiic science teacher to explain the 
nature of tiic work c'onc by technicians in tlicsc two fields. 

6. Civil Engineer 

a. Visit a local water and wastewater treatment plant to observe water and wastewater techni- 
cians and engineers on the job. This may be done in the field or in a laboratory. Write a 
report on several aspects of your findings, such as how they test for water piirincation, how 
water is purified, and methods used to analyze waste w^atcr (sewage). Sninmarizc how' the city 
water (for househo d use) is stored and made available to the consumer (distribution design)* 

b. Acquire a mechani.’af drawing book that has a chapter on topographical drawing. (Consult 
your mechanical drawing or drafting instaictor.) Study the symbols for works of man. 
elevations and depressions, and vegetation. Develop a topograpliical drawing of your school, 
and tile immediate jiroperty and roads surrounding the building. 

c. Work the following problem: In a ccmciil mix, the amount of sand (by volume) is tw'ice the 
amount. Tlic amoint of gravel is 40 cubic yards more Ilian three times the amount of 
cement. If 7360 cubic yards of cemciU is mixed, how much of each of the three components 
is used? (Consult your mathematics tcaclier if you have trouble working this problem.) 

7. Mechanical Engineer 

a, (‘onsult your mechanical drawing instructor or drafting iiistiuetor to do the following activ- 
ibes: Acquire a mcclianical drawing book. Study the various drafting iiislmiiieiits, materials, 
and equipment used in d’-awing. Obtain a set of drafting instnmicnts and try your hand at 



some geometric constructions involving straight lines, angles, arcs, tangents, and ellipses. 
Finally, sketch a simple - complex object in orthographic projection (three views). 

b. Study a jig or fixture, or a die that is used in the machine shop. Try your hand at redesigning 
the object for greater ease and economy in manufacturing. Make sketches 'Vitli all necessary 
dimensions. 

c. Study the healing system in your home. Write a 4-page report giving the following facts: 
energy source (gas, electricity, etc,); mechanical components (motors, compressors, blowers, 
etc,); controls (thermostatic, pneumatic, etc.); and tlie heating and cooling capacity of the 
unil(s) in Btu. Explain the function of each component and the controls. 

d. Study tlie eneme of your automobile. Write a 3-page report giving the major components of 
the automobile and tel! briefly wliat each component does and liow it works. 

8. Mining engineer 

a. Use a library resource book to write a three-page report on the following: 

(1) Types of minerals that are mined. 

(2) }Iow minerals differ from natural resources (fon'sts, water, etc.). 

(3) How minerals are mined, inchiding constnsctiiig the facilities (mining engineer role), and 
the equipment and tools used. 

(4) Types of mines. 

b. Make a study of your county to see if any mining is being conducted. Typical minerals that 
are mined in the South are phosphate rock used in fertilizers: limestone rock used in cement, 
lime, and iron; salt, and gravel; iron ores: and coal. Visit a mining site to sec tlic operation. 

c. Find out the value of various minerals, and what methods and equipment are used to detect 
and locate minerals. Talk with geologist, geophysicist, geochemist, or a mining engineer about 
their roles in mining. Find out how* much of a particular mineral m\ist be present to be 
econoiiiically feasable to mine. 

AFPARBL INDUSTRY 

! . Visit a home economics class and ask someone to demonstrate the operation and uses of a sewing 
machine. 

2. Use a small pattern and place it on a piece of scrap cloth. Cut out the pattern. Use the material to 
practice sewing on a machine. 

3. Visit the local apparel industry. Observ^e the procedures for construction of a garment. Write a 
report for presentation to the class. 

4. Inspect the constniction of some of the clothes you have at home, Notice the quatily of the 
construction, and the type and quality of the material. 



FOUNDRY 
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1. Acquire a machine shop or metal work book that has a chapter on the foundry. Write a three- 
page report on the processes of the foundry. Emphasize the duties of the patternmaker, nioldcr, 
and core maker 
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I 2. Use a mechanical drawing book. Study the chapter on machine drawing relative to the drawing 

1 specifications used by those who work in the foundry. 

I BAKER 

Bake a cake (without the use of a cake mix). Apply frosting and decorate the cake, 
bake cupcakes at home and bring them to the class the next day. Let the students judge the 
flavor, and comment on the appearance of the cakes. 

Arrange to go the school cafeteria to observe quantity baking. 




I JEWELRY 

1 . Take several items of jewelry from home and make a display. Use velvet, wool, or satin as props. 
I 2. Study the characteristics of several types of Jewelry. Study jewelry illustrated in a catalog. Look 

for such information as jewelry types, characteristics of the metals, and jewelry size, 
j 3. Try making a piece of jewelry from scrap metals, or from old jewelry pieces. 

j DRAFTSMEN 

1. Use a mechanical drawing book as a reference and sketch a tangible object in orthagraphic pro- 

^ jections (three views). Show holes, hidden lines, and dimensions. 

2. Use a floor plan from a magazine and redraw the plan to scale. Use an architect’s scale and the 
correct shade pencil to do a good job. You may wish to change the original plan by adding or 
deleting. 

3. Draw the floor plan of your home to scale. Show the shubbery, grass areas, streets, etc,, that 

I surround your home. 

( 4. Practice doing some architectural-style lettering. Refer to a mechanical drawing book to see some 

of the various styles. Draftsmen eventually develop their own style, 
j 5. Read the following material: 

f Opportunities In a Drafting Career by Benjamin J. Stem. 1967 edition. Available from Voca- 

tional Guidance Manuals, 235 East Forty-fifth Street, New York, New York 10017. Price SI. 95 
paperbound, $3.75 library edition. 



I EVALUATION 

I Soffie student and teacher evaluation tools have been suggested during this unit. There should be a 
culminating evaluation at this point to determine (I) the behavior changes produced by the presentation 
of the general information to the group and (2) the behavior changes occurrmg from individual explora- 
^ tion of specific occupations. 

^ See appendix C for a sample evaluation questionaire. 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Students have h?d an opportunity to look closely at their fitness for one or more occupations in the 
technology category. However, all these occupations require some preparation before the prospective 
worker is ready to assume his duties. 

This preparation includes both general education and specialized training. The sewing machine opera- 
tor, meter reader, and concrete paver may not need to prepare beyond high school, except for a brief 
period of demonstration and practice on the job. The engineer and airline dispatcher are required to have 
a college degree, and may do post-graduate work in order to be prepared. Many technology jobs require 
continuous training as a result of new developments and research. 

Discuss the relationship between certain high school courses and college entrance requirements. Point 
out licensing and certification requirements for certain technology occupations. 

Reemphasize the need for completing high school and for doing additional training after high school. 

Review minimum educational requirements for certain occupations. Explain the changes taking place 
in these requiretnents. 

Select three or more occupations in the technology category requiring different types of educational 
preparation, and trace the education and training needed from the beginning of high school until 
employment. Secure catalogs from each of the public and private junior colleges in the state. Determine 
which colleges offer programs leading directly to employment in technology occupations after success- 
fully completing the prescribed courses (ie, nursing, police science, fireman, or food service). Provide the 
students with this information. 

Secure catalogs from each of the four-year colleges and universities in Mississippi. Determine which 
institutions offer preparation for technology occupations. 

Let each class member investigate the kind of education and training needed for the occupationls) he 
has tentatively chosen. Determine the time necessary for preparation and the cost of such preparation. 

Point out the other type institutions that offer training for technology occupations (e.g. business 
schools, technical institutions). 

Point out where students might get on-the-job training and training through apprenticeship immedi- 
ately after high school 

Get a complete listing of course offerings in your school. Learn how English, mathematics, science, 
and other subjects contribute to the development of skills needed in technology occupations. Detennine 
what courses are required of all students and why. Find out what elective courses are offered, and which 
ones would be benefic’al in planning for technology occupations. 

Find out what courses offered in your school would lead directly to employment after higli school. 
Make arrangements to discuss with the teachers how these courses would help in preparing for technolo- 
gy occupations. 
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OUTDOOR CATEGORY 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES: 

1 . To define the outdoor occupational category. 

2. To acquaint pupiJs with occupations in the outdoor category. 

3. To acquaint pupiJs with the education needed for entry and advancement in the outdoor cate- 
gory. 

4. To acquaint pupiJs with the trend in occupations in the outdoor category. 

5. To show pupils how the subjects they are now taking in school relate to outdoor category 
occupations. 

6. To provide the opportunity for pupils to make a detailed study of one or mere occupations in 
the outdoor category. 

7. To provide pupils with realistic experiences that pertain to outdoor occupations. 

STUDENT OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to intelligently discuss mih peers the occupations included in the outdoor category. 

2. To be able to weigh one’s personal traits with the traits required by persons in the outdoor 
category occupations. 

3. To be able to select an educational program that will prepare one for entry into outdoor category 
occupation(s). 

QUESIIONS RELATING TO THIS CATEGORY: 

1. What is an outdoor occupation? 

2. What are the occupations in the outdoor category? 

3. What is the significance (scope) of occupations in the outdoor category? 

4. What is the nature of the work in outdoor occupations? 

5. Where is employment in outdoor occupations found? 

6. What education is needed for entry and advancement in outdoor occupations? 

7. What are the earnings and fringe benefits of outdoor occupations? 

8. What is the employment outlook for occupations in the outdoor category? 

9. What is the relationship between subjects taken in school to outdoor occupations? 

WHAT IS AN OUTDOOR OCCUPATION? 

An outdoor occupation is one in which part or all of the working hours are spent outside of the 
confines of a building. The occupations are primarily concerned with mining, forestry, production 
agriculture, fishing, and acvivities of similar nature. 

WHAT ARE THE OCCUPATIONS IN THE OUTDOOR CATEGORY? 

The occupations in the outdoor category are listed below with a brief summary of what each 
involves. They are grouped accorduig to petroleum, surveying, and other outdoor occupations. The 
occupations also are placed in groups as in the other categories. 
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GROUP I 

No occupations 
PETROLEUM OCCUPATIONS 
GROUP II 

Petroleum engineer- ‘upervises the overall pianning and drilling of oil wells. 

GROUP III 

A. Computer seisin oip-aph crew - analy^es the statistics obtained from seismograph exploration, such 
as computing hov/ deep a strata of rock is located beneath the surface of the earth. 

B. Petroleum scout - determines arid informs the company which has employed him regarding oil 
exploration, leasing, drilling, and production in an assigned area. 

GROUP !V 

A. Cable-tcol driller - controls the operations of an oil drilling rig and keeps accurate records of the 
drilling activity. 

B. Petroleum cenienter - operates njachine which mixes and pumps cement into the space between 
steel casings and side walls of oil wells to prevent cave-ins. 

C. Petroleum draftsn^an - drafts plans for laying out oil fields, refineries, and pipe-line systems. 
r>. Petroleum gager - keeps records of the amount of oil flowing into tanks or through pipes. 

E. Seismograph crew observer - maintains and operates seismograph equipment. 

F. Plane table operator - prepares and revises maps based on the data gathered by means of plane 
table and alidade. 

G. Shooter - placer rmd detonates explosive devices used in scisinograph exploration. 

GROUP V 

A. Acidizer - forces acid into the bottom of an oil well to increase the How of oiL 

B. Cable-tool dresser ■ assists an oil well driller and maintains the drilling equipment. 

C. Derrickman ■ v/ojks on a small platform higli upon an oil drilling rig. 

D. Engineman ■ operates motors and engines which supply power to operate an oil drilling rig. 

E. Perforator operator - places and detonates explosives in drill pipes, casings, and tubing to make 
passages througfi which oil can How. 

F. Prospecting driller - operates portable drilling rigs used in seismogiaph operatioriS. 

G. Pumper - maintains and operates pumps used in moving oil. 

H. Rotary driller - operates oil well drilling machine winch controls pressure and speed of drill, and 



is in charge of drilling crew. 
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I. Sample-taker operator • obtairjs samples of silt and rock to help geologists determine if oil is 
present. 

J. Treater - analyzes cmde oil for the presence of water and sediment. 

GROUP VI 

A. Fireman - works at oil rigs which use steam for power. 

B. Prospecting drill helper - assists prospecting drillers. 

C. Pumper helper - assists pumpers in maintaining and operating pumps and motors. 

D. Rig bi dder - installs drilling rigs. 

E. Roughneck - assists rotary floomien who guide the lower end of pipe to and from the well 
opening, and connects and disconnects drill bits and pipe joints on an oil ri'?. 

F. Roustabout - general oil field laborer who does odd jobs, j 

G. Well puller - removes pipes and casings from oil wells for cleaning, repainn) or sah'aging. 

i 

I 

SURVEYING OCCUPATIONS 
GROUP II 

A. Chief surveyor -head of survey party who is responsible for the accuracy rf survey work. 

B. Geodetic surveyor • measures large land, sea, or space areas, taking into consideration the curva- 
ture of the earth and geophysical conditions. 

C. Hydrograph surveyor - makes sur veys of harbors, rivers, and other bodies of water. 

D. Topograph surveyor • conducts surveys to determine elevations, depress ons, and contours of the 
earth. 

E. Photogram surveyor - applies mathematical techniques to photographs of the earth’s surface to 
measure natural and manmade features of an area. 

GROUP in 

A. Highway surveyor - establishes points, grades, and lines needed in the construction of highways. 

B. Land surveyor • locates and plots boundaries of land. 

GROUP IV 

A. Chainman - measures the distances between points using a surveyor’s chain or tape. 

B. Instrument man - sets up and adjusts survey equipment. 

GROUP V 



Rodman - carries and reads the rod used in 

O 




surveying elevations, distances, and directions. 
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OTHER OUTDOOR OCCUPATIONS 
GROUP !I 

A. Landscape architect - plans and designs parks, lawns, and sliruDbcry surrounding industries, 
schools, homes, and highway beautification projects. 

B. Range manager - conducts research into problems concerning the production of forage for live- 



GROUP IJl 

Forester - manages and develops foiesl lands. 

GROUP IV 

Forestry technician - assists foresters in managing and caring for forest lands. 

WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE (SCOPE) OF OCCUPATIONS ?N THE OUTDOOR CATEGORY? 

The occupations in the outdoor categor>' are very important in the nation’s economy. Outdoor 
occupations include those tl)at are concenied with the production of food, fiber, forestry products, and 
petroleum and natural gas. Tl)c well-being of all mankind depends upon these occupations. The affluent 
life in America must be attributed to a productive agriculture. One person engaged in production 
agriculture produces sufficient food or fiber to meet the need.s of more than forty people. Currently 
there are slightly less than five milUor* persons employed in production agriculture in the United States. 
Also to be noted arc the agricultural occupations other than production agriculture. There are two 
persons employed in agricultural occupation® off the fann for every one person employed in agriculture 
on the farm. 

Much of the power used in manufaciuriug plants and in transportation is produced by petroleum and 
natural g;vs industries. In fa^t, about three-fourths of all energ>^ fuels used in America is supplied by 
petroleum. A large portion of the heat for homes, scliools, and factories com: a fro:n petroleum or 
natural gas. A large number of syntlietic products also are made from petroleum, including certain 
fertiliiiers, plastics, and synthetic rubber products. Almost one-half million persons are employed in the 
petroleum industry in the United States. These persons are inveh^ed in exploration and drilling opera- 
tions, in refineries, and in various types of processing plents. The number of persons employed in 
producing natural gas and petroleum is close to 280,000. 

The other occupations in the outdoor category do not haw nearly as many employees as do the 
petroleum and agricultural industries. There arc only about 5.000 landscape architects in the United 
States. A latgcr number of people (eshmaled to be 2?, 000) are employed as foresters, llie largest group 
in the outdoor category, except in petroleum and agricultuial production, is in surveying. The number of 
surveyors is very nearly 45,000. Several thousand assistants, known asrodmen and chainmen, aid survey- 
ors ill their work. 

WHAT IS 1 HE NATURE OF THE WORK IN OUTDOOR OCCUPATIONS? 

The chief characteristic which distinguishes the occupations in this category from those in the other 
categories is that of the work is done outdoors. That is, only ? small portion of the working hours 
arc usually spent inside buildings. 

Produciion agriculture occupations, commonlv known as farming and ranching occupations, arc 
primarily outdoor jobs. The perso is employed in such occupatiOiis are usually concerned with the 
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growth of either plants or animab or both. The work may consist of operating large tractors whicli till 
the earth’s surface or with rounding up a herd of cattle for vaccination. Farming has become a scieiitific 
venture ui v/hich considerable knowledge of mechanics, chemicals, and biology is necessary. Labonous 
hand work has largely been replaced by machines. The conditions oi work may be hot ^md dusty or cold 
and snowy. Animals must be cared for even in the most un<[esiiable weather. The hours of work may be 
1 mg but jre not nearly as long as they were a few years ago. Persons employed in outdoor production 
agricultuie occupations enjoy many of the same comforts as persons employed in other occupations. 

Much of the work in the petroleum occupations include 1 in the outdoor category' requires physically 
capable iren who can put in long hours of rugged activit es. Driliing rigs must be erected and, once 
erected, rhey usually are operated tv enty-four hours per d ty. Access roads must be constaicted to the 
drilling-rig sites. Supplies must be transported to the sites. Wells once they are drilled, must also be 
maintain^jd if they are productive. The working conditions in occupations in the petroleum and natural 
gas industries may be hot and dusty or on rigs located oi t in oceans and lakes. A v/orkcr may become 
covered with dust and grease while on the job. V/orkers witl drilling or construction crews also frequent- 
ly must t aval many miles from home for several days or weeks at a time. 

Landscape architects plan and supervise the establish nent of parks, highways, liousing projects, 
school gjounds, and residential areas. Their specific activities are concerned with the estublishmeni of 
scenic areas. Much time may be spent studying a site to determine its features and what sort of grading 
and plan ing would most enhance its beauty. Plans are drawn showing how buildings, roads, walks, trees, 
terraces, ;hrubs, and other features can be ananged for the g eatest beauty and enjoyment. 

Surv'tyors determine the locations ?nd measurements of contours, elevations, points, and lines on the 
earth’s surface. Vario is types of survey instruments may he used. Instrumcntmeir cliainmen, and iod- 
nien assk t the surveyor in his work. Readings iie taker using a survey instrument and rod, or other 
in^trumcjits. 'I'he reading are recorded and used in calculaling the desired information. Surveyors work 
under conditions varying from very hot to cold and from dusty to muddy. Occasionally surveyors work 
in dense forests where mosquitoes and other annoying insects are present. Briers and poisonous vines also 
ina* be found in their work cnvironmrnt. Frequently men beis of a survey party must chop their way 
througji weeds and bn^sh. 

The jbrestry occupations in the outdoor category are concerned with managing, developing, protect- 
ing, and larvesting forest lands. Foresters spend much lime talking through forests studying and measur- 
ing trees, calculating the amount of .‘•alable timber present, niarking the trees to be cut, inspecting for 
damage by insects and diseases, and preventing and contrclling forest fires, The work is strenuous and 
often requires persons who are physically fit to walk Kng distances and to use axe and saw. The 
conditions of the work may be very hot or cold. A forestc r may get caught dhout shelter in a rain or 
snow sterm. A forester may come into contact with many kinds of insects and poisonous plants. Also, 
for^siers must frequently possess the skill to operate varic us kinds of power equipment, such as saws, 
tractors, sp»“aycrs, and tree planters. 

\VHERE IS EMPLOYMENT IN OUTDOOR OCCUPATIONS FOUND? 

Employment in production agriculture occupations i i found in all states of the United States. 
However, many more are employed in some spates than in others. Many production agriculture occupa- 
tions are found in Mississippi. Of course, these occupations are found in the lural areas rather than in the 
cities. 



Petrokum and natural gas occupations are found in a number of states; however, almost 90 percent 
of the workers are found in ten states which produce the most petroleum and natural gas. Texas has the 
largest number of such occupations; Mississippi is included among the top ten states. A number of 
American workers are employed in foreign countries by oil companies with holdings outside the United 
States. 

Surveyors are employed in all parts of the country. Almost one-half of them (22,500) are employed 
by government agencies at either the local, state, or federal level. The remaining surveyois are either 
employed by construction companies or operat'^ their own suneying business. 

Foresters are employed by the government or by private industry. Nearly 8,000 are employed by the 
Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture. Foresters are also employed by colleges and universities 
involved in teaching and research. A great number of persons are employed to asiust foresters in their 
work. Most forestry occupations will obviously be f^und where forests and forestry is very important. 

Forestry and forejlry products are very important in Mississippi; therefore, a large number of people 
are employed in forestry occupation. 

WHAT EDUCATION IS NEEDED FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT IN OUTDOOR OCCUPA- 
TIONS? 

The amount of education necessary for entering occupation^, in the outdoor hterest category varies 
considerably. Avancement is based upon education and productivity wK*e on the job. It is not necessary 
to have a higli school diploma for low-paying, menial, outdoor jobs. Other jobs require advanced degrees. 
Many require high school or vocational school diplomas Surveyois, foresters, and other professional 
occupations, require; at least a bachelor’s degree. Most outdoor occupations in the petroleum and natural 
gas industries require only a high school diploma. An inexperienced worker frequently receives on-the- 
job training under the supeivision of an experienced foreman or supervisor. On-the-job experience is 
required for advancement in most cf the outdoor occupations. 

WHAT ARE THE EARNINGS AND FRINGE BENEFl IS IN OUTDOOR OCCUPATIONS? 

Earnings in outdoor occupations vary considerably. Earnings from occupations in production agricul- 
true vary with size of the farm, kinds of crops or livestock produced, demand and supply for the crops or 
livestock produced, and the general price structure. It is logical that managers of large tarms would earn 
more money lhari managers of smaller faims. The same frequently is true with the other occupations 
found on farms. Earnings also may vary with the yield of the crops or livestock produced. Earnincs 
usually are greater when a large crop is produced due to favorable weather and other conditions. Yenrs in 
which crop productivity is low also indicate that income is lower than in other years. Of course, the 
income from some production agriculture occupations is not based upon production. The people in these 
occupations receive the same amount of pay regardlessof crop production. Fringe benefits in production 
agriculture occupations frequently include rent free housing, free utilities, and ctlier bsnefits. There also 
nny be considerable free tir .e during the winter months. 

Occupations in the petroleum and natural gas industries frequently pay well when compared with 
other outdoor occupations. Earnings in 1967 usually ranged from two to four or more dollars per hour. 
Workers averaged slightly more than forty hours per w’eck. Fringe benefits frequently include paid 
vacation and sick leave. Workers on the late night shift m^y receive 10 to 20 cents per hour more for 
their work. 
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Occupations in survey work (surveyors and their assistants) pay on the bases of education, experi- 
ence, and degree of responsibility. Survey party chiefs usually receive between S6,500 and $9,00C per 
year. Starting salary frequently is a little less. Assistants, such as rodmen and chainmen, do not receive as 
much pay - frequently minimum wages or only sliglitly above. 

Pay in forestry occupations varies considerably. Foresters with college degree start at an annual salary' 
of around $6,000 to $7,000. District rangers employed by the government earn $9,000 or more per year. 
Forestry aids and technicians receive from $4,000 to $7,500 a year. Occasionally, foresters may be 
fuiTiished rent free housing. Paid vacations and sick leave are included m the frii ge benefits. 



WHAT IS THF EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR OCCUPATIONS IN THE OUTDOOR INTEREST 
CATEGORY? 

The number of persons employed in production agriculture has been declining in recent years. Sucii a 
trend does not mean that farmin); is declining in importance, but that machinery and technology are 
replacing human work. This trend indicates that fewer persons are needed but that these persons must be 
well educated and possess a high degree of skill. 

EiTiploymerit in the petroleum and natural gas ind jsUies has been gradually declining in recent years. 
This is primaiily due to increased mechanization. Most of the opportunities that will be available will 
result from the death or retirement of present workers. 

The employment opportunities in the suiveying occupations are expected to be good during the next 
few years. The rapid development of cities and highways will demand a large number of surveyors, 
instmmentmen, rodmen, and chainmen. 

Employment in certain forestry occupations is expected toincrease during the next few years. As the 
population grows so does the demand for forestry products, such as paper and lumber. The increased 
demand for persons 'vith college degrees in forestry will be in both industry and government. The 
number of persons employed in certain occupations involving forest production will decline due to 
increased mechanization. More highly skilled persons will be required to operate the machinery used in 
forest production. 

WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUBJECTS TAKEN IN SCHOOL TO OUTDOOR INTER- 
EST OCCUPATIONS? 

It is always important to take courses ir school that will be beneficial h. future occupations. For the 
agricultural occupations of the outdoor category, courses in agriculture are beneficial. Many schools offer 
three or more years of agriculri;re in the high school grades. Persons contemplating any ag»icultural 
occupation, such as in forestry, ornamental horticulture, or mechanics, should take agricultural courses if 
they are available. Courses in biology and general science also are helpful. Persons contemplating careers 
in surveying should take as many mathematics courses, especially geometry, as possible in high school. 
Courses in English and cornmujiications are extremely valuable in all occupations, especially for advance- 
ment. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 

Select one or more specific occupations in the outdoor categciv in which you arc interestef. Make a 
detailed study of the occupation(s) selected by using pamphlets, bulletins, books, occupational briefs, 
and other materials. Attempt to determine the following fv')r each occupation which you selected: 
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A. What does the occupation involve? Do 1 like it? 

B. Wliat kind of work do people employed in the occupation do? Do I like it? 

C. Where is employment in the occupation found? Would I be willing to go there to work? 

D. What is the salary for the occupation? Do I find this amount acceptable? 

E. What education and training are required for entering the occupation? Do I want to get tliis 

education and training? 

F. Wh^re are the required education and training obtained? Do I want to go there to get them? 

G. How long will it take to get the necessary education and training? Do I want to go to school that 
long? 

Select and conduct one or more of the following activities: 

I. Agricultural occupations - (occupatioiiS whid» require some knowledge of agricultural subjects) 

A, , Production agriculture 

1. Visit and tour a nearby farm. Interview the operator or manager to become familiar with 
tlie nature of production agriculture. 

Ask the following questions: 

a. What are the main sources of income on the farm? (specific crops and livestock) 

b. Kow many people work on the farm? How are they paid (hourly, daily, monthly, a 
share cf production, etc.)? 

c. What are the main problems facing this f,um? 

d. What kind of machinery and equipment is used? 

2. View one or more of the following motior pictures: 

a. Providers of Plenty 

b. Life on the Modem Farm 

c. Mississippi Agriculture 

d. Vocationsin Agriculture 

e. Poultry Raising 

f. The Dairy Industry 

(.ill of the above fihns are available on short tenn loan from Curritmhm Coordinating 
Unit, Motion Picture Library, P. O. Drawer DX, State College, Mississippi 39762.) 

B. A{;ricultural Mechanics 

1, Muke a rour of the agricultural mechanics shop in your high school. Determine the kind 
of instruction given and the nature of the activities performed in tlic shop, 

7 . Visit the agricultural mechanics shop in your school. Perform the following activities: 

a. Weld two pieces of metal together with an arc welding machine. 

b. Service the air cleaner on a tractor. 

c. Service the battery in a tractor. 

d. Pack the front wheel bearings on a tractor. 

3. Visit a farm or other agricultural business and observe the operation of agriculfural 
machineo'- Note the skills required to operate and maintain the machinery. 

4 . Visit a local agricultural equipment dealer. Make a tour of the facilities and observe the 
employees at work. 
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5. View the folJowing film: 

Agricultural Engineering, Profession With A Future. (Available on short term loan from 
Curriculum Coordinating Unit, Motion Picture Library, P. O. Drawer DX, State College, 
Mississippi 39762) 

C. Ornamental horticulture (including landscape architecture) 

1. Visit a nearby nursery or flower shop. Arrange for the manager to provide a tour of the 
facilities. 

2. Graft a pecan stock with a selected scion. Consult horticultural books for when and how 
to do it. 

3. Make a plot plan of your home and the lawn surrounding it, identifying all trees, shrubs 
and flowers. Study the plan. Consult references on landscaping to determine how the 
landscape design can be improved. 

4. Plant tom<ato seed in a flat in a greenhouse, climatorium, or on the w^indow sill. When the 
plants have reached the oroper size, transplant to peat pots or cut-off milk cartons. 
Transplant to a garden when five to eight inches high. 

5. Plan ajid conduct a beautification project on the school grounds. 

D. Agricultural supplies 

L Visit a nearby feed, seed, or fertilizer store. Attempt to determine the answers to the 
following questions: 

a. What kinds of supplies are sold? 

b. Are any of the products dangerous'^ 

c. What is the nature of the work? 

d. What kinds of questions do customers ask? 



E. Agricultural products 

1 . Visit a cotton gin during the fall months when it is operating. Note the processes involved 
in ginning the cotton and the mechanical operations of the ginning equipment. 

2. Visit a nearby livestock auction. Observe how the cattle are penned, tagged, auctioned, 
and weighed. 

3. Visit a nearby vegetable packing shed or collection point. Identify the kinds of vegetables 
being handled. Observe how the vegetables are transported, weighed, graded, and stored. 

F. Forestry 

1. Invite a forester to visit class and discuss the occupations in forestry. 

2. Visit a nearby fire tower. Talk to the person on duty concerning the nature of his work. 

3. Make a trip to a forest that is being harvested. Note how the trees are cut, measured, 
loaded, and hauled. Identify the kinds of trees being harvested. Talk one of the 
workers about the kind of work involved. 

4. View one or more of tlie following films: 

a. The Paper Forest 

b. From Trees to Paper 

c. The Forest Produces 

d. The Forest Grows 

e. From Frees to Lumber 

f. Forests and Conservation 
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g. It’s No Picnic 

h. It’s a Tree Country 

(All of the above films are available on short term loan from the Curriculum Coordin- 
ating Unit for Vocational and Technical Education, Motion Picture Library, P. O. 
Drawer DX, State College, Mississippi 39762.) 

II. Petroleum Occupations 

A. Arrange to visit a nearby oil well drilling rig. Observe the operation of the rig. If possible, talk 
to the driller about the drilling procedure and the problems encountered in drilling a well. 

B. Contact an oil refinery and arrange for a field trip. Tour the facilities of the refinery. Note 
the different occupations and ihe nature of the work in each occupation. Talk to some of the 
people who work (here. 

C. Arrange for a visit with a seismograph crew while at work. Talk to members of the crew 
about the work they are doing. 

III. Surveying occupations 

A. Contact a local surveyor and arrange for him to visit class and discuss his occupation. Also, it 
world be well for him to bring his survey instruments and demonstrate their use to the class. 

B. Spend a day with a survey party. Note the nature of the work of each member of the party. 
Observe how the instruments are read. 

C. Attempt to write a description of the land on which your home is located. The description 
should include the range, section, and township. Consult a deed to the property or the 
chance'.y clerk in your county for help in writing the description and in checking for accura- 
cy. 
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SCIENCE CATEGORY 



OBJECTIVES 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

1 . To define the science category. 

2. To acquaint pupils with occupations in the science category. 

3. To acquaint pupils with the educational requirements for ent-y and advancement in occupations 
in the science category. 

4. To acquaint pupils with the trend in occupations in the science category. 

5. To show pupils how the subjects they are now taking relate to science category occupations. 

6. To provide the opportunity for pupils to make a detailed study of one or more occupations in 
the science category. 

7. To provide pupils with realistic experiences pertaining to science occupations. 

PUPIL OBJECTIVES: 

1. To be able to intelligently discuss with peers the occupations included in the science category. 

2. To be able to weigh one's personal traits with the traits required of persons in science category 
occupations. 

3. To be able to select an educational program v/hich will prepare one for entry into science 
category occupation(s). 



QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 



What is science? 

What are the kinds of science? 

What are the occupations in the science interest category? 

What is the sign ifi can ce(sc ope) of occupations involving science? 

What are the characteristics of the occupations in biological science? 

What are the characteristics of the occupations in earth science? 

What are the characteristics of the occupations in physical science? 

What are the characteristics of the occupations hi mathematics? 

Wliat are the characteristics of the occupations in social science which are included in the science interest 
category? 



I. WHAT IS SCIENCE? WHAT ARE THE KINDS OF SCIENCE? 



Science includes many things. In its broad sense, it is the knowledge of principles cr fads. The part 
of the knowledge which relates to the physical world around is kr.own as natural jicience. That which 
is concerned with all aspects of human society is social science. It is very easy to make the basic 
distinction between natural and social sciences. Natural science is concerned with plants, animals, the 
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earth, and the forces that act upon each of these. Mathematics is also frequently included as a natural 
science. Social science is the study of man from his origin to an analysis of his current behavior, including 
how the society functions. Social science includes economics, sociology, politics, civics, and other sci- 
ences. 

The science category is primarily concerned with occupations (in which the people are interested) in 
natural science. A few of the occupations included here are in the social sciences. However, it must be 
noted that many of the people employed in natural science occupations must also have knowledge and 
skill in social science. 



NATURAL SCIENCE 

Natural science is commonly divided into four broad groups - biological science, earth science, 
physical science, and mathematics. 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

The biological science group (commonly called biology) is also known as life science since it is 
concerned with all living things - plants and animals. The phase of biology dealing with plants is known 
as botany, whereas that dealing with animals is known as zoology. 



EARTH SCIENCE 

Earth science can be easily distinguished from biological science. Earth science does not include living 
plants or animals even though plants and animsls are dependent upon the earth for sustenance. Earth 
science is concerned with the history of the earth; the composition of the earth’s crust, interior, and 
atmosphere; and tlie charj.cteristics of its parts. Earth science is subdivided into groups based upon the 
part of the earth being studied. Among these are geology, geophysics, meteorology, and oceanography. 
Geology is concerned with the structure, composition, and history of the earth’s crust , including rocks, 
minerals, and fossils. Geophysics is a broad overlapping term which includes the study of the earth’s size, 
shape, atmosphere, and bodies of land and water. Highly complex scientific instruments are used to do 
much of the study. Meteorology involves the study of the earth’s atmosphere and all of the bodies in 
outer space. It mcludes the study and forecasting of weather. Oceanography involves the study of the 
oceaJis on the earth’s surface. It involves, among other things, the study of tides, currents, waves, water 
temperature, and the plants and animals that live in the water of the oceaJi. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Physical science deals with how the things about us are made, what they are made of, and the forces 
that act upon these things. Physical science can be divided into several groups including chemUtry, 
biochemistry, physics, and astronomy. Chemistry is concerned with the composition of materials and 
how the components of these materials react. Chemists have found that all materials are made of 
elements. There are only about 100 elements. Biochemistry involves the chemical compounds and 
O 



processes that are present in plants and annuals. Physics is concerned with natter and iiiotiGn, i.e., why 
and how things move and the forces that act upon them. Astronomy is a theoretical science involving the 
celestial bodies of the universe, including (he sun, moon, planets, rnd stais. It is con erned with size, 
shape, temperature, and chemical composition of these bodies. 



MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics is a science that is fundamental to the other sciences engir eerii. \ n » * nrr i i i'fahs. It 
is one of the oldest and most basic sciences. At the present time it is beror j’r g i LTij-^rtant because 
of the use of electronic computers. Mathematics may be divided into two broaJ laj.-'cs: applied mathe- 
matics and pure or theoretical mathematics. Applied mathematics is concened .iih the development of 
solutions to problems in the other sciences. Theoretical mathematics involv es tiiC development of princi- 
ples and discovery of relationships among mathematical forms. Mathcmtics anJ alj^obra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and general mathematics are synonymous to most high schoo' pupils. 



SOCIAF. SCIENCE 

Social science can be conveniently divided into six groups which include anthiropology, economics, 
gcogiaphy, history, political science, and sociology. ^ 



ANTHROPOLOGY 

Anthropology is the study of man from primitive coijditions to his prese it level of civil development. 
It includes man’s origin, physical characteristics, customs, hmguages, traditii ns, material posse.ssions, and 
social and religious ber cfs and practices. The major areas of anthropology ai^ archeology', ethnology, and 
linguistics. { 



ECONOMICS i 

I 

Economics is concerned with the production of goods and services which satisfy the wants of man. It 
involves the establishment of price structure by means of supply, demand, '^ic. 



GEOGRAPHY 



Geography is the science of the earth and of the life that is on it. Geographers attempt to describe 
the physical characteristics of the earth, including minerals, soils, water, vegetation, climate, and terrain. 
There are several different kinds of geography. Economic geography deals vith the location of economic 
activities, such as mining, forestry, farming, and manufacturing. Politicil geography is the stuay of 
political forces upon geographic boundaries. Urban geography is a study of cities and community 
planning. Physical geography is a study of (he earth’s physical characteristics. Cartography is a special 
field of geography in /clving the design and construction of maps. 
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History is a study of evenis that have occuned in the past. It involves investigating past events and 
the recording of t!ie findings of such investigations as perceived by the historian. Historians who special- 
ize in identifying, presemng, and making available documentary materials are known as ^irchivists. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Political science is the study of all levels of government - city, county, state, regional, national, and 
international. It is concerned with what the government is, what it does, how it docs it, and why. 



SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology is concerned with the origin and evolution of society, especially of the g;roups formed by 
man. These groups include famdies, tribes, communities, states, religious, social, political, and many 
others. 

The science inteiest category is primarily concerned with occupations related to science as it is 
commonly studied by pupils enrolled in higji school courses of biology, sociology, economic s history, 
mathematics, general science, chemistry, and physics. It is concerned with Ijiose ocenpations which 
require a relatively high level of knowledge and skill in science. However, the benefits of science are not 
limited to this occupational interest category. A knowledge of science is required in a large number of 
occupations in the other interest categories. This category of occupations includes those occupations in 
which the people employed have a special interest in science. In the social sciences, only the occupations 
in anthropology, geography, and political science are included in this occupational interest category. 



n. WHAT ARE THE OCCUPATIONS IN THE SCIENCE INTEREST CATEtXlRY? 

The occupations in the science interest category are grouped much as are the occupations in the 
other interest categories. Groups I and II do not have any occupations. The occupations which require an 
interest in science that could be listed under groups 1 and II are found in the technology interest 
category. Listed below are the occupations in the science interest category' according to whether they are 
in natural or social science. The occupations are also clustered under the respective kinds of science. A 
brief description of what each of tlic occupations involves is also given. 



l"he following is a list of occupations in the science interest category that involves interest in natural 
science. These occupations have been clustered according to biological science, physical science, earth 
scie.ncc, and mathematics. The list also indicates the group, or level, in vvlvich the occupation is located. 



NATURAL SGENCE 
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blOUXJIC/^L SCIENCE 



GROW I 

Anatomist - i person knowledgeable in the structure and functions of the parts of plants and 
animals. Such a pe>son dissects and examines the various parts. 

Biophysicist - an occupation in which living cells and organisms are studied. Research may be relied 
upon to determine the electrical and mechanical ene;gy emitted by cells <uid organisms. 

Biochemist — studies the chemical processes that occur in living organisms, especially the action of 
foods, drugs, serums, hormones, and other substances upon living organisms. 

Botanist - is concerned with all aspects of plant life including c'evelopment, physiology, heredity, 
environment, distri bution, structure, and economic value. 

Embryologist - is concerned with die formation and developmen t of embryos in plants and animals. 

Geneticist - stidies the inheritance and variation that is found hi all forms of life — both plant and 
animal life ^ 

Microbiologist - studies, identifies, and grows all forms of bacteria and other microscopic organisms. 

Osteopath — is commonly known as a physician. The occupation involves examination of the human 
body and practice of a medical theory which holds that disease 1} due chiefly to tissues which are 
improp^^rly arranged. 

Physician - diagnoses and treats diseases and disorders of the iiuman body. 

Physiologist - is generally concerned with the structure of cell' ar d organs and the functions of these 
in plants or animal J. 

Psychologist ~ there are several kinds, but they are all generally concerned with the mental processes 
of the human body. 

Zoologist * studies the origin, classification, diseases, genetics, et(\, related to animal life. 



Group II 

Agronomist - conducts research into the growing of agronomic crops. 

Dentist - difif noses and treats diseases, injuries, and malfonnatio is of teeth and gums. 

Dietitian - specializes in planning and directing the preparation of food and drink to meet nutri- 
tional requirements of the human body. 

F toinologist - investigates insects m relation to plant and anim d life. 

Horr»e Econonist - promotes, develops, and interprets homem iking procedures conducive to good 
health and welfare of individuals and families. . i 

Horticulturist - studies all aspects of the growing of fruit, vegetables, nuts, flowers, berries, and 
shrubs. 

Husbandry specialist - concerned with all aspects of livestock production. 

Me real librarian - manages library containing documents on medicine and the medical profession. 

Kuise (RN) *- a professional who specializes in the care of injurtd and ill persons. 

Kutritioi ist “ studies the role of nutrition in health and disease control. 

Optometrist - examines eyes and prescribes corrective procedure. 

Fharmacoloj ist — studies effects of drugs and other substanccf on animal life. 

Sanitarian - concerned with environmental health including food processing and serving, a«r pollu- 
tion, sewage disposal, etc. 




GROUP III 



Chiropractor - specialist in adjustment of body to prevent dis‘=‘ase and correct abnormalities. 

County Agricultural Agent - instructs and advises farmers concerning agricultural problems. 

Dental hygienist - involved in care of teeth and instruction of general public in proper care of teeth 
and mouth. 

Medical Technologist - performs laboratory tests on specimens of the human body to detect disease. 
Podiatrist — concerned with diagnosing and treating diseases of the human foot. 

County home demonstration agent - instructs and advises women in improvement of rural family 



Group IV 

Laboratory technician - performs laboratory work involving the testing and analysis of substances. 



EARTH SCIENCE 
Group I 

Astrogeologist - applies knowledge of the earth’s geology in studying the surface conditions on the 
moon and other planets. 

Geologist — studies the composition, histoiy, and structure of the airface of the earth. 

Geomorphologist — studies the form of the earth’s surface including changes caused by erosion, 
glaciation, and sedimentation. 

Geophysicist concerned with many things, including the composition and physical aspects of the 
earth’s surface, such as size, shape, and other phenomena. 

Geochemist — studies the chemical composition of and changes in minerals and rocks. 

Meteorologist — studies atmospheric conditions to forecast weather. 

Mineralogist - examines, analyzes, and classifies minerals and precious stones. 

Oceanographer — studies oceans to observe characteristics, movements, phy.. properties, and 
forms of plant and animal life that live in the ocean. 

Paleontologist - investigates fossils as found on or in the earth in an attempt to trace the evolution 
and development of past life. 

Petrolcgisl - studies the composition, structu,*e, and history of rock formations and attempts to 
determine (he chajiges taking place in the formation. 

Sedunentolog^st - stidies the processe,> by which sedimentary rocks are formed. 

Stratigrapher - analyzes fossils and minerals to determine the distribution and arrangement of 
sedimentary rock. 



Group 11 



Climatologist - interprets data on pas( rainfall, sunshine, wind, temperature, and other climatic 
phenomena in order to predict future climatic conditions. 

ER|ca 
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Geodesist — establishes bench marks and other points that can be used in making maps. 
Geomagnitician - establishes magnetic observations to chart earth’s magnetic field. 

Hydrologist - studies development, distribution, and disposition of waters of land areas. 
Tectonophys^cist - investigates movement ox materials in the earth’s crust and attempts to explain 
the forces causing the movement. 



Group III 



Sod scientist - studies characteristics of the soil, including the making of maps to show the location 
of known soils. 

Soil conservationist — plans and develops practices to conserve the soil and increase soil fertility. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Group I 

Astronomer - studies the celestial bodies. 

Astrophysicist — an astronomer who specializes in temperature, amount of light emitted, and 
chemical composition of celestial bodies. 

Astrometrist - an astronomer specializing in measurement of celestial bodies. 

Chemist - investigates the composition and properties of matter. 

Physicist — observes and analyzes the forms of energy, structure of matter, and relaConship between 
matter and energy. 

Spectroscopist - examines metals and minerals to detennine composition and variation in 
composition. 



Group II 

Synoptic meteorologist - known as a weather forecaster. 

Pharmacist - prepares and dispenses medications as directed by physicians. 



Group 111 

X-Ray technician - operates X-Ray equipment (also known as radiography equipment). 



'jroup IV 



Dispensing Optician - prepare5. eyeglass lenses to prescription specifications, puts lenses in frames, 
and adj ;...3 frames to customer. 

O 7 
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MATHEMATICS 



Group I 



Statistician — plans, coliect.^, organizes, interprets, summarizes, and analyzes numerical data. 



Group II 



Mathematician - conducts research, develops ide?s for applying mathematics, and applies mathemati- 
cal fon ias to data. 



O.ily a small number of the occupations ia social science are included in the science interest category. 
The other social science occupations are to be found in other categories. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
Group I 

Anthropologist - studies the origin and development of man including the characteristics of piesent 
and piist civilizationr. 

At chacologist - attempts to reconstruct past civilizations b> digging into the earth to locate (he 
remains of homes, clothing, tools, and other evidences of past life. 

Ethnologist — studies the way of life of people, especially the rr.ore primitive civilizations, by living 
an on|: them. 

Li iguist “ an anthropologist who specializes in la.iguagcs. 

GEOCrRAPHY 
Group 1 

Geographer - studies the characteristics of the earth, including minerals, water, vegetation, climate, 
soils, ind terrain. 



SOCIAL SaENCE 



Group II 



Cartographer - designs and constructs maps. 
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rOLITICAL SCIENCE 



Group I 

Newspaper Reporter — gathers information on current everts and writes articles describing these 
events for publication in new’spapers. 



m. WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE(SCOPE) OF OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING SCIENCE? 

Occupations which require special interest in science are very important. The largest number of 
persons with occupations in natural science are in the physical sciences. In 1967 more than 195,000 
persons were in occupations in physical science. Of these, 122,000 were in chemistry, 44,000 in physics, 
1,100 in astronomy, and 28,500 were in the other physical sciences. 

The biological sciences employed 155,000 persons in 1967. Most of these were in biology, agricul- 
ture, and medicine. The number employed was: biology - 68,000, agr'cultural scientists - 47,000, and 
medicine ~ 40,000. 

Fewer persons are employed in earth science than in the other natural sciences. A total of 26,500 
scientists are employed in the earth sciences. The largest number of these are employed in geology 

(15.000) . Other earth science employees are geophysics (5,000), meteorology (3,500), and oceanography 

(3.000) . 

The number of people employed in mathematics-related occupations has been steadily increasing in 
lecent years. There are presently about 57,000 mathematicians in the United States, not including 
teachers of mathematics. There are also 22,000 employed in statistics and 3,000 employed in other 
mathematics occupations. 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The number of persons employed in the social sciences is considerably less than the number in the 
natural sciences. About 50,000 people are currently employed in social science. There are about 2,700 
employed in anthropology, 2.0,000 in economics, 3,500 in geography, 10,000 in history (not including 
history teachers), 9,000 m political science, and 5,000 in sociology. (Some of the occupations in the 
social sciences that are list(jd above are discu.ssed in other occupational interest categories.) 



IV. WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OCCUFimONS IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE? 
NATURE OF THE WORK 

Biological science is concerned with plants and animals. People employed in biological science occu- 
pations are known as biological scientists. Frequently, biological scientists specialize in either olants or 
animals. Those who specialize in plants aje botanists and those specializing in animals (zoology) are 
kjtown as zoologists. Some biologists develop specialties with one kind of pla^' >r animal. Biological 
science may be divided into three broad areas ~ biology, medicine, and agricultu*-e. 
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The work of a biological scieutist involves the study of the stricture, development, behavior, and life 
processes of plants and animals. The relationship between plants and animals is also studied. Many 
biological scientists are engaged in research and development. The research may be confined to air 
conditioned indoor laboratories with very little contact with the outside world, or may take place in 
strange environments that are rt^stively unexplored. Biologists may work in conditions similar to those 
of the hot, steamy Amazon jungle or the fnow-covered mountainous regions of the North. Biological 
work may be carried on in the conditions of your local community. Time may be spent sitting in a 
laboratory looking through a microscope at tiny plants or animals that could not be seen with the 
unaided eye. Some biologists may spend considerable time dissecting animals and examining each part 
for disease or malformation. Others may study generics and attempt to develop plants and animals with 
special features. 

Most biologists must have a good knowledge of mathematical and statistical procedures. They must also 
be able to read well since quite often many hours are spent reading technical journals and research 
reports. Research biologists must also write their findings for puI)lication so that what has been learned 
from their research can be shared with other biologists. A number of biological scientists have combined 
the careers of teaching and research. Biologists must also frequently assume responsibility in management 
and administrative work. 



LOCATION 

Biological scientists are employed in many places and by many employers. Almost half of them are 
employed by colleges and universities. Those specializing in medicine may be self-employed or employed 
by medical schools and hospitals. Biological scientists specialzing in agricultural science are often 
employed by agricultural colleges and experiment stations. The I'nited States Department of Agriculture 
employs about 20,000. Fish and wildlife agencies employ many of those with special interest in this 
phase of biology. Many biologists find employment with private industry. In 1967, 33,000 biological 
scientists were employed by industry. Most of these were with chemical manufacturers, food processors 
and producers, and drug manufacturers. 

Occupations for biological scientists are found in all states, but a third of them are found in 
California, New York, Illinois, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. F-oth men and women are employed in 
biological science. However, most of them are men. 



EDUCATION NEEDED FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT 



The biological science occupations included in th»^ category require a relatively high level of knowl- 
edge and skill. Many require advanced degrees, such as the Ri.D., in fields of special interest. A bachelor^s 
degree is adequate for many of the beginning jobs but is freq aently not sufficient for advancement to 
higher positions. Students planni/jg to become biological scien .ists should obtain the broadest education 
possible prior to entering specialized study. 
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EARNINGS AND FRINGE BENEFITS 



The earnings oi persons employed in biological science occupations vary with education, experience, 
and ability to get a job done. A biological scientist with a bachelor’s degree just beginning employment 
could expect a beginning salary of S 5,500 to $6,500 per year. The salary increases rapidly with advanced 
educational preparation. Biological scientists with Ph.D, degrees can expect De^nning salaries of around 
$10,000 or more. The average annual salary for all biological scientists in 1966 was $12,000. Ten percent 
of these earned more than $21,000, while another ten percent earned less than $7,400 a year. Many 
biological scientists have paid vaCiitions, sick leave, and other benefits. Those employed by universities 
may be eligible for sabbatical leaves of up to one year with full pay. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

Demand for biological scientists will be strong in the next few years, especially for those with 
advanced education and degrees. Persons with bachelors degrees can be expected to find employment as 
research assistants or technicians. It has been estimated that around 5,400 biological scientists will be 
needed each year for the next few years to fill new positions and replace those who leave. One of the 
areas of greatest demaiid will be in research, especially research in developing new drugs, chemicals, and 
processing methods. 



RELATIONSHIP OF SUBJECTS .TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL TO BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
OCCUPATIONS 

All biological scientists need to be able to read, speak, and write well; therefore, all pupils contem- 
plating careers in biological science should take those subjects whic h will improve their communication 
skills. Prospective biological science pupils should obtain a broad education in biology and related 
sciences, such as chemistry, physics, and mathematics. Those contemplating agricultural science careers 
should study agriculture. 



V. WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERlSiiCS OF OCCUPATIONS IN EARTH SCIENCE? 
NATURE OF WORK 



Many earth scientists specialize in one aspect of earth science. Such specialization may mean that the 
occupation involves work which is almost totally outdoors. Other eju-th science occupations may demand 
that most of the working time be spent inside. Some of the eaith scientists use very complex instruments 
which require considerable education for operation, 'fhe time of many geologists is spent outdoors 
studying the structure of the earth with the aid of scientific instruments, and mapping what is dis- 
covered. Geophys -ists study many of the things studied by gt^Iopsts, except that they are more 
concerned with the physical characteristics of the earth. Physics, mathematics, chemistry, and other 
sciences are frequently used. Geophysicists may use seisr.iograplis to measure and recoid the movement 
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of the earth. Many geophysicists are involved in searching for oil and mineral deposits. Meteorologists 
study the atmosphere in an attempt to understand ingredients; motion, processes, and influences acting 
upon the earth. Meteorologists are best known for their work in forecasting the weather. Some attempt 
to solve problems related to air pollution treatment, “making rain,” etc. A number of meteorologists are 
involved in teaching and research at colleges and universities. Oceanographers are concerned with the 
water that covers two-tliirds of the earth’s surface. The work of oceanographers is concerned with the 
characteristics, movements, physical properties and life in the ocean. They may take the temperature of 
the water, investigate tides, caves, and currents. Samples, specimens, and data are collected and analyzed. 
The ocean floor may be investigated. Some oceanographers spend nearly all of their time on ships at sea. 
Others never board ships. 



LOCATION 

Many occupations in earth science are found close around us. They are with private industry or 
government. Most geologists are employed by private industry, especially by oil companies. The states 
mth the greatest amount of oil production also have the largest number of geologists. Some geolo^sts 
are placed in foreign countries by their employers for varying periods of time. Geophysicists are also 
largely employed by private industry, especially mining, oil, and gas companies. Some are employed by 
exploration and research firms. Most meteorologists are employed by the federal government but a few 
are employed by industry. Oceanographers are employed by research laboratories and the Federal 
government. Colleges and universities employ persons with interests in all four of the main occupations 
in earth science. 



EDUCATION NEEDED FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT 

All of the professional occupations in the earth science group require that the persons employed in 
these occupations have at least a bachelor’s degree with a major in one of the earth sciences. The master’s 
degree is required for most research arid teaching positions in geology, geophysics, meteorology, and 
oceanography. Persons seeking the top positions should obtain a doctor’s degree. The curriculums of very 
few colleges provide the necessary courses needed to become an earth scientist. A person interested in an 
occupation in earth science for a career should choose a college or university that offers the necessary 
courses. Important courses that should be taken by all students contemplating a career in one of the 
eerth science occupations are physics, mathematics, chemistry, biology and any courses in the area of 
specialization. 

The person just beginning employment in an earth fcience occupation should expect to start as 
research or laboratory assistant. Persons with experience In earth science are usually chosen for the 
administrative positions. 



EARNINGS AND FRINGE BENEFITS 

A person with a bachelor’s degree just beginning employn^ent in one of the earth science occupations 
can expect an annual salary of $7000-8000. Those with a master’s degree can expect to receive 
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$1000-1500 more. Starting, salaries for those vrith doctor’s degrees range from $10,000 to $12,000, or 
more, per year. Salaries usually increase as experience is gained. The salaries for those employed by 
industry a^'e somewhat more than those employed by the government and colleges or universities. Earth 
scientists who work outside of the United States usually receive additional allowances. 



EMPLOYMEKF OU 1 LOOK 

The opportunity for employment in earth science is considered to be favorable during the next few 
years. Persons with advanced degrees will be in special demand. Also, those graduating who rank high in 
their class will be in greater demand. The greatest increase in demand for earth scientists will probaoly be 
in industry with a moderate demand in government jobs. The demand for persons to teach the eirth 
sciences in colleges and universities will increase due to the increased number of students studying the 
earth sciences. 



RELATIONSHIP OF SUBJECTS TAKEN IN SCHOOL TO BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE OCCUPATIONS 

High school students interested in pursuing careers in earth science should take courses in math- 
ematics, chemistry, physics, and the biological sciences. All prerequisites for entering a college or uni- 
versity which offers the desired curriculum in geology, geophysics, meteorology, or oceanography should 
be taken in higli school. 



VI. WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OCCUPATIONS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE? 
NATURE OF THE WORK 



The major occupations in physical science are in chemistry, biochemistry, physics, and astronomy. 
Many of the persons employed in occupation:; in these sciences are concerned with basic research. This 
basic research is concerned with the properties of matter and energy. Chemists are concerned with the 
composition of matter. To determine the characteristics of matter, chemists frequently spend many 
hours in a laboratory observing reactions that occur in test tubes, keeping careful records of what they 
observe, and experimenting to see what will occur when certain chemicals are mixed. The work is often 
slow and meticulous. The environm^^'t of a chemist’s laboratory is frequently filled with complicated 
apparatus and has a pungent odor ot eaemicais. Chemists also frequently write rtapers and give lectures 
on what they have observed. 

The work of biochemists is similar to that of chemists except that biochemists are concerned with 
the chemical processes that occur in relatior» to plant and animal life. Biochemists analyze the processes 
that occur ui plants and animals and how these processes are affected by food, drugs, and other 
substances that are introduced. This study is especially important in medicine, nutrition, and agriculture. 
In the medical field, biochemists investigate the causes and cures of disease. In nutrition, they study the 
nutrients necessary for good health and how deficiencies of certain nutrients affect an orgcnisr.i. In the 
field of agriculture, bioch«^mists investigate soils, fertilizers, and plants for improvement and relationship 
to each other. 
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The work of physicists is important in many aspects of our society. About one-half of all physicists* 
work is involved in research aimed at helping njan understand the physical world around him. They are 



of interactions. Physicists spend much of their time working in laboratories with scientific equipment. 
They ha^’e to deagn and consmict much of the new and specialized equipment they use. Physicists also 
teach in colleges and universities. 

Astronomers study the stars, sun, moon, and planets in an attempt to determine sizes, shapes, surface 
temperatures, chemical composition, and movements of these bodies. Complex instruments are used in 
the study. Astronomers usually teach, do research, or perform a combination of teaching and research. 
Considerable time may be spent in an observatory looking through a telescope. Various photographic and 
Ught-measuring devices may be attached to the telescope. 



Most of the persons with interests in physical science are employed near heavily populated areas, 
such as Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. Two-thirds of the chemists are employed by private 
industry engaged in food manufacture, petroleum products, paper manufacture, electrical equipment 
manufacture, and metals products manufacture. Others are employed by chemical, drug, food, and 
petroleum products companies; research laboratories; colleges and universities; and federal government 
agencies. 

Biochemists are employed by colleges, universities, hospitals, industry, and government agencies. 
Most are concerned with chemicals, foods, drugs, insecticides, and cosmetics. 

Many physicists are employed by private industry, especially in the electrical equipment industry. 
Others in industry are employed by machinery, engineering, architectural, chemical, aerospace, and 
instruments industries. A large number of physicists are employed by colleges and universities in teaching 
and research. Government agencies employ a number of physicists. 

The number of astronomers is small (1,100 in U. S.); therefore, the opportunities for employment 
are limited. Astronomers are employed by private industry and the federal government. A few are 
employed by colleges and universities. 

Most of the opportunity for employment in physical science occupations is in the more hejvily 
populated states. However, there are a few occupations for persons interested in physical science in 
Mississippi. 

EDUCATION NEEDED FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT 

The minimum education for beginning employment in physical science occupations is a bachelor's 
degree. For advancement to higher positions, master's and doctor's degiees are essential. Persons with the 
widest experiences are usually the first to be advanced. Successful physical scientists, as in many other 
ocx:upations, must keep their knowledge up-to-date by reading technical journals and attending con- 
ferences in which physical science subjects are discussed. 



interested in the interaction between matter and energy. Mathematics is used considerably in the analysis 
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EARNINGS AND FRINGE BENEFITS 



Persons with bachelor’s degrees just beginning employment in physical science occupations can 
expect to receive $'/ ,000-8,000 annual starting salary. Master’s degrees usually add about $1,000 to the 
salary. Those with doctor’s degrees may start at 810,000-12,000 per year with advancement in salary as 
experience is gained. A number of physical scientists earn nearly $20,000 per year. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

The employment outlook for occupations in the physical sciences is considered to be ver^" good 
duiing the next few years. Persons with advanced degrees will be in greatest demand. Growth in nrany of 
the physical science occupations is currently occulting at a very rapid rate. 



RELATIONSHIP OF SUBJECTS TAKEN IN SCHOOL TO BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE OCCUPATIONS 

High school students interested in physical science occupations should rake mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and biology courses in high school. All courses prerequisite to entering a college curriculum in 
physical science should be taken. A high school student interested in majoring in one of the physical 
sciences in college shojld select an appropriate college and study the curriculum in which he wishes to 
enroll. 



VII. WHAT ARf : THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OCCUPATIONS IN MATHEMATICS? 
NATURE OF THE WORK 

Mathematicians ajs used in a variety of activities. Some people are engaged in theoretical worl' 
involving the development and discovery of new mathematical principles and relationships. Others are 
engaged in attempting to solve problems in the physical, eailh, biological, ar d social sciences. Most of the 
work is performed indoors at a desk, calculator, or electronic computer. Many times they attempt to 
answer problems proposed by engineers and otlier scientists. For example, a mathematician may be 
called upon to compute the size of a steel beam necessary in the construction of a bridge or building. To 
solve this problem, tlie mathematician must compute the load-bearing c<ipacity of the steel and how 
much load any given steel beam in a bridge must carry. Other mathematicians are engaged in teaching, 
quality control, mana: 5 ement, and administration. 



LOCATION 

About one-half of the 57,000 mathematicians in the United States are er. ployed in industries, such 
as manufacturers of electrical equipment, aerospace equipment, and ma:hineo'* A few work for the 
government. More Ilian half of the nalhematici'^ns are found in seven states: Maryland, New York, 
Illinois, California, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New ."ersey. 
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EDUCATION NEEDED FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT 



The minimum education required for entering an occupation in mathematics is a bacheJor’s degree in 
mathematics. A curriculum leading to a degree in mathematics i: offered by many colleges and uni- 



and doctor’s degrees are necessary for most advancement and salary increases. 

EARNINGS AND FRINGE BENEFITS 

Siarling salaries for persons with bachelor’s degrees in mathematics are around $6,000-8,000. A 
master s degree usually adds about $ 1 ,500 to the salary. Mathematicians \ ith doctor’s degrees commonly 
receive an annual salary ranging from $10,000 to $17,000. Ten percent of the mathematicians earn more 
than $20,000 per yeai. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

Mathematics grows as scientific research grows. The indications now are that ccientific i ..earch will 
grow rapidly in the immediate years ahead. VVo' rapid growth in the number of persons employed in 
mathematics is expected during the next few years. The education required for occupations in math- 
ematics is also an excellent foundation for a number of other occupations. 

RELATIONSHIP OF SUBJECTS TAKEN IN SCHOOL TO BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE OCCUPATIONS 

A high school student contemplating entering a matbeniatics oca pation and majoring in math- 
ematics in college should take as many mathematics courses as possible while in high school. Jt is also a 
good idea to take chemistry, physics, biology, or accounting courses whicli de^l with the practical aspects 
of mathematics. 

Vlll. WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF OCCUPATIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
THAT ARE INCLUDED IN THE SCIENCE INTEREST CATEGORY? 

NATURE OF T HE WORK 

The social science occupations included in the science interest category arc in anthropology, 
geography, and political science. 

The nature of an anlhropologiifs v/ork is easily staled. It is (he study of man .roni his origin to his 
present status. Some anthropologists spend considerable time digging into the earth searching for 
evidence of past civiluations. These are known as archaeologists. They examine skeleton remains, relics, 
and artifacts. Other anthropologists attempt to study the ways of life of primitive tribes. These are 
known an ethnologists. Ethnologists compare the cultures of various groups of people and study the 
O 
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sounds and itructure of their language. Those who study language are frequently known as linguisvs. Still 
another kiru'^ of anthropologist is the phy^acal anthropologist. l)ie physical anthropologist is interested in 
studying thn human body and how it evolved into its present fonn. Attention is also given to the 
differences among races and groups of mankind. 

Geo^graphers analyze the physical characteristics of the ,^arth. They may study the location of 
minerals, wster, soils, and related phenomena. Some of theii time may be spent using surveying and 
meteorologic al instruments. Other time is spent analyzing map>, aerial photographs, and other data. The 
findings mus': also be plotted on a map or photograpti. Many geographers teach p<"trt-timc. 

Political :jcientists study governments at all levels and in al' countries. They frequently specialize in 
public admiidstration, American Government, or in the relationship between the governments of the 
various countries of the world, i.e., international relations. Many political scientists teach either part-time 
or full-time. Much of their work is in research concerning legislation, public opinion, and political trends. 

\ 

LOCATION j 

1 

Most anti Topologists, geographers, and political scientists a;e employed by CC' >ges and universities. 
A sizable number are employed by the federal government. A few are vitn indusiiy and nonprofit 
organizations. Most of these occupations a*-e found near the Utger cities, e?pec*ally Washington, D. C. 
with its many government jobs. Some are sent to foreign countric s on special assignments. 



EDUCATION NEEDED FOR ENTRY AND ADVANC EMENT i 

’ f 

The minimum education required for entering anthropology, geography, or political science occupa- 
tions is a bfchelor’s degree. The doctor’s degree is requirei for most pennanent occupations in 
anthropology. It is very important that en appropriate college tc selected. Graduate work is beneficial, 
and frequently required, for a number of the jobs in geography and political science. Advancement to the 
top positions >s based upon education and experience. 



EARNINGS AND FRINGE BENEFITS 

Annual sj Janes ol anthropologists range from $9,000 to more than $16,000. (Note that a doctor’s 
degree is gererally required.) The salaries of geographers range from $5,000 for a beginner with a 
bachelor’s degree to $10,000 or more for those with doctor’s degrees. Earnings of political scientists 
range from $5,000 *o $16,000 or more per year. Persons with occupations in these areas frequently do 
consulting work for which they receive additional pay. 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 



The employment prospects for anthropologists and politic d scientists is expected to increase rapidly 
over he ne:cl few years. Ihe outlook for geographers is favoiable but is not as good aj the ouPock in 
anthropology and political science. 

O 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FO? STUDENTS 



Select one or more specific occupations in ihe science category in which you arc interested. Make a 
detailed study of the occupation(s) selected by using pamphlets, bulletins, books, occupational briefs, 
and other materials. Attempt to determine the following information for each occupation which you 
selected: 

A. What does the occupation involve? Do I like it? 

B. What kind of work do people employed in the occupation do? Do I Like it? 

C. Where is employment in the occupation available? Would I be willing to go there to work? 

J. Wliat is tiie salary for the occupation? Do I find this amount acceptable? 

E. What education and training is reqjired for entering the occupation? Do I want to get this 
education and training? 

F. Where is the required education and training obtained? Do I want to go there to get it? 

G. How long will it take to get the necessary educ' tion and training? Do I want to go to school that 



Select and conduct one or more of the following activities: 

A. Biological Science 

1. Structure and functions of ^he par!s of plants. Do the following *n the order listed: 

a. Select a common plant (preferably one such as a cotton plant, zinnia, or marigold). 

b. Carefully pull the selected plant fium the soil being careful not to damage any of its 
oarts. 

c. Divide the plant into its major parts— leaves, stems, roots, flowers, seed pods, etc. 

d. Attach each part with tape, string, or wire, to a sheet of poster paper. 

e. Label each part. 

f. Place £* (ie ription of the functions of each part on the poster paper beneath the names. 
(The functions of plant parts can bo found in general science, biology, and botany 
books.) 

2. Growth and development of plants. Do the following steps in the order listed: 

a. Secure two 6 ** flower pots. 

b. Place fertile Dotting soil in each pot. 

c. P^ant several com grains in one pot. 

d. Plant several lima bean seed in the other pot. 

e. Water the soil (Caution: DO NOT over water.) 

f. Place the pots on a window sill or in a similar location. 

g. Check the flower pots daily. 

h. Let seedlings gro<s for 3 days following emergence from the soil. 

i. Make a list of the differences in the way the plants grow. 

j Use a general scien.*e, biology, or botany book to locate the scientific names and meaning 
of the difference in the growth and development characteristics that was observed, 
k. Write a one page summary of your procedure and what you observed, using the 
terminology that you think a botanist would use in vxiting a technical report. 

3. Effect of light on plan's. Perfonn the following steps: 
a. Secure a potted plant. 
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b. Place the plant in a djirk room where runlight cannot reach it. 

c. Leave the plant in the dark room 4-5 days. 

d. Remove the plant from the dark room and observe. 

e. Refer to general science, biology, and botany books to help interpret what happened to 
the plant. 

f. Write a one page paper on the changes in the plant that you observed and why the 
changes occurred. (Use the terminology thr:t ^ scientist would use in writing a technical 
report.) 

4. Anatomy, Make a trip to j dianistic laboratory* and observe the performance of a post-morten 
:n a large animal. Note ths kind of animal, the proex^^ure used, the appearance of the internal 
organs, and the indication that disease was present. Als" have the laboratory worker, usually 
a veterinarian, sever the intestines. Look closely for the presence of worms, and foieign 
objects, such as wire or nails. Write a one page report of what you observed, (It may be 
possible that these observations could be made in a veterinary clinic.) 

5. Contact a medical or dental clinic and arrange for a tour of the facilities. Have someone 
familiar with the clinic explain how the clinic functions and is organized. 

6. Contact ar agricr.itural experiment station and arrange foi a tour of the station. Have some- 
one Knowledgeable in the operation of the experiment station explain the experiments 
currently in progress. 

7. Entomology. Make bisect collection by following these steps: 

a. Collect ten of thj^ insects with the most economic importance in your hone area. 

b. Mount each insect with its name (common and scientific) on a sheet of poster paper. 

c. Below the name of each insect list the beneficial effects and nonbeneficial effects of each 
insect. 

d. Describe how -t feeds and on what it feeds. 

e. Briefly describe its life cycle. (Us3 biology and entomology books as references in this 
activity.) 

8. Nutrition. Perform the following project in nutrition: 

a. Study the nutrients essential in the diet of man. 

b. Develop a list of where each of these nutrients is obtained, i.e., which foods contain ea^h 
of these nutrients. 

c. Plan the meals of one adult person, or a lamily, for one week being sure that all nutrient 
needs are met. 

d. If possible, attempt to have the plans you made put into practice with your family. 

e. Develop a chart on poster paper showing the foods ih?t you plan to serve each meal. 

9. Dietetics. Perform the following activities in diefetics; 

a. Schedule a conference with your scKoors lunch-room dietitian. 

b. During the conference determine answers to t.ie following questions: 

Who establishes the menu of food to be served? 

What are the criteria for determinmg which foods will be served? 

What legal and sanitation regulations must be observed? 

Where are the foods which are served obtained? 

c. Write a report of the findings of youi conference "with the oi^ditian. 



10. Psychology and Psychiatry. Arrange for a conference with the school psychologist or have a 
psychologist or psychiatrist visit the class and explain the occupations in psychology and 
psychiatry. 

a. Read a book by one of the foUowing persons: Alfred Adler, Sigmund f'reud, John B. 
Watson, B. F. Skinner, F. k. Guthrie, Elizabeth Hurlock, or David P. Ausubel. 

b. Visit an institution established for persons who are mcntiilly ill. 

B. Earth Science 

1 . Meteorology. Perfonn one or more of ti\e following; 

a. Collect weather maps for a period of one week as publislicd in newspapers. Write a 
summary of wliat the n;aps sliowed, the forecasts tiiat were made, and what the weather 
in your community was actually like. 

b. Set vp a thermometer and talie readings each da> on a reguhr sclieduic. Place the 
thennoineter so tliat it is outside but in tiie shede at all times, ft is suggested that a chart 
be developed for rccordir.g the temperatures for a period of one to two weeks at leasV 
ihree times daily. The chart should be set up as a table to aid in keeping the records. 



Date 


Time 


Tempciaturc- 




AM j PM j 



c. Set up a rain g’uagc and keep an accurate record of piecipitation for a period of one 
month. 

d. Keep a record of barometric pressure using a barometer and a procedure similar to that 
given above foi temperature rCv^ords. 

e. Visit a local weather station am! interview the meteorologist regarding his wo.k. 

2. Geology. Perform one or more of tJie following: 

a. Make a collection of rocks in your community. Identify the minerals present in each 
rock. Place the rocks and a description of the minerals which they contain on display in 
your classroom. (Refer to a gcner»*i science hook and books on minerals.) 

b. If there is an oil well being drilled nearby ’risit it and inquire about the problems 
encountered in drilling a well. Specifically discuss the kinds of earth formations that must 
be drilled through. Write a one page s’^mmary of wliat the earth’s structure beneath the 
well is apparently like. 

3. Soils. 

a. Contact the local Soil Conservation Service and arrange for a staff member to visit your 
school and explain what a soil conservationist does. 

b. Collect samples of sand, clay, and silt. D'^terniinc how these compare with the soil 
normally found in your community. Nfakc a display in which you describe the wafer- 
holding capacity, tilling ability, and productivity of soils high in sand, clay, aiid in silt. 
List the crops winch will grow best on each kind of soil. 

c. Collect a soil sample from tiiC lawn or garden at yo u home or from tliC scliooi ground. 
Use a soil test kit to analyze the soil, and determine the kind of fertilizer that should be 
added for plants growing where you took the s^ainple. (Obtain infonnation cn how to 
take a soil sample from a vocational agriculture teacher, county agent, or soil conser- 
vation service worker.) 



C. Physical Science 

1 . Astronomy . 

a. Construct a time-zone map of the United Spates sliowing the five time zones as found in 
the 48 states of the continental United States. Indicate what the time in each of the zones 
would be if it were 8:00 in your home town. (Consult general science or geography books 
if necessary.) 

b. Use a globe and a light bulb to show how the rotation of the earth causes night and day. 

(1) Darken the room. 

(2) Place a small light bulb in the center of the table. 

(3) Turn the light on. 

(4) Hold the globe so that the light shines directly on the equator with the axis of the 
globe perpendicular to the top cf the table. Rotate the globe on its axis. The part of 
the globe tliat is lighted by the bulb is the part that would be liglited by the sun. Note 
how the daylight is distributed. 

(5) Tilt the globe so that its axis is inclined at an angle of 23 1/2 degrees. (This is the true 
position of tlie earth relative to the sun.) Rotate the globe. How does tilting the globe 
affe'-.t tile distribution of light? How does tilting the globe affect seasonal changes in 
the weather? Refer to general science books if necessary. 

(6) Write a one page technical report of your procedure and observations. 

c. View one or more of the following Motion pictures: 

The Earth : ! ts Mo vements 

The Eanh: J ts Atmos phere 
Th e Solar S ystc.Ti 

Space Science: Comets, Meteors, a nd Planetoids 
Space Scien ce: The P lanets 
Space Science: Man-M ade Satellite s 
S pace Scie nce: Stud ying th^ S t ars 

(Each of these films should serve to acquaint students with tiie . j. ire of occupations in 
astronomy. .\1I of the above films are available from Coronet Eilm , ^hicago, 111. 60601.) 

2. Physics. 

a. Arrange for a physicist employed by a nearby college, university, industry, or government 
agency to visit class and discuss ‘‘What it is like to be a physicist”. 

b. Arrange for a tour of the physics laboratory facilities of a nearby college, university, 
industry, or government agency. Talk to some of the physicists and technicians who work 
there. 

c. It is necessary for a physicist to measure length, mass or weiglit, and time precisely. Also, 
it is often necessary to convert from one system of measurement to another. As an 
exercise in measurenient and conversion, perform the following. (Consult a physics book 
if necessan'.) 

(1) Measure the length and width of this page in inches. 

(2) Convert the measurements obtained in inches to centimeters, (one inch = 2.54 
centimeters.) 

(3) Compute the numbers of square centimeters on the surface of this page. 



d. A floating body diplaces an amount of liquiu in which it is floating equivalent to its own 
weight. Conduct an experiment to prove that this is true. 

(1) Balance an overflow can on platform scales. 

(2) Fill the caii with water until it is overflowing. 

(3) After the overflow can has been filled and has finished overflowing, place a dish or 
beaker to catch additional water that may overflow if more water is poured into the 
'"T'Tflow can. 

(4) Place a small block of wood in the water in the overflow can. The amount of water 
forced out is equal to the weight of the block of wood. 

(5) Weigh the block of wood and the water that was forced out to see that they are equal. 
3. Chemistry. 

a. Take a soil sample and conduct a chemical analysis using a soil testing kit to determine 
the fertilizer needed and pH of the soil. 

b. Arrange for a visit to a nearby chemical laboiato;y located in a college, university, 
industry, or government agency. Discuss the labo'^’tory and the nature of the work that is 
performed there. 

c. A coriipound is a pure substance which may be broken down into two or more simpler 
substances, known as elements. More than one hundred elements have been identified. 
Develop a list of these elements, the symbols for them, and the compounds in which the 
elements are commonly found. (Consult a chemistry or general science book.) 

d. Oxygen is necessary for a flame (fire) to exist. Perform tlie following expcriinent to 
illustrate how oxygen supports combustion: 

(1) Place a small candle upright on a table top. 

(2) Light the candle. 

(3) Fill a quart fixiit jar with oxygen. (If is done in a shop be sure that oxygen alone 
is bemg obtained.) 

(4) Place a cover over the fruit jar to prevent the loss of oxygen. 

(5) Place the fruit jar upside down over the lighted candle. Note what happens. 

(6) Write a one page summary of your procedure and what you observed. (!lefer to 
chf^mistry or general science books for assistance in explaining what happened.) 

D. Mathematics 

1 . View one or both of the following films: 

2- How ^5 an Learn e d t o Count (Association Films) 

Quic ker Than You Think (Association Films) 

2. Invite a mathematician from a nearby college, university, or business to visit class and discuss 
the occupations available in mathematics, 

3. Make a tour cf a business which makes use of electronic computers. Have a representative of 
the business explain the operation of the computers and tlic education necessary to become 
proficient in using such equipment. 

4. Become familiar with the operation of a calculating machine and an electronic calculator. 
Perform the following manipulations: 

a. add 

b. subtract 

c. multiply 
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d. divide 

e. accumulate 

f. multiply using a constant (or memory recall) 

g. set decimal position 
E. Social Science 

1. Anthropology. 

a. Visit a museum in which fossils, artifacts, and relies are on disp'ay. Have a tour-guide 
explain how the museum obtained the specimens it 1 as on display. 

b. Read one or more of the following: 

Fol kways by William Graham Sumner 
MapjiYputliby David P, Ausiible 
Elmtown^s Yoii P. by August Hollingshead 
Chil dren of Brasst own by Celia B. Stendler 

2. Geography. 

a. View one or more of the /ollowiiig films: 

Global Concepts in Maps - (Coronet Films, Chicago, III. 60‘ .^1). 

Introd uction to Map Projection (Universal Education and Visual aids, New York, N. Y. 
10003). 

b. Arrange for a tour of the Waterways Experiment Station near Clinton, Mississippi, to 
observe a scale model of the Mississippi River, 

c. Make a map of yc’.’r hometown or ncighborliood showing streets, railroads, creeks, rivers, 
and other prominent features. 

3. Political Science. 

a. Arrange for a tour of a local newspaper’s printing facilities. Talk with various staff 
members. Also discuss the various news wire sen ices. 

b. Write an article for your school newspaper, or local community newspaper. Contact the 
editor of it for suggestions as to style and length of article. Have your article published. 
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GENERAL CULTURAL CATEGORY 



TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

1 . To define the concept “general cultural” in reh tion to occupations. 

2. To acquaint pupils with occupations in the General Cultural Category. 

3. To stress the importance of General Cultural occupations. 

4. To give students a brief characterization of the nature of the work in General Culiuial occupations 
and to provide them v/itn realistic experiences pertaining to these occupations. 

5. To inform students where to seek employment in General Cultural occupations. 

6.1*0 acquaint students with educational requiremer^s for entry and advancement in General Cul- 
tural occupations. 

7. To inform students of the typical earnings and fringe benefits that can be expected by those 
employed in General Cultural occupations. 

8. To give students information regarding the employment trends and outlook for occupations in this 
Category. 

9. To encourage students to strive for excellence in their school work by acquainting them with the 
relationship of subjects taken in high school to educational requirements for General Cultural 
occupations. 



STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

1. To be f'^miliar with the types of occupations classified as “General Cultural.” 

2. To realize the importance of occupations in the General Cultural Category and to recognize the 
influenual role of those employed in such occupations. 

3. To ue able to characterize the nature of the work in General Cultural occupations. 

4. To be familiar with the type of environment and location in which General Cultural occupations 
may be found. 

5. To know the educational requirements for entry and advancement in General Cultural occupa- 
tions. 

6. To discuss the typical earnings and fringe benefits that can be expected by those employed in 
General Cultural occupations, 

7. To know the employr'ient trends and outlook for occupations in this Category. 

1 
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8. To understand the relationship of subjects taken in high school to educational requirements for 
General Cultunl occupations. 

9. To increase knC'Wledge of self in relation to these occupations. 

10. To acquire information about and understanding of a specific occupation in the General Cultural 
Category througfi reading occupational information and by engaging in occupation-related activi- 
ties. 

1 1. To know what iiources are available for in depth study of specific occupations. 

1 2. To be familiar ^/ith training in a specific occupation offered by several institutions. 



QUESTIONS RELATING TO THIS CATEGORY 

1. Why are the occupations in this category characterized as “General Cultural”? 

2. What are the occupations in the Genenl Cultural Category? 

3. What is the importance of occupations in the General Cultural Category? 

4. What is the nature of the work in General Cultural occupations? 

5. Where is employment in General Cultural occupations found? 

6. What are the educationa' requirements for entry and advancement in General Cultural 
occupations? 

7. What are the earnings and fringe benefits in General Cultural occupations? 

8. Whul is the empl:>yment outlook for occupations in the General Culturil Category? 

9. What is the relat.onship between ^subjects taken in school and occupations in the General Cultural 
Category? 



PHASE I: AN OVERVIEW 

Help students rei'valuate their personal characteristics, interests, aptitvdes, and achievements that 
were discussed in the Orientation Section. Place special emphasis on the chatacieristks, interests, 
aptitudes, and achievements that are necessary for successful entrance aid advancement in General 
Oiltural occupations 



WHY ARE THE OCCUPATIONS IN THIS CATEGORY CHARACTERIZED AS “GENERAL CUL- 
TURAL”? 



“These occupations are primarily concerned with the preservation and transmission of the general 
cultural heritage. Tlie Group embraces occupations concerning the subject usually called the humani- 
ties in college catalogues, but ii i> broader than these. It includes occupations in education, journalism, 
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jurispaidence, the ministry, linguistics, and so on. All elemental' and high school teachei< are in- 
cluded in this Group. At higher levels teachers of science and art are placed in Groups VI and VIII. 
This is somewhat arbitrary, but it has been done to allow for the fact that teachers at the college level 
are often more interested in the subject matter than in teaching, and because, in art and science, 
teachers at the college level are frequently engaged in research or other creative activity which places 
them more appropriately elsewhere.” ^ 

‘The occupations in this Group are most closely related to those in Group I because of the 
personal interest factor, and to those in Grbup VKI because of the cultural aspect. ”2 



NOTE: Have students refer to Ann Roe*s Groups - listed i?i U?iit A page 5. A questio?iaire ■ 
comment type form should be prepared for use in determining wiiat the students know about the 
occupations listed in this Category. (See Appendix A for a sample pretest,) This will be of immediate 
value in assisting the student in occupational exploration and in evatuafing his later learning. 



WHAT ARE THE OCCUPATIONS IN THE GENERAL CULTURAL CATEGORY? 

Encourage students to give examples of people they know who are employed in these occupations. 
Ha\e them tei! what they know about the occupation - the type worky environment, fringe benefits^ 
etc. Show slides, if possible, of persons employed in these occupations as each is discussed. 



GROUP I 

A. Economist, university - guides students in learning the principles and methods of economics, 
and frequently engages in writing, lecturing, or consulting activities; does research in economic 
theory and formulates many of the new ideas that directly or indirectly influencegovernment 
and industry plr.rming. 

B. Geographer, urban - studies the geography and help; develop comprehensive plans and pro- 
grams for utilization of land i^nd physical facilities of cities, counties, and metropolitan areas. 

C. Geographer, political - studies the way political processes affect geographic boundaries on 
subnational, national, and international scales and the relationship of geographic conditions to 
political situations. 

D. Historian - studies the records of the past ajid writes books and articles describing and analyz- 
ing past events, institutions, ideas, and people. 

L. Lawyer - advises people of theh legal rights and obligations and, when necessary, represents 
them in courts of law. 

F. Librarian, college - works with students, faculty members, and research workers in general 
reference work or in a particular Held of interest, such as law, medicine, economics or music. 

G. Librarian, special - works in libraries maintained by commercial and industrial firms, such as 
phaniiaceutical companies, banks, advertising agencies, professional and trade associations, 

^Ann Roe, TTie Psychology of Occuratiors (New York, 1956), p- 146. 

^Ibid ,p 226. 
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government r.gencies, and other types of organizations such as hospitals and museums; plans, 
acquires, organizes, and catalogs materials, and retrieves information from these resources 
aboL " subjects of special interest to the organization. 

} 

H. Political scientist - studies the government -fsvhat it is what it does, and how and why; is 
interested in government at every level - loci I, county, state, regional, national, and interna- 
tional. 

Sociologist ‘ studies the many groups which man forms - families, tribes, communities, and 
States, and a gieat variety of sec-al, religious, political, business, and other organizations which 
have arisen out of living together. 



GROUP II 

A. Clergyman, Protestant - leads his congregation in worship services and administers the rites of 
baptism, confirmation, and Holy Communion; prepares and delivers sermons and gives other 
talks, instRicts people who are received into membership of the c)iu*ch, performs marriages, 
and conducts funerals; counsels individuals who seek guidance, visits tlie sick and shut-in, 
comforts those who are bereaved, and serves church members in many other ways. 

B. Home economist, high school teacher - gives courses in food, nutrition, clothing, textiles, child 
care, fanuly relations, home funiishings and equipment, household economics, and home 
management; sponsor's chapters of Future Homemakers of America, and conducts many re- 
lated activities, 

C. Librarian, public - serves all kinds of readers - children, students, teachers, research workers, 
and others; provides special materials and services to culturally and educationally deprived 
people; records and makes in forma tioi* widely available; selects and organizes collections of 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, periodicals, clippings, and reports, and assists readers in their 
use. 



Librarian, acquisition - purchases books and otlier library materials recommended by staff j 

members, keeps a well-talanccd library in quantity and quality, makes sure that the library ! 

receives what is orders, and maintains dose contact with book jobbers and publishers. 

i 

Librarian, cataloger - classifies books under various subjects and otherwise describes them so 
they may be located througli catalogs on cards, or in other forms, 

i 

( 

F. Librarian, reference - aids readers in ihcir search for infonnation - answering specific questions 

or suggesting sources of information. j 

G. Librarian, school - instmets students in tlie use of the library and visits classrooms to familiar- 
ize students with librar>^ materials relating to the subjects being taught: works with teachers j 

and school supervisors who plan (he curriculum; prepares lists of printed and audiovisual | 

materials on certain subjecls; meets with faculty members to select materials for school pro- 
gr.mis: and select^, orders, and organizes library mater iais. . 



o 
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II. Priest - attends tlie spiritual, moral, and educational needs of the members of his church; offers 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, hears confessions, administers the Sacr<.*riients (including the sacra- 
ment of marriage), visits and comforts the sick, conducts funerai servicesand consoles surviv- 
ors, counsels those in need of guidance, assists the poor, and gives teligioiis instruction at Mass 
in the form of a sermon. 

h Rabbi - conduct daily services on the Sabbatli and on liolidays; prep ues and delivers sermon^ 
performs wedding ceremonies, visits the sick, conducts funeral sen ices, comforts the bereaved, 
helps the poor, supervises ndigious education programs, engages in intcrfaitli activities, assumes 
coninuinity responsibilities, and counsels individuals. 

J. Teacher, kindergarten - conducts a program of education for young luldren; exposes cliildrcn 
to experiences in play, music, artwork, stories, and poetry; and introduces them to science, 
numbers, language, and social studies. 

K. Teaclier, elementary - works with one group of pupils during tlic entire school day, teaching 
several subjects and supervising various activities, such as lunch and play periods; may teach 
several groups of children in one or two subjects (in tlie upper elementary grades). 

L. Teaclier. secondary - specializes in a particular subject; teaches several classes every day, either 
in his main subject, in related subjects, or both; develops and corrects tests, keeps records, 
makes out reports, consults with parents, supervises study halls, and performs other duties; 
supervises student activities, such as clubs and social affairs. 

M. Urban planner - develops comprehensive plans and progi ams for the overall growtli and im- 
provement of urban communities; analyZ' s alternati\ : > and proposes metliods for acliieving an 
efficient and attractive community within the framework of a comniuuity’s policies and goals; 
visualizes future conditions in Hglit of the trends in popti^ation giowtli and <^ocial and eco- 
nomic change; estimates (lie conniiunUy’s long-range needs for land, housing, community 
facilities, transportation, recreation, business, and industo'* 



GROUP 111 



Radio or T.V. announcer, broadcasting - prL..cnts news and live commercial messages, introduces 
programs, describes sporting events, acts as master of ceremonies, conducts interviews, and identi- 
fies stations; operates tlie control board, sells time, and writes scripts and news copy (in small 
stations); acts as disc jockey, introducing selections of recorded music and commenting on the 
nuisic and other matters of interest to the audience. 



Select a film to show the class that po'^irn\ i> duties and pettinent infonnafion ahnut General 
Cultural occupatiom. hVicnci'cr possible, show a flhn that is iepresentative of several occupations in 
thisCategory, A list of suggested fihns are found hi the Appendix. Arrange for four to six students to 
participate In a panel discussion of the importance of Genaal Cultural occupations in th: coiwnunity, 
5*afe and Allow time for the students to prepare for the discussion. Have a resource person 

who is represen tip ec of sererai o< cupalions speak tj the class. Cor example, invite the school lihraria r 
who should be fanuliar with the different types of library occupations 



WHAT IS THE IMPORTANCE OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE GENERAL CULTURAL CATEGORY? 



The General Cultural Category is composed primarily of occupations which in various ways have 
much influence on tl;e lives of the majority of the population. Some specific examples are Hvcn 
below. 

A clergyman serve' the spiritual needs of others, leads them in religious activities, and helps or 
comforts them in time of sorrow and stress. He, by his teachings and througli his living example, leads 
others in formulating their beliefs and practices in relation to their God. 

Teaching, the large, .t profession, employs more than 2.7 million people. This number includes 
those who are engaged in supporting activities in tVie educational field such as school 'idniinistn tors, 
supervisors, consultants, etc. The kindergarten teacher and the elementary teacher w^ho teaches the 
younger children may often play some parental roles. They are also responsible for seeing that a child 
has a meaningful and rewarding beginning in his educational experience. This beginning may determine 
the entire future course of a child’s life. 

A secondCiY teacher, too, plays a vital part in determining the direction or future course of a 
child’s life, f is up to him to see tliat a child remains interested in his school work. To do tliis the 
teacher .iiust always be well-prepared for each day’s instruction, be enthusiastic about his work, and 
be able to convince the student of the necessity of being prepared to face his responsibility as a future 
wage’Catner and citizen. 

The overall grow^tli and improvement of an urban community are mriueiic'd by the plans and 
progiams that have been developed by the urban planner. He estimates a community’s long range 
needs for land, housing, community facilities, transportation, recreation, business, and industry and 
then goes about getting his estimates and plans changed into realities. 

All of the occupations in tJiis Category are of great importance to our society. Tliey are concerned 
with preserving and tra.nsmitting our general cultural heritage. 

Arrange for four to six students to participate in a panel discussion on the importance of occupa- 
tions in this Category. 



WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE WORK IN GENERAL CULTURAL OCCUPATIONS? 

As mentioned in the above materiel, those engaged in occupations in t)ie General Cultural Cate- 
gory arc concerned with the preservation and transmission of our general cultural heritage. 

A clergyman’s title and responsibilities vary according to Jus religion and beliefs, congregation size, 
and otlicr factors. Most clergymen lead congregations in w'orsliip services and administer the rites of 
baptism, confirmation, Holy Communion, and marriage. Visiting the sick, conducting funeral services, 
comforting the bereaved, counseling those in need of guidance, and helping the poor are a few of the 
other duties of the clergy. Often a religious vocation leads one into home missions’ work or even into 
other coun'rics as a forei'gii missionary. A paraphrase of a statement made by Hartzoll Spetu c. the son 
of a Methodist minister and author of tiie novel One Foot In Heaven, is a good summarization of the 
nature of work of a clergyman: A clergyman’s vocation requires that he be everything irom a preacher 
to a financier: liis responsibilities are so numerous that he can never consid^^r his job to be completed. 
This is one of the m JSt challenging id exacting carec’s one can enter; but, at the same time, it is one 
of tlie most rewarding. 

Another challenging yet rewarding field is teaching, '’These people are rewarded by prestige 
deriving from trusted position and opportunity to inniance the values of society and promote human 
gjowih and acIiievemciU,"*^ The nature of the work v iries from level to level. A kindergarten teacher 
''exposcschildrentocxpcricnceSsinphy,music. artwork, stories, and poetry, and introduces to 



'^fr-iteC Stales Ut pjf Imcnt cT I lor’s Aid (MasKmeton. U C ). p, 2, 



sck’nce, numbers, language, and social studies. In a vancty of ways, kindergarten teachers help to 
develop children's curiosity and zeal for learning as well as to stimulate their ability think. "4 An 
elementary teacher ujiially teaches several subjects to one group of students. In some situations, 
especially in the upper elementary grades, he juay teach one subject to several groups of pupils. His 
priiuary responsibility is teaching, but he may have other duties such as supervising lunch period and 
pby periods. 

Secondary teachers usually specialize in one subject area and may teach several subjects in this 
arvyi. For example, a science teacher may teach courses in biological or physical science. He teaches 
se/cral groups of students a day and may be responsible for supen/ising a club or clubs, or a study hall. 
Ht may work at an athletic or other school event. 

'A college or university teaciier spends approximately from 12 to 15 hours a week in classroom 
instruction. He also serves as an advisor to students majoring in his particular subject area, and, in most 
cases, is expected to write arHcles for educational publications and to ejigage in research in his subject 
area. Some college and university instructors teach night classes and extension courses and may be 
involved in giving correspondence instruction to individuals living away from the c.uiipus. Other duties 
migjit be sponsoring a club, writing textbooks, etc. 

To be successful in his w’ork, a librarian needs to know the type individuals he is to serv'e. He must 
evaluate publications, records, etc., and select materials that would be appropriate for his readers. A 
librarian selects and purchases books, pamphlets, periodicals, magazines, records, films, etc., and assists 
readers in the use of these materials. He is rcsponsiblt for classifying and cataloging the materials, 
publicizing library services, reviewing and summarizing published materials, and preparing bibliogra- 
phies. The type libiarian one is deUniiines responsibilities. 

Ask a person engaged in one of the General Cidturcl occupations to speak to the class about his 
occifpation 

Discuss the occupaliou of teaching 'wiih your studen/s. Characterize the naiiire of your work. 
Include such duties as preparing lessons, grading papers, preparing tests, developing visual aids, spon- 
soring extra-curricular activUics, etc. 

WHHRE IS lixMPI OVMENT IN GENERAL CULTURAL OCCUPATIONS FOUNE3? 

Employment for many of these occupations can be found in most cities, towns, villages, and niral 
areas. A large number of those engaging in these occupations are employed by colleges and universi* 
ties, and by Federal. Stale, and local government agencies. A small minority are self-eiiipio>'cd. To be 
jiiore specific, the occupations of teacher, clergyman, historian, and librarian wiii be discussed. 

The level of teaching will delcrr me the locations where job opportunities arc available. Elemen- 
tary schools as a whole have so juany vacancies that a position in almost any location can be found by 
a qualified individual. One-room scliools are still in operation in some communities; these provide jobs 
for approximately 10.000 teachers. More opportunities arc available hi large urban areas for kinder- 
garten teachers. High seliools arc not as numerous in some areas as elementary schools, but arc usually 
larger in size. Some counties, especially in Mississippi, have closed smaller liigh schools moved the 
students into a consolidated system which has one large high school. A well-qualified individual can 
usually find a position in a secondary school in the location in wliicli he lives. During the 1966-67 
school year approximately 400,000 ,.:st rue tors were employed in the 2,300 colleges and universities in 
the United States. Most college instnictors are employed by public and private schools, and approxi- 
mately nine percent are employed by institutions which have less Ilian a four-year educational pro- 
gram, riie Occ upational Outlook Handbook stales that about half of all colkgc and university teacljcrs 
are employed in ciglit states - New York. California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts. Icxas. 
Ohio and Michigan. 



States D^paHrent of I abor, Ueajr.itional Outlook ftanUbook P^'a^h: i/Uon. [),C . 196S 69 cd ), p, 182. 



At least one Protcstint church is usually found in most areas. Of the 240,000 Protestant ministers, 
most are associated with the Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, and Presbyterian cnurchcs. Ministers may 
sene individual congregations, or as ndssionaries, as cliaplains in the Armed Forces, in hospitals and 
other institutior », or as instnictors in colleges and universities. Some are even employed as social 
workers. 

The states of New York, California, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, and Massachusetts have the 
majority of the Jewish population. Therefore, most rabbis serve in these states; however, many serve 
Jewish people througliout the United States. Rabbis serve in similar capacities as do Protestant clergy- 
men. 

Most cities and towns and many nual coninnmities have a Catholic church or churches, but the 
majority of Cath olics are found in tlie Northeast and Great Lakes regions, California, Texas, Louisiana, 
and heavily populated areas. Priests, just as rabbis, serve in similar capacities as do the Protestant 
ministers. 

About 85 percent of the historians in our counio' are employed by colleges and universities. Of 
the 10,F00 persons employed as historians, about ten percent are located in agencies of the Federal 
Government, primarily in Washington, D. C,, serving as archivists, etc. Opportunities for a career as a 
historian are generally found in locations large enough to iiave a college, university, museum, or library 
with adequate facilities for research. 

Most librarians work in towns or cities. A large number are employed by elementary ajid secon- 
dary schools, colleges and universities, and governmental agencies. Some librarians work with book- 
mobile units which provide services to less populated areas. 

Hare each student prepare n list of persons in the community who are employed in General 
Cultural occupations, in the list include the name of the organization or institution where the imlh 
vidua! is employed and the number of people with whom he works. The students should combine their 
lists to get an estimate of the number of people in the community who arc employed in occupations in 
this Category. 

WHAT ARF THE EDUCATIONAL, REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT IN 
GENERAL CULTURAL OCCUPATION? 

To become a university economist, one is usually required to have his master’s degree with a major 
in economics. A thorougii grounding in economic theor>\ economic history, and mctliods of economic 
analysis is necessaiy^ if one is to do research in econo mic llicoiy^ and formulate ideas that will inHucnce 
government and fndibtry planning. Many universities are also placing much emphasis on tlie impor- 
tance of mathematical methods of economic analysis. A college instructor usually is required to have a 
master's degree in economics, but to acquire a professorship it is necessary to get a Ph.D. degree. 
Occasionally, a student of higli caliber will be given a graduate assistantship to a college or university 
to wo^k toward his master’s degree. Graduate work should be planned if one is contemplating com- 
peting for a responsible position in a particular college or university, 

A minimum of a baciielor’s dcgjce is required for other Group I occupations. However, otliers 
engaged in these occupations may not cojisider one a j^rofcssional unless he has completed his master’s 
degree. The occupations of historian and sociologist arc examples of tliese occupations. 

(Jeographers who wish to teach or bccoiue ivwolvcd iu research work, or wlio plan to atlvance in 
(heir field will be required to participate in graduate training, 

The Ph. D degree or its eqiiivalejit in training and cxpcricnc? is ncccssaiy to become a historian in 
(he Federal Government and in organizations operating on a nonprofit basis. 

A lawyer must be admitted to the bar in the State where he plans to set up his law practice. Being 
admitted to the bar usually involves passing a written examination; some States do not require this of 
gjaduates of law schools in the Stale. Before an individual can qualify for a bar examination in inost 
Stales, he must complete three years of college and must graduate from a law school approved by (he 



yimerican Bar Association or the oroper State authorities. Training, or study in a law office, will in 
s:>nie States substitute for a part or all of study in a law school. In a number of States the State Board 
cf Examiners has to approve studejits entering law school, or approve thejii during the first lew years 
cf their legal studv. It usually takes seven years after liigli school to complete the college work and law 
s.'hool work required. Advanced study should be planned if one wishes to specialize in a particular 
branch of the law or to teach in a law school. 

Many higli school librarians have received only a bachelor's d^:gree in library science. One planning 
:o teach or aspiring to become an administrator in this occupation will find it advantageous to get his 
Ph.D. degree. A special librarian should be very knowledgeable of the subject area in which he will be 
dealing. Some types of librarians have to know at least one foreign language. Usually, school librarians 
lave to be certified by the State where they plan to work. 

Jobs such as budget analyst, personnel assistant, or invcstignlor in government or industTy are 
available to those holding only a bachelor’s degree in political science. One is usually required \o have 
had some graduate planning before hr ^an become a political scientist. Some government jobs are 
available only to tliose who have had suoj.antial experience. 

Sociologists may not be considered as professionals by otliers in their occupation if they hold only 
*he B. S. degree. The master's degree is usually the minimum required for employment as a sociologist. 
As in most occupations, advancement comes with experience ai^d advanced training. Beginning jobs in 
*he areas of interviewer, research assistant, caseworker, counselor, recreation worker, and administra- 
tive assistant in public or private welfare agencies are available to those beginning workers with only a 
bachelor's degree. 

The type educational training one must have to enter the clergy is determined by the religious 
group with which he is associated. Educational preparations range from no forn al education at all to 
different amounts of training in liberal arts colleges, Bible colleges, or Bible institutes. Many Protestant 
denominations liave begun requiring three years of study in a theological seminary after college 
graduation. The branch of Judaism determines the requirements for entrance into the occupation of 
rabbi. One contemplating this occupation must complete a prescribed course of study al a Jewish 
theological seminary befom he can be ordained; tliis training may range from three to six years. At 
least eigiit years' time after graduation from higli scliool is necessary to complete tlie course of study 
required to become a priest. After a priest is ordained, he is required by the law of llie Catholic 
Church to continue his training. 

Every Stale requires any individual teaching in tlie public schools to have a teaching certificate. 
Most States issue regular teaching certificates only to those who iiavc iiad four years of college work; 
some States, about eighteen, require a teacher to have five \ oars of college preparation before he can 
be certified. There arc some exceptions to these requirements. In case of a shortage of qualified 
teachers, the majority of States wjil issue temporary^ certificates to partially qualified teachers. These 
teachers renew the tempor^’ry certificates every year until they have completed al! of the requirements 
for regular certification. Advancement in the Icacliing profession comes after cx(jcriciicc, advanced 
training, or a move to a new school system. 

Those with a bacliclor's degree can qualify for entry level jobs in tlie area of urban planning, but 
most employers prefer those with master's degree for professional work in tliis field. Some jobs in 
E'cderal agencies or other government agencies require two years of graduate work in city planning, or 
its equivalent, to acquire entrance level positions. Civil service examinations arc usually given to those 
aspiring to be uiban planners in F*edcral, State, and local government agencies. The responsibilities for 
an urban planner arc greater and the problems more complex in cities. Moving to a larger city often 
results in job advancement. 

) The minimum cducatioi'al requirement for entrv jobs in radio and television broadcasting, Croup 

111 occupations, is a high school diploma. In m,iuy jobs college tramiimiN preferred b\ the employers. 
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‘"Competition for announcing jobs in the national networks is intense, >ind an announcer usually must 
be a college graduate with several years of successful announcing experience before he will be given an 
audition/ Correct English usage is an important (luality one needs to possess if he is considering 
entenng this occupation. 

Have students choose a pariiadar occupation from the list given in preceding pages and write a 
paragraph on the educational requiremenis for entering and advancing in the oceupation. Allow the 
students time to do some research to gither the information they need. This may he used as a 
homework assignment. Give the students c.*:amp!es of sources where this information can be found. 

WHAT ARE THE F:ARNINGS AND FRINGE BENEFITS IN GENERAL CULTURAL OCCUPA- 
TIONS? 

Earnings of Group I occupations in this Category^ range from approximately $5,500 to $27,000 
and up. 

In 1966 the average salar>^ of a university economist was $11,750. Many economists supplement 
their salary with earnings obtained by acting as consultants, by writing articles or books, and by 
spe .king to organizations, etc. 

An urban geographer with a bachelor’s degree and no experience will usually have a beginjiing 
salary of $5,33 1 to $6,45 1. With one or two years of graduate worV and no experience he may earn a 
beginning salary of approximately $6,451 to $7,696. With additional educational training and with 
experience, his earnings may exceed SI $ 000. 

The political geographer has a beginning salary^ tiiat is comparable to that of the urban geographer. 
However, his maximum earnings arc slightly less, i;sually about $12,000, 

Witli experience a Federal Go\ernment historian may receive $15,000 or more a year. However, 
starting salary with the Federal Government is aroifnd $5,331. Statistics iiidicate that the average 
salary m 1966 of college and univ^ rsily historians was $1 2,600. 

Lawyers' earnings var\ (.(Uisiderably. Beginning lawyers employed by the Federal Government may 
start at $6,451 or $7,696. di^pejiding on their persojial ciualitie'^. An attorney in a private indus\y may 
earn as much as or more tlian $27,000 a year. 

Several factors, sucli as the training and expc ience of an individual, the technical skill necessary to 
do the job, the responsibility of the position . and the g ograpliical location, si/.e, and type of library, 
'determine the salrry of a librarian. In 1966 the average beginning sahry for a graduate of a librar>' 

ool was $6,700. A secondary school librarian's salary is dctcimined by ilic school system in viiicli 

is employed; probably, it would range from $4,500 to $9,000. Specialists may earn S15.0C0 or 
more, and superv^isor>' and administrative positions may pay up to $17,550. 

Political scientists may supplement their salaries, which usually range from $5,000 to $16,000, by 
teaeiiijig in the summer or by doing consulting work, College and university political science instruc- 
tors earn on an average approximately $12,600 a year. Many college professors of political science 
earn $16,000. 

ITom $5,000 to $15,000 is Ihe usual salary range that may be anticipated by one who plans to 
become a sociologist. 

The salary of i\ Protestant minister or of a rabbi is determined by the resources possessLu by the 
congregation he seixes. Some Protestant ministers in large churcl''cs earn $20,000 c»r ir e, while 
ministers in smaller churches earn occasionally less than $3,500. Cnfts received and fees from cere- 
monies performed supplement these salaries. All of the living expenses of a priest are provided. 

Kindergarten and elemcnlaTy school teachers make from $4,000 to $8,000 a year depending on 
tlie school system of which they are faculty members, Secondary or high school teachers have salaries 
of $4,000 to $8,000. Some States - California and New York, for example - have a teaching salary 

SI ‘lc!i r>i‘r-3Umcnl of 1 aber. HjnJbook (WaCiiTipton, D.C . 1 968-69 cd ), p. b?,2. 
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scale that exceeds other States, Mississippi, Arkansas, and South Dakota liave some of the lower salar>' 
scales, A few secondary school teachers supplement tlieir salaries by teaching adult extension and 
other types of classes. 

An experienced urban planner witliout a master's degree makes on the average about S6,500. With 
a master's degree this could increase to as much as S9,000 or more. Planning directors in small cities 
earn approximately SI 0,000 while those in large cities often make S22,000 a year. 

The size of the broadcasting station and the length of time it has been establislied are vital faetors 
i. determining the eariiings of a radio or television announcer. Warnings in television stations tend to 
be higlicr than radio. Salaries may range from S3,900 a year in small communities to S 1 5.000 a year in 
large, well-establishea, local radio stations. There are a few well-known national television aniiouneers 
who cam $50,000 or more a year. Announcers may receive fees from advertisers in addition to their 
salary^ 

Pringe benefits in many of these occupations are similar to those of occupations in other cate- 
gories. Sojiic ofthest are paid holidays, vacations with pay, pension and retirement plans, siek leave, 
group insurance policies, and others. Teachers aie usually cjuployed on a nine-month's contract and 
ha' e three months off in the summer to spend as they wisii. liowever, some teadiers are etuployed on 
a twelve-month -jasis. These teachers may be given a month's vacation in the summer or may be given 
time ctT to acquire additional educational training. There arc some fringe bcneliis that are peculiar to 
certain occupations. For example, a clergyman is usually glvcii rent-free housing, and, in some situa- 
tions. his utilities and various other bills are paid. 

Numerous factors determine the earnings and fringe benefits of an occupation. 

Choose o)ie incmbcr of the class to interview' the school sunerintendent regarding the earnings and 
fringe henefits found hj the teaching occutJation. If possible, he should sec ure a copy of the salary 
scale which is used to determine the salaries of teachers in the school system. Have him report to *he 
class the infonnatiov acquired from the interview'. 

WHAT IS rilH EMPLOYMHNT OUTLOOK FOR OCCUPATIONS IN Till: GI:NL:RAL CULTURAL 
CATI:GORY,> 

Imiploymcnt opportunities will steadily increase in the majority of occupations in uie General 
C'ultural Category. In some occupations Ihe increase will be moderate, while in others it will be more 
rapid. Many employees will be needed to fill positions wliicli become vacant as a result of deaths, 
retirements, and transfers to other fields of work. 

Demand for economists in colleges and universities will increase rapidly during the next decade 
beeaiiv' of anticipated increasing enrollniciits. 

Political and urban geographers will find an. increase in eniploynicnt in governmcjjt agencies, liven 
though geography is a small Held, w'cll-qualified geographers should have no diffieulty in finding 
employment in the 1970*s. 

The !970's should sliow a rapid increase in the employment opportunities for historians, llislors^ 
teaeliers and archivists will have the greatest opportunities, but there is a slight increase in positions for 
other types of historians, liducalional preparation will dclerniine ujc Imk's of positions open to one. 
Positions as professional historians will be very difficult to locate for those with only a bachcjor's 
degree. 

The (iiialily of the law^ schcol and the scholastic rating of the individual will greatly infuence a 
lawyers prospects during the 1970V Lhose with higher scholastic ratings and from widely recognized 
schools of law will obtain, with less difficulty, positions carr>ung a good salar>'. A slight decline in tire 
number of la wyers g ling into private praclice may occur. 

Opportunities for employment in librarv^ science will be favorable during lire next few years. 

I xccllcnt job openings will be avaiia'nlc to those wlro are well-qualified. Some of the b ' d cmplo\ rnent 
opportunities will be located in college and iiTii\ersily libraries, sclmol library's, ami special Ifbrancs. 
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Political scientists will find the largest growth in employment opportunities to be in colleges and 
universities, However, the amount of education one has will affect his chances of securing certain 
positions. There will not be a very L^rge growth of job openings for pciitical scientists in private 
industries. 

Job openings for sociologists will be greatest in institutions of higher learning. More jobs will be 
available to those who have had training in methods of research and ad>'nced statistics. Without a 
master's degree and experience or a doctor’s degree, one will find keen competition in securing 
employment as a professional sociologist. 

Since there is an expected growth in the population and in the number of church congregations, 
there will continue to be a demand for clergymen. Many Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish congrega- 
tions have not been able to secure a full-time ordained ch“gyman to guide them in their religious 
training. 

During the past few years there has been an incrcus: in the luiniber of i-^diviocials who have 
entered the teaching field. P'or this reason the demand' for ♦eacliers has lessened soiiicwhat and schools 
have begun to place more emphasis on a potential tcaciicr’s educational training and his scholastic 
acliievcniciit. Ne w graduates may find competition to be greater, but the well-qualified teacher can 
usually find a teadiing position. Until 1975 one will find many teacliing positions available. 

The einploynient outlook for urban planners during file next decade is expected to be very good. 
As in most occupations, the well-qualified person will luivc less trouble securing employment. 

There will be a moderate increase in the jobs available to radio and television announcers during 
the next ten years. Jobs will ba more numerous in the radio industry because of the larger n umber of 
radio stations, Automatic programming will be used more widely, thus cutting down on tlie number of 
jobs that will become available. Competition will be great in this field because of the attraction it has 
for young people. 

Ask the guh/ijnee counselor to speak to the class on the emplorntcitt outlook for occupations in 
this Cate^^orv. Ask him to cm/)hasizc the importance of cchnational fraini/ig and scholastic achicvc- 
meni for those wishing to enter General Cultural occupations. 

WHAT IS THf: Rl-LATIONSIIIP BHTWlibN SUBJHCTS TAKHN IN SCHOOL AND OCCUPATIONS 
IN THH GLNHRAL CULTURAL CATHGORY? 

One interested in becoming a uni\crsity economist will finf that high school courses in mathe- 
matics and in the social sciences, such as economics, w ill be very helpful wlien he starts preparing for a 
career in this field. 

A student contemplating a career asan urban geographer or as a political geograidicr should take a 
course in geography if his high school offers one. 

As many history' courses as possible should bo taken by one who plans to be a historian. Coursv> in 
I jiglish and. if possible, journalism would be helpful in prcparatioii for the job of svriting about past 
events. 

The following higli school courses would be helpful to one planning to become a lawyer. Lnglish. 
history, economics, government, and speech. Some types of lawyers, such as the patent attorney, 
w ould find science courses to be valuahle. 

Almost all of Ifie courses in the secondary' seliocs! would be of some value to one contemplating a 
career as a librarian. Of special significance would be courses in Lnglish, liteiature, social science, and 
biological science. 

ITte high school subject of primary' impoitance to one considering entering the occupation of 
political scicntiNt is gos’crnmcnt. "‘Political science is tlic study of gouTiiment - what it is. vvhat it does, 
ami hovv and why.’ b 
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I A background in higli scliool social studies would be an excellent beginning for one contemplating 

I a career as a sociologist. 

I An individual who is eonsidcring becoming a clergyman will profit from such liigh school courses 
as Bnglish, historx'^ foreign language, and the social sciences. 

Any courses in high school relating to the specific subject area that one j lans lo leach would be 
valuable to him. Since an elementary teacher usually teaches several subjects, fiiiglish, niathejiiatics, 
j social studies, etc., ntost of his higli school courses would bo hclpfi 1. U' one plans lo be a science 
teacher, he shc.dd take as many science courses as possible. The precedijig factor would apply to any 
type tcacliing area. 

I One aiitieipatiiig becoming an urban planner would profit from (he following high school courses: 

Hnglisii, speech, and t!ie social sciences. 

A successful radio or television announcer must be able to pronoLMice words correctly and cniin- 
I date tlu!n clearly; he mu >t also have a good command of (lie lAiglish language. Therefore, high school 
courses in T.iiglis^i, speech, and dramatics would be worthwhile for one interested in these occupations. 
A background in foreign languages, pliysical education, and music would be helpful siiice much of the 
j work of anno».ncers, especially tliosc in radio, involve tliesc areas. 

: Have a student, with the iielp of iiis ekissmatcs, list on the chidk hoard edi anuses offered hy yonr 

school that might ai)i)ly /fircctly to General Cultural occupQtio}\s, 
j Cach student should choose a)\ oevupation frmu tins Category and fdan a high school curriculum 

I which would be valuabh to him /n preparing for entry into the occupation. Have hini distinguish 
between courses that rente directly to the occupation and those that would be classified as general 
] educxition courses. 



PHASE [I: TRANSITION 

During Phase / of the section, coih student was asked to compare his personal ih nactcristics, 
intcfcus. aptitudes, and aLhievcnicnts witii those needed to enter cm occupation /n this Category, lie 
also tnirticipated in cla.ssroom related activities related to the 'jcncral Cultural Category, 7 hesc ac tivb 
ties should have prepared each student fn te}\tat(vely selecting and c.xploring one more occu/^a^ 
tions. 

Have each student select an occupation from those listed at the bcgi}\niug of this section. If, during 
the unirsc of his individual exploration, a student decides that he wishes to change to another 
occupation, he should check with you and explain the reason for his change. 

SOTE: Remind the student that he is to compare hfs per.sona! characteristics, interests, aptitudes, 
and oc hieveinents with those that are rec/uired for sncccssfid en/mnee cmd odvcwcaneni in the partic n- 
lar uccupatinn he chooses. Review the section in the Tcuchcr's Ilandbocik which explains how indi- 
vidual exploration of occupations should proceed. 



PHASE 111: INDIVIDUAL EXPLORATION 

Provide the students with specific occupational information such as phamphlets and booklets, 
flmstrip.y etc. (see Appendix for a list of suggested materials) and with general oe< upafionul infonna- 
tion materials such e/.v the Oceuiygtiona} Outlook Handbook . Dictionary of Occn/yationa! Titles . Iduy- 
c U)/)edia of Careers , etc. This is the beginning of several phases of individual explorathm that will carry 
the student tlmmgh realistic and meaningful experiatees related to the oc cupation in (pec^tinn. All 
materials needed should be readily available. Make sure that ecu h stiulent understands u.nnpletcly how 
tfj use the materials 

Rciiew the Icachcr's Handbook for inf amotion cni how the students mav get maximun} benefit 
from esphration of printed material, use t}ffibn^trips and tapes, w/ego/ed re^oi/u t c t h. 
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Have each student cotnplete an occupational study form as he o plorcsan occupation. Sec Appen- 
dix B for suggested occupational study form to be utilized. i 

A check sheet or progress chart should be divised for use in kccf ing a record on each student as he 
engages hi tin individual exploration periods- A student should i. ifonn the teachc, if he wishes to 
change direction and begin exploring another occupation. 

A brief Orel report about the occupation explored should beas!^\gni'. ' o^dent. Allow time 

for other students to ask questions pertaining to each report. 

After completing this phase of individnai exploration, each stiic'ent is to be provided with direc- 
tions for doing one or more actiyitics pertaining to the occupation j c has chosen to explore in depth, 
and provided with a place to conduct such activities. Make certain at ^ materials needed are avaitablc. 

Review the section in the Teacher's Handbook pertaining to tii^' use of simulated learning activi- 
ties, the roles of the teacher and of the student in these activitics. ^tc. Sec the suggested activities at 
the end c '' dih unit. v 

Allow each student sufficient time to complete his activity orfi^activitics. Get his reaction to the 
type of work one does in the occ\:pation he has explored. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Plan activities which w ill be valuable to the students in exploring the various occupations in the 
General Cultural Category. The following arc only a few of the many activities which can be utilized in 
making this exploration of occupations meaningful: 

Religious Occupations 

Priest Rabbi 

Protestant minister 

A. Arrange for an iiueniew with a clergyman of your specific religious failli. l oll him of your 
decision to study the clergy and ask for his help in evaluating your qualificattuiis for tlic profes- 
sion, Seek his counsel often. 

B. Become familiar with llie basic beliefs of yoiu religion and oilier religions. Ask yruir minister, 
priest, or rabbi to help you acquire tlie information you will need for this study. 

C. Become more active in your church work. Ask your clergyman to pve Vvvu some responsible 
church duties to perform. 

D. <io with your clergyman to visit a sick person or a shut-in. 

\i. rrcparc and give a devotional over your schools intercom, if tiie k'IiooI lias dcvolionals. 



Acquisition librarian 
C'alaloger librarian 
(ollcce librarian 
Public librarian 




Library Science Occupations 

Reference lunaruin 
Scliool librarian 
Special librarian 
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A. Arrange for an interviev/ with a person in the specific occupation in which yoii have an interest. 
Prior tc the interview, prepare a list of questions you woultl iike to have answered during the 
interview, such as his duties and how lie became interested in his occupation. Present the list of 
questions to your tcaclicr for approval. Reid any information you can find on interviewing 
techniques, proper dress for an interview, etc. 

B. Memorize the major divisions of the Dewey Decimal System. The school hbraiian or the PngUsh 
teacher can provide you with this information. 

C. Ask the school librarian to explain ilie use of the card catalog, and then study its "‘makeup’’ 
carefully. 

D. Become familiar with the content, function, and use of the R eader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture . The librarian or Pnglisii teaclicr can assist you in this activity. 

H. Learn the meaning of all the coding put on a book by the school librarian. 

F. Prepare a bibliography of all tlie reference materials in tlie occupational orientarion classroom 
relating to the occupation of librarian. Refer to your HngHsh textbook for the correct procedure 
to use in preparing a bibliography. 

G. Interview your senool librarian to find the procedure followed to order books. Secure an order 
fonn and practice fillingit in. 

H. Using 3X5 incli cards, prepare several examples of cards with titles and any codes (Dewey 
Decimal System Code, Library of Congress numbers, etc.) wliicli are used in the card catalog, File 
these in proper scqucircc in a small box. Ask the librarian to cheek your work for accuracy. 



A. Arrange for an inter\iow wi‘h a person in the specific occupatior, in wliieh you have an interest. 

(Refer to “A" under Library Science Occupations for procedure.) 

B. Activities for a student interested in becoming a historian: 

J. Prepare a paper deseribiitg the inHucnce of the SmitliTfughes Act on tlie de\elopnierit of 
vceational education. 

2. Trace the genealog>' of your family for as many generations as possible. Include names, dales 
of birth and death, etc. 

C. Activities for a student interested in becoming a political geographer: 

1. Draw, on a piece of posterboard, a diagram illustrating tlie iiolitieal organization of your 
county government Be prepared lo explain tlie diagram to your cb.ssmates, The government 
le,ieher in your liigli seliool should be able to help you wjtli this project or give you suggestions 
as to where you may get Midi assislanee. 



Social Science Occupations 



Historian 

Political geographer 
Political scientist 



Sociologist 
University economist 
Urban geographer 
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2. Skctcli the State map inclading county boundary lines. Obtain a record of vhich counties f 

voted for certain candidates in the last governor's election. (This information can usually be 1 

gotten from the local newspaper office.) Indicate on the map by writing imide the county 
boundary lines the last na!nc of the candidate who “carried” each county, A different color 
niiglit be used for each candidate. • 

D. Activities for a student interested In becoming a political scientist: 

1, Prepare a paper comparing the government of the United States with that of the Soviet Union. ' 

Using the information in your paper, give a five-minute talk to yoiT classmates on your 
cojiiparison study. 

2. Conduct an opijiion poll on whether the President of the United States should continue to be 
elected by the electoral college or be elected by popular vote (majority vote of tlie popula- 
tion). Prepare an interview sheet and present it to your teacher for approval. Inter; iew approx- 
imately iwcnty-five people in your town. (Be sure to explain to them the purpose of your 
interview.) Compile your information aiid report your findings lo the class. 

t. Activities for a student interested in becoming a sociologist: 

1. Prepare a paper on tl\e origin, development, purt^osc, functions, etc. of your county welfare 
department. Give a three-minute speech to your classmates summarizing your paper. 

2. Obsen'c one of the leaders in your school and tr>^ to determine why he is a leader. Note how 
Ills behavior Influences group behavior. Ask individual students to state the cliaractcristics tliis 
person (leader) lias which make him a leader. Write a paper summari/ing your study. 



F. Activities for a student interested in becoming a university economist: 

1. Become familiar with the meaning of the term “gross national product” (GNP)and its impor- 
tance to an economist. Prepare a graph on postrrboard to illustrate the rise in our GNP. 
Explain the graph to your classmates. 

2. Become familiar with the “law of supply and demand” and the “law of diminishing returns.” 
Explain these laws to your classmates by illustrating eacli on the chalkboard or by other 
means. 



I 

G. Activities for a student interested in becoming an urban geographer; ! 

1. Plan and develop a sketch of a shopping center which would fit the needs of your city, town, 

or community. Take a sur;cy lo determine the types of business that should be located in the ; 

center. Interview about twenty-five citizens to get their reactions as lo l ie types of business i 

needed. 

2, Obtain a map of your community, town, or city, or cf one nearby. Using colored pencils or 

crayons, color the residential sections blue, the business districts red, and the industrial dis- | 

Iricts green. Display tlic map on the bulletin board in your classroom. 



Teaching Occupations 

Elementary teacher Kindergarten teaclicr 

Home economist, high school teacher Secondary teacher 

A. Arrange for an intcr;iew with a person iji the specific occupation in which you have an interest. 
(Refer to "A” under Library Science Occupations.) 
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B, After diooiing a particular topic which relates to your selected teaching area (for example, “Gross 
National Product'’ for an economics tcachcr;“Par(s of a Business Letter" for a typewriting teacher; 
“The Color Wh^el’’ for a home economics teacher; “basic Addition” for an elementary teacher, 
etc,) prepare a fifteen-minute teaching plan. You will be given the time needed to present or teach 
the topic to your classmates. Begin the class by checking the role as your teachers do each day. 

C, Prepare a short examination (about five questions) that will test your classmates’ comprehension 
of the topic you tauglit. Grade the test and return it to your “students.” 

D, Attend a PTA meeting with your pa'cnts. 



Other Occupations 

[,awyer Urban planner 

Radio and television announcer 

A. Arrange fc^ an interview with a person in tlie specific occupation in wliicli you have an interest. 

(Refer to “A" under Library S:icnce Occupations.) 

B. Activities for a student interested in becoi ing a la\v>’er: 

1. Prepare a vrill for yourself. The business teacher in your school should be able to supply you 
with a book which illustrates a will. Business law books will usually have such an illustration. 
Present the finished copy of your will to the occupational orientation and business teachers for 
their approval. 

2. Prepare a report on the l?'vs relating to the issuance of “bad checks,” In the report include the 
following informarion; circumstances existing wJien t)ie issuance of “bad checks” is not a 
crime, the criminal liaoility, how a notice of dishonor is presented, punishneiit for issuance of 
“bad checks,” etc, 

3. Visit a courtroom and observe a court proceeding. 

4. Give an oral presentation on the functions of a state supreme court, a county, circuit, superioT*, 
or district court, and a justice of the peace court. 

5. Give an oral presentation telling how a case is tried in a courtroom. 

C. Activities for a student interested in becoming a radio or tclevi''* >n annoui'icor: 

1. Prepare a five-minute script giving the purpose, methods used in teaching, and other pertinent 
information regarding occupational orientation. With the school's intercom system on only in 
your classroom, present the script to your classmates. 

2. Choose a product and prepare a onc-niinutc commercial for it. Present the commcrdal to your 
(cadicr for approval. Give the commercial in front of your classmate? and then ask their 
constructive criticism. 



D, Activity for a student interested in becoming an urban planner; Develop a plan which you think 
would be an ideal layout for a new town with an estimated population of 10,000 people. Show 
main streets, schools, downtown business district, housing developments, power plants, higliways, 
shopping centers, churches, etc, on your plan. Present >'our layout to (he teacher and to several 
classmates for their advice and evaluation. 
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EVALUATION 



Student learning should be evaluated in terms of behavioral change - an evidence of growth. 

Refer to the "pretest" given at the beginning of this unit when evaluating the student's behavioral 
change which occurs as a result of the acHvity or activities he completes. 

Prepare an evaluation questionnaire to give to each student as he completes this unit. (See Appen^ 
dix C for a sample questionnaire.) 



PHASE IV: EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND PROJECTION 

After the student has completed his individual exploration of an occupation, ha'^'e him examine 
college catalogs to discover where he may get the specific training or education necessary for success^ 
ful entrance and advancement in the occupation he chose. Discuss the relationship between certain 
high school courses av i college entrance requirements. Point out licensing and certification require- 
ments for lawyers, teachers, etc. Reemphasize the need for completing high school and for additional 
training. 
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ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT CATEGORY 



STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

1, To bfi prepared to write a brief definition of the term “Arts and Entertainment,” and to list at 
least five occupaiions that are included in the Arts and Entertainment Category, 

2, To study carefully the content of this manual in order to be able to tentatively select one or 
more occupations for detailed study. 

3, To become involved in at least one realistic experience pertaining to each of the occupations 
tentatively chosen. 

4, To be able to list several occupations in the Arts and Entertainment Category tliat you liked 
tlie most, and to write at least one reason why you found each interesting, 

5, To be able to identify several occupations that you like the least, and to write at least one 
reason why you dislike these occupations. 

6, To be able to identify and list your special interests that would help in meeting requirements 
for success in occupations in the Arts and Entertainment Category. 

7, To be able to identify and list your special abilities that would help in meeting requirements 
for success in occupaiions in the Arts and Entertainment Category. 

8, To be able to identify personal limitations that may prevent success and satisfaction in occupa- 
tions in the Arts and Entertainment Cate'^ory. 

TEACHER objectives 

1. To spend as much time as necessary to prepare students for the Arts and Entertainment 
Category by reviewing test interpretations and keys to self-understanding» and by dealing 
individually and as a group with problems that may have arisen, 

2. To identify what the students know cboi t Arts and Entertainment occupations before begin- 
ning the unit by giving a short test, 

3. To define the term “Arts and Entertainment” and to characterize it by using illiistradons and 
examples. 

4. To acquaint students with Arts and Entertainment occupations by duplicating a printed list 
with short explanations, and passing these to the students for study and reference. 

5. To show tlie students, on a screen or by duplicating and passing out printed lists, how 
occupations can be grouped according to amount of education, skills, and responsibility, 

6. To show the students how occupations in the Arts and Entertainment Category can be grouped 
by industries, families, and units of economic activity; to compare these occupations with each 
other, 

7. To involve the students with in class and out of class activities that will help them sec the 

evidence and iinpcv’jnce of Arts and*EntcrlainincTit occupations within thcii e'^mnuinity. < 
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8, To lead the students in a brief study of the nature of the work in Arts and Entertainment 
occupations, where employment is found, education and skills required for entry and advance- 
ment (in these occupations), earnings, tiends, and employment outlooks. 

9. To lead the students in the study of typical personal requirements to be successfully employed 
in these occupations; to involve students in activities tliat will aid them in measuring their own 
personal traits and abilities in relation to tiiese requirements, 

10, To provide the opportunity for students to choose one or more occupations in the Arts and 
Entertainment Category and make a detailed study of it through the use of filmstrips, films, 
occupational briefs, career books, etc. 

11. To provide students with any educational and occupational information needed to intelligently 
plan a career choice. 



PHASE I: AN OVER VIEW 

WHAT IS MEANT BY THE TERM “ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT” AS APPLIED TO THE OCCU- 
PATIONS TO BE STUDIED IN THIS CATEGORY? 

This term is applied to occupations in which the nature of the v/ork concerns performing special skills 
in the creative arts and in the field of entertainment. The term includes the musical, painting, and 
dancmg arts, and such entertainment occupations as professional athletics and acting. 



WHAT ARE THE CCCLPATIONS IN THE ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT C ATEGORY? HOW 

ARE THEY CLASSIFIED? 

GROUP I 

A. Architect - Plans and designs private homes, office buildings, hospitals, schools, factories, and 
other slnicturcs; organizes materials and equipment necessary to meet specifications; talks 
with the customers and plans layout and cost of the structure; prepares sketches, drawings, and 
specifications for the building contractor and construction workers. 

GROUP II 

A. Account executive, advertising - Handles relations between an advertising agency and its 
clients; develops an advertising campaign and applies the program to the client’s needs. 

B. Athletic coach - Analyzes the perfonnances of players and instructs them in areas of sveakness 
to develop teams for sports competition; demonstrates the techniques of the game to the 
players in order to improve their skills. 

C. Actor - Rehearses lines and actions in portraying various characters; presents characterization 
to audience using gestures, speech, song, and dance. 

D. Actress - (See Actor) 

E. Art director - Supervises, directs, and participates in motion picture art work related to the 
design of sets, scenic effects, and costumes. 



F. Dancer - Rehearses and perfoinis classical, modern, or acrobatic dances, alone or with a 
partner or groups, to entertain people; times body movements and facial expressions to express 
tlie tlieme of tlie dance. 



G. Designer, industrial -- Designs many products such as furniture, lamps, cars, household appli- 
ances, and aircraft; takes into consideration price, appearance, customer wants and needs, 
and methods of production; supervises the development of design sketches into working draw- 
ings, specifications, and models. 

H. Designer, apparel -- Creates original designs for new types and styles of men’s suits, women's 
dresses, and other apparel. 

I. Musician, instrumental Plays one or more musical instalments alone, or with others, by 
reading music or from niemor>^ manipulates keys, valves, strings or percussion devices, depend- 
ing upon the type instrument being played. 

J. Research director, advertising - Directs workers engaged in preparation of advertising and 
publicity programs and materials; processes and analyzes information gathered by assistants. 

K. Singer - Gives expression to harmony, melody, and rliytlini of music by Jiieans of voice. 

L. Teacher, music - Teaches individuals or groups instriimciito! or \oice music in a public or 
private scliool. 

M. Teacher, art Instructs pupils in art, such as painting, sketching, desigjiijig, and sculpturing; 
demonstrates jiicthods and procedures to pupils, and obscn'cs pupils to make criticisms and 
corrections, 

GROUP III 

A. Artist, advertising (display artist) - Draws, paints, or sketches backgrounds and other fixtures 
made of paper, cardboard, wallboard, plaster, canvas, or wood used in exterior or interior 
displays. 

B. ropy writer, advertising - Coiisulis witli the account executive, newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision representatives, and marketing representatives about a product or service that is to be 
acivcrtiscd; writes original advertiscnicjit copy for newspapers, magazines, and billboards; 
writes scripts for radio and television advertising. 

C. Decorator-designer, interior Designs and plans artistic interior furniture, ligliting fixtures, 
pictures, draperies, and walls of homes, hotels, ships, hospitals, and otlicr establishments; 
directs workers painting walls, laying carpels, arranging furniture, cte. 

D. Layout man, advertising - Designs layouts for newspaper, magazine, television, poster, direct 
mail, and billboard advertisements; uses sketches, illustrations, and photographs provided by 
the customer to develop the layout. 

Photograplicr, commercial - Thotographs persons, merchandise, buildings, machinery, and 
fashions to be used in advertising and selling, loads film in a camera, adjusts camera for proper 
dislaiicc, angle, and focus to get acceptable photographs; develops prints using a chemical 
solution. 
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F. ModeJ - Models garments such as dresses, coats, underclothing, swimwear, and suits for 
gannent designers, buyers, sales personnel, and customers. 

G. Professional athlete — Engages in one sport such as football, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, 
and track as a means of livelihood. 

GROUP IV 

A. Delineator-renderer - Makes artistic drawings, as they would appear to (he eye, of buildings 
and manufactured products for display or advertising purposes; works from sketches and 
blueprints, using pencils, pen, charcoal, water colors, or an airbrush. 

B. Lettcrer - Paints or draws precise lettcriiig to be reproduced in books, advertisements, and 
other printed materials; wor!:s from sketches and instmetions, using a lettering pen and brush. 

C. Faste-up man - Photographs prepared advertisement copy, develops photographic negatives, 
and arranges and mounts illustrations and printed legends on paper according to an artist’s 
layout; uses a ruler, drafting instruments, scissors and a knife to arrange, cut, and fit materials. 

D. Floral designer - Designs and fashions natural and artificial flowers and foliage; uses wires, 
pins, and tape to arrange and fit corsages, sprays, wreaths, centerpieces, and other designs for 
weddings, balls, dances, church services, and funerals. 



GROUP V 

No occupations 

GROUP V! 

No occupations 



HOW CAN THESE OCCUPATIONS BE CLUSTERED? 

Several of the occupations in this Ca(cgor>' can be clustered within an organization or unit of economic 
activity in which they exist. Such cJassiHcation will help show relationships to other occupations and 
possible entrance and advancement possibilities. Also, occupations are more meaningful when viewed 
as a cluster of occupations having commonalities other than (he in(crcs( focus. 

A. Advertising 
Group n 

1. Account executive 
r Research director 

Group Ml 

1. Advertising artist 

2. Advertising copywiiter 

3. Advertising layout man 

4. Photographer, commercial 
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Group IV 

1. PastCHjp man 

2. Lelterer 

3. Delineator^renderer 

B. Performing Arts 
Group 11 

1. Actor 

2. Actress 

3. Art director 

4. Dancer 

5. Instnimental musician 

6. Music teacher 

7. Singer 

C. Design and Planning 
Group I 

Architect 

Group 11 

Industrial designer 
Group III 

Interior decorator^designer 

D. Apparel Industry 
Group II 

Apparel designer 

Group 111 

Model, fashion 



H. Sports 
Group II 

1. Athletic direcior 

2. Athletic coach 



Group 111 

Professional athletes 



Identify several occupations in the creative arts that require high degrees of skill. Point out several 
uccupatiotis that require high degrees of f^esponstbility. Identify ftersonal characteristics necessary to 
be successful in such work. 

Have students discuss special talents and personal charatteristics they possess that relate to A^ts and 
Entertainment. Have students relate these talents by performing before the class. Have students tell (»f 
past performance experiences. 
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Select and show the class at least one fib)} that portays duties and responsibilities and other pertinent 
information about several Arts and ijitcrtainment occupations. Some films from which to select are 
listed in the bibliography. 



Arrange for about si.x students to participate in a panel discussion of the itnportaucc of Arts and 
fntertahnnent occupations in the conununitw state, and the nation. Allow time for the panel to do 
.some rc.search before the presentation. 

Arnifigc for resource {icrsans to speak to the class. The school art teacher, musk teacher, drama 
teacher, and athletic . oaches would make excellent resource tinsons. 

Inudvc a coimnilfee of several students in developing study displays of the Arts and fntertahinicnt 
occu/xitions. These displays should be developed according to the groups or clusters of occu/iations. 
Whenever possible, actual items, such as game balls, musical instruments, and paintings should he u.wd 
to characterize the nature of the work, Fictures and other iUustrdions may be cut out and mounted 
on a background. Large letters nuiy be used to capture attention of other students, with smaller letters 
used for detailed information. 

Have students collect information from want ads in the newspaper about Arts and Entertainment job 
opportunities. 

Determine which students have parents engaged in Arts and Entertainment o( cu/)ations, either part- 
time or full' time. 

Have studchts find appropriate articles coneeniing Arts and Entertainment occupations. Let students 
report on these. I'ile (he articles for use with future classes. 

Have studnits interview people who are working in Arts and Entertainment ocai/iations. Arrange for 
these to he taped and replayed in dess. The instructor may add value to these by getting some action 
shots on slides, illustrating the job being discussed. 



what is thi; importanch ov occupations in Tin: arts and n^U RTAisyr s ' catt- 

(rORv:' 

advirtising 

America’s free enterprise system projnotes competition. One lenilt is more products and senices 
available to the people. Moreover, as tlic country^ becomes more aft'lucnt and our population increases, 
people are demanding more goods and .seniees. Only mass selling can distribute slid, a wide range of 
products and ser\iecs to so many people. Advertising is llie inccns that sellers use to interest buyers 
and customers. This is doJic tli rough various media: store fronts and wiiulows. newspapers and maga^ 
zincs, radio and television, direct mail, and outdoor advertising. 

I he group of advertising workers included in this category is pfitieipally responsible for the creative 
visual aspects of advertising. We see the end product of tlicir work in the media that were mentioned 
above. 

^ e are approvinialely 2.‘>0,000 people employed i)i all types of advertising work. 
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PERFORMING ARTS 

Occupations listed in this cluster enable us to jpend many pleasurable hours viewing iierforming 
artists, cither in person or on television, and listening to tlioni by way of radio and phonograph. , 

Iji 1967 there were approximately J4,000 dancers and dancing teachers, J<S,000 acvors and actresses, 
162,000 musicians and music teachers, and 59,000 singers and singing teachers. There are presently 
too many workers in these occupations. C’onsequciitly, many work part-tirp.c in these occupaiions, and 
work in other occupations as a principal means of livelihood. 

DESIGN AND PLANNING 

Workers in tliis group arc important because they apply their talents and skills in improving the 
appearance and functional design of our physical surroundings, including buildifigs and consumer 
products. 

In 1967 there were 10,000 industnal designers, 32,000 licensed architects, and 15,000 interior 
dccorator>dcsigncrs. 

APPAREL 

Few people make tlieir own clothing or that of their families, as was the ease fifty years ago. 
Rcady-nuidc dresses are now proditced in mass ciuantities and in many styles. The American people 
demand more clothing in many styles for every season of the year. Fewer than 20,000 designers create 
designs for almost anything wliich is part of the clothing of men, women, aiui children. 

Increasing numbers of models arc needed to display the many styles of clothing in style shows, in 
pliolographs in ncw^>papers and nragazincs, and on posters and television, 

SPORTS 

Sports events, v/hicli involve one player or teams of players, provide a means for Americans to relax 
while watcliing others pcifornK The sports world is a vital element in our society. Many people have 
been brougJit from the r.mks of the depressed to fame and glory as a result of participation in sports. 
Many minds have been molded and enhanced toward better citizenship as a result of the discipline 
required in sports competition. Many professional playcis have advanced to positions in t.ho motion 
picture industry, radio, aid television, and several have been c'cctcd to political offices. Many are 
prosonily cmpicycd as professional athletes, athletic coaches and athletic directors. 



WHAT IS TMF. NATURE OF THE WORK IN ARTS AND ENTIsRTAlNMENT OCCUPATIONS? 
ADVI:RTISING 

People engaged in the advertising occupations listed in tliis Category plan and prepare advcrtiscircnts 
for sue'! products as ears, stoves, refrigerators, elcthing, and ofricc equipment. They also plan and 
pmpare advertisements cliaractciizing services rendered by busincsse. such as insurance companies, 
restaurants, gas stations, and banks. These workers include rcsearclicrs who determine aistomCi needs 
and wants and what advertisements appeal to Liistomer needs and wants, copywriters who write the 
text of the advertisements, artists who prepare the illustrations, and layout specialists who put copy 
and illustrations into the most attractive arrangement possible. 
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PERFORMING ARTS 



This type work requires extensive practice. Actors, actresses, musicians, and dancers may be required 
to travel a great deal. It is usually hard and demanding work that requires special talent and involves 
many difficulties and uncertainties. Due to coiVipetition, only a small number of those engaged in such 
occupations achieve recognition as stars. Tliis is particulaily true of actors and actresses. Many stRiggl : 
for a toehold in the profession. 



DESIGN AND PLANNING 

The creative work of (he architect, industrial designer, interior designer and decorator, and the render- 
er aids in enhancing tliC attractiveness of liomcs and oilier products. They spend much time doing 
historical research, as 'veil as contemporary information gathering. They consult witli the customer 
and make preliminary sketches of tlie product in question. They work '.vitli cost estimates, materials to 
be used, and other factors of design. 



Sports careers are not easy. In most sports activities a great deal of energy must be expended by the 
participants. Much practice and discipline arc requiicd before the actual events arc conducted for 
spectators. Most sports arc played on the weekends and on holidays when most everyone else Is resting 
ami relaxing. 

Tlic athlcric coach must not only know' the game, but be able to demonstrate the game to the players. 
The athletic director must have a broad knowledge of several sports and wdl be required to provide 
leadership in establishing a progiain of athletics for the institution and the coninninity, Flayers, as well 
as coaches and directors, work with people and usually make many friends wherever they go. 



Models could easily be classified with those in advertising occupations. They arc important to garment 
buyers and department stoics in displaying new styles. The Amcrjcan ganiicnt industry has assumed 
world leadrrshi]) in tlic production of clothing. Increase.: numbers of models arc needed to display 
the garments. At certain neaks of the fashion year a model may be on duty constantly in the 
showToom. During ‘Mow" seasons, the model may act as a receptionist, do routine filing, and answer 
the telcplicne. Department store models may have regularly scheduled style shows. Many models work 
pari.-tinie for special shows, or for a certain buyer's showings. 



AFFAREL DESIGNER 

The apparel designer plans how gannents arc to be cut for factory production I!c must understand the 
methods of product! vn so that tiic garment can be efficiently ptoduccd. He must meet with retail 
buyers to determine tlie consumer trends. Designers of women’s garments may travel to linglaiid, 
France, and other countries to observe stylos. 



SPORTS 



MODEL 
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WHERE IS EMPLOYMENT FOUND IN ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT OCCUPATIONS? 



A-DVERTlSfNG 

Einj>!oyment in advertising occupations listed in this Category is found primarily in advertising agen- 
cies manufacturing companies^ stores, and other organizations having products or services to sell. 
Mary arc employed by newspaper and magazine publishers, and printers and art studios. 

PERFORMING ARTS 

Most actors and actresses are employed by stage and motion picture companies. Some are employed 
by '‘(ivc‘’ laciio and television. The location of employment may depend upon the season of the year, 
and whether the work is with motion picture filming or on the stage. In the winter, most employment 
opportunities on tiic stage are in New York. Stage actors may perform in resort theaters, or in 
community theaters throughout the nation. Employmeni opportunities in morion pictures and tele- 
vision are centered in Hollywood, New York, Miami, and other parts of the country. 

Dancing teachers are employed in schools of dance and in schools and colleges located principally in 
largs cities. Most dancers are perfonners on the stage, screen, and television. New York City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and Miami are the locations for most employment opportunities for 
dancers. 



Most professional musicians and singers perform in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. Music 
teachers and singing teachers are employed in elementary and secondary schools, as well as in colleges 
and universities all over the country. 



DESIGN AND PLANNING 

About Iwo-fifths of the 3?, 000 registered architects are self-employed, practicing individually or 
with partners. Most of hie others work for architectural firms with large construction programs. Some 
are employed by government agencies in such fields as community planning and urban redevelopment. 
A few teach in schools of architecture. 

Most interior dccorator‘designers arc employed with large department and furniture stores located in 
large cities. Some are employed with hotel and restaurant chains. Others are employed by architects, 
antique dealers, office furnilure stores, industrial designers, furniture and textile manufacturers, or by 
periodicals that feature articles on home furnishings. 

Most of the 10,000 industrial designers are employed by laige manufacturing companies and by 
design -consulting firms. Some do ficc-lancc work. A few work for architects. 

SPORTS 

Most professional athletes are employed by leagues or other organizations. Most work h and around 
large cities, traveling to and from these melropoUtan areas to perfonn before audiences. 

Most athletic coaches and directors are employed In schools, colleges, universities, and other institu- 
tions. 

O 



APPAREL 



Women’s styles change often and most of their apparel is designed by women. The major center of 
employment for designers is New York. Most fashion models are women. They are employed by large 
department stores and in other places where there are apparel showrooms. The designer in men’s wear 
usual!:' works closely with the factory producing the garment. The field of male modeling Is higlily 
competitive and difficult to enter. 

WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENIS FOR ENTRY AND ADVANCEMENT IN 
ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT OCCUPATIONS? 

ADVERTISING 

Most employers hiring advertising trainees prefer college graduates with liberal arts training, or majors 
in marketing, journalism, or business administration. However, many have been successful without 
such an educational background. 

High school students planning to enter the advertising Held sliould getexpenence by working for the 
school newspaper, annual, or other cublications. Experience may be acquired through part-time jobs 
in selling, or by enrolling in tlie distributive education classes. Many ad\ertising companies recruit 
outstanding graduates and train them on the job. Many young people begin their careei-s in advertising 
by beginning as mail clerks, messengers and runners, assistants on research or production work, and 
junior copywriters. Others begin as secretaries and in advertising departments in retail stores. 

Prcpa;atory courses in high school for advertising careers would consist of Englisii, literature, social 
studies, sociology, psychology, and economics. 

PERFORMING ARTS 

A college dvgree is becoming increasingly necessary for an acting career. Dramatic arts in college 
includes courses in liberal arts, speech, pantomime, play production, and drama, 

Young people aspiring to acting careers need experience and should become involved with school plays 
and little theaters in the community. 

Those aspiring to be dancers, dance teachers, niu.sicians, music teaclrers, singers, and singing teachers 
should begin studying and receiving special instruction at an early age. A college education is an 
advantage in obtaining employment as a dance teacher or as a music or singing teacher. Employment 
as special perfonners requires professional training for several years. To get experience, young people 
should seize every opportunity to perfonn. 

DESIGN AND PLANNING 

A license is required for the practice of architecture. Requirements for a license include graduation 
from an accredited school, followed by three years of practical experience in an architcefs office as a 
Jumor draftsman. Normally it takes a graduate several years to progress to chief df 'ftsman, designer, or 
other positions, including establishing one’s own practice. 

Students interested in careers in architecture should take subjects in mathematics, physics, chemistiy, 
and economics. 
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Most employers require their newly hired interior decorators and designers to have at least two or 
three years of formal art or interic;r decorating and design training. Many require a bachelor’s degree 
with a major in interior design and decorating. New graduates may receive from one to three years of 
on-the-job training after being employed. Talented workers usually advance rapidly in the larger firms. 

The completion of a course of study in industrial design-in an art department of a university or a 
technical college-may adequately prepare one for entry into industrial design. The prescribed cur- 
riculum may take from two to five years of study leading to a diploma. New graduates usually start as 
assistants to more experienced designers. Entrance to the course of study requires a Irigli school 
diploma. Preparatory courses in higli school would consist of science, matliematics and mechanical 
drawing. 

APPAREL 



Apparel designers enter the industry in various ways. They may receive their training by working on 
the job with experienced designers, or tlirougli apprenticeship. Apparel firiiis recruit designers from 
colleges that offer specialized training in design. 



Those aspiring to be models should take every opportunity to model at the high school or downtown 
stores, and to enter beauty contests. Enrolling in tlie hojiie economics class wilt help one leant good 
grooming habits, poise, and carriage. Most employers prefer those wlio have at least a higli school 
education. xMany employers of fashion models prefer college graduates with good communication 
ability and a good general cultural background. There are rcpultble modeling and charm schools tliat 
offer well-rounded training experience. 

Fashion designing is very cojiipetitive work. A college degree is recommended, though not required. 
Some colleges offer a degree in fine arts with a major in fashion design that may adequately prepare 
one to be a fashion designer. Most start their careers as design assistants. 

Students may begin preparing for designing careers in high school by taking art courses, and by 
practicing sewing and making garments. Summer jobs in dei>artinerit or specially stores 'vill give 
valuable experience. 



SPORTS 

Most professional athletes, athletic coaches, and athletic directors arc college graduates; this maynol 
be a rcquiienient for employment, particularly as an athlete. 



WHAT ARE THE TYPICAL PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS OF THOSE SUCCESSFULLY 
EMPLOYED IN ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT OCCUPATIONS? 

ADVERTISING 



Most advertising jobs require good usage of both spoken and written English. Pleasure in problem - 
‘olving is important. Advertising workers must like people. They must be able to accept criticism. 



PERFORMING ARTS 



Talent, interest, and determination are essential for success in occupations in the performing arts. 
Also, ability to memorize, good health, and the physical stamina to practice for many hours are 
necessary. Other assets arc charm, poise, and good grooming habits, 

PLANNING AND DESIGN 

Persons interested in architecture, interior decorating and designing, and industrial designing should 
have a talent for drawing, a creative mind, and ability to work with people. Imagination and good 
business judgment are also important. 



Fashion designers are required to have artistic ability, knowledge of fabrics, a keen sense of color, and 
an intense interest in how garments are made, including sewing and cutting. 

Fashion models must be able to spend long periods of time standing and v.'alking, in personal groom- 
ing, and improving body carriage and poise. They must be able to regulate their diets. 



Those aspiring to be athletic directors, coaches, and players must have a desire to work with others, 
and an intense interest in sports activities. In addition, coaches and players must be in good health, 
strong, and agile. Professional athletes are relatively young compared to coaches and directors. 



WHAT ARE THE EARNINGS OF THOSE EMPLOYED IN THE ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 
OCCUPATIONS? 

ADVERTISING 

Salaries for beginning advertising workers in 1969 ranged from S4,000 to $8,000 per year. 
Experienced workers in larger firms earned much more. For example, account executives’ salaries 
ranged from $15,000 to $25,000 and copywriters’ ranged from $8,000 to $20,000 annually. 

PERFORMING ARTS 

In 1967 actors and actresses on Broadway received about SI 30 weekly. Motion picture actresses were 
receiving SI 00 daily. Wdl-known actors and actresses received many times the figures cited. Darcers 
received S145 a week for stage productions. Musicians who were members of symphony orchestras 
had an annual salary of approximately $7,000. Some singers earned as much as $200 a week and 
well known concert soloists, opera stars, and recording artists of popular Inusic commanded $1,000 
cr more for each pcrfonnance. The salaries of singing teachers, dance teachers, and music teachers in 
public schools are usuallj detcnirindcd by the salary schedule for all teachers in that system. 

PLANNING AND DESIGN 

Starting salaries for architects and industrial designers range from $100 to $150 a week. Interior 
decorators nnd designers generally receive from $70 to $90 per week Experienced architects and 



APPAREL 



SPORTS 
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industrial designers are paid $25,000 or rnoie each year. Talented and experienced interior decorators 
and designers may earn $20,000 or more annually. 

APPAREL 

Beginning fashion models may earn up to $90 per week. Experienced models may earn as much as 
SI 25 per week. Apparel designers earn considerably more. 

SPORTS 

The salaries of professional athletes var)% depending upon the sport and the individual. Some have 
commanded earnings well over $100,000 annually. Ability and youth are vital elements in detemiining 
the salaries of players. 

Beginning athletic coaches usually earn $5,000 to $7,000 annually. Experienced coaches and directors 
may earn $20,000 or more per year. 



WHAT IS THE EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT OCCUPATIONS? 
ADVERTISING, 

The development of new products and services and the increase in competition among producers of 
industrial and consumer goods will contribute to the demand for workers in advertising. However, 
advertising seems to attract young people; thus, those seeking entry will face stiff competition. 

PERFORMING ARTS 

Opportunities will be limited for those seeking to enter the performing arts occupations. The pro- 
fessional acting, singing, dancing, and musical fields have long been ove.’^crowded with those aspiring to 
achieve fame in these occupations, and this is expected to persist. However, the demand for teachers 
of performing arts will be more promising, 

PLANNING AND DESIGN 

The outlook is for continued rapid growth in opportunities for careers in architecture in the I970’s. 
Growth will be rather slow in interior decorating and design and industrial design. 

APPAREL 

Chances of entering a career as a model are about one in ten. The opportunities ^or men in the 
modeling field are very limited. 

There will be many opportunities througliout the I970’s for apparel designers, particularly women 
SPORTS 

Tlie demand for professional athletes, athletic directors, and athletic coaches will increase during the 
1970’s. How'cvcr, there arc increasing numbers seeking to enter these occupations. Employment op- 
portunities will be limited except for those with determination, the required physical makeup, 
experience, and ability. 
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Deiermine through class discussion w hich of the Arts and Entertainment occupations are open to both 
sexes. 

Involve the class in a research project to determine the graduates from your school who ha :e entered 
Arts and Entertainment occupations during the past ten years. Discuss v:hy the percentage is so low. 
Trace how at least one graduate entered and ad\anced in an Arts and Entertainment occupation. 
Identify the Arts and Enter tamment occupations represented in your school These would include the 
athletic director, athletic coaches, art teacher, and music teacher. 

Determine where people in Arts and Entertainment occupations are employed in your community. 

Arrange for an athlete, music student, art student, dance student, and singing student to give 
testiftionials for the occupational orientation students. 

Devise a check~list to pass to the students that wuld permit them to evaluate themselves against 
personal recjuireinents of Arts and Emertainment occupations. 

Discuss why such personal characteristics are essential for success and enjoyment in Arts and 
Efitcrtaififnent work. Relate points brought out to specific occupations. 

PHASE II: TRANSITION 

Student comparison of abilities with the occupational requirements given in the content thu; far, and 
participation in the ciassroom related activities, as well as educational aspirations, should have pre^ 
pared each student for tentatively selecting and exploring one or more occupations on an individual 
basis. 



Devise a check sheet or a progress chart for use in keeping a record of what ihe students are doing 
during the individual exploration i^crlods. In using the progress chart, students would simply check 
with you each time they change direction and begin exploring a different occupation. This mev also be 
useful in keeping records of ail activities in which the students are involved in each unit. 

Have students refer to the occupatiinal groups at ihe beginning of ihe unit. Let them tentatively 
choose at least one occtipation from this list. This selection should be compatible with his aptitude, 
interest, and educational aspiration. 



PHASE HI: INDIVIDUAL EXPLORA TION 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

This section has given a brief description of occupations and general cliaracterislics of dusters or 
groups of occupations in the Arts and Bntertainment Category. This has given students enougJi in 
formation to intelligently nnke a choice of one or more occupations to explore in depth. The 
classroom library has detailed information on each of the occupations in tlie Arts and Liitertaiiiment 
Category. 

Students will use the; Occupational Outlook Handbook . Dictionary of Qccuv^ational Titles , occupa- 
tional briefs, films and filmstrips, tapes, and other materials to study the charjcteristics of specific 

O 

b 
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occupations. This will be done during tlie class period and through outside reading. An occupational 
study form will be used duiing the study as a guide for pertinent information for which to look. 

Tliis is the bcginnUig stage of individual exploration. Be sure that the students fully understand where 
the materials are located and how they are to be used. Study the Teacher's Handbook for hifOfmation 
on how the students nmy get maxinnnn benefit from exploration of printed materials, films, film- 
strips, tapes, etc. See Appendix B for a suggested report form for use by the students when exploring 
an occupation. 

When the students have had some tinie to do research on one or more occupations, let them make 
brief oral reports on their findings. T he report form from Apnendr: B will sen e as a reference sheet in 
making their presentoHons. 

SUGGb:STED ACTIVITIES 

Students should knov/ what a typical day is like in occupations selected to explore. Students should be 
involved in experiences related to these occupations that would help answer the following questions: 

1. With what kinds of tools, machines, and materials will I be working? 

2. What type tasks or jobs will 1 be doing? 

3. Will I be dealing with data? Matlieiiiatical formulas? 

4. With what kind of people will I be working? 

5. Will I have to stand, sit, climb, balance, kneel, stoop, crouch, reach, lift, carry, push, talk, sec, 
or hear? 

6. Will I be working in hot, cold, dry, wet, noisy, dirty, indoor, or outdoor conditions? 

7. Will 1 be exposed to bad odors, mechanical Ijazards, moving objects, burns, electric shock, 
explosives, or other hazards? 

Choose activities from the following list that are related to the occupations tentatively selected for 
in-depth exploration. 

This is the second stage in individual exploration. Study the Teacher's Handbook for descriptive 
information on the purpose of )nock or simulated activities, and instructor and student roles during 
these activities. Arrtjnge for the students to have several of the following exploratory experiences that 
relate to oaupations that they have chosen to explore in depth. 

ADVERTISING 

A. Arrange to vidt a newspaper publishing company, radio and television stations, printer, 
photograplicr, or an advertising agency that employs people in the advci tising occupations listed in 
ihisCatcgory. Since most people enter these oceupations as clerks, assistants, or copywriters, find 
out wlial the lyi ical day of w'crk is like in such positions. Gel someone to show you how 
advertisemer : are prepared, including planning, supervision, text-writing, illustrating. layout, and 
reproduction. I :nd out how many peo])le are required to develop the advcrtiicment. 
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B. Make a poster to be displayed in the classroon, using the following piocedure: 

1 . Decide upon the materials needed and the size of the poster. 

i 

2. Decide upon a product or service you would like to advertise. Be creative. 

3. Poll students in the classroom to determine interest in the product or service. 

4. Get information on other products or services similar to your! selection: prices, sales, and 
methods of advertising. 

5. Find out the advantages and disadvantages your product oi service! has in relation to competing 
products and services. 

6. Create jingles, make up slogans, and write the descriptive infonhation to be included on the 

poster. Attract the attention of the students! ! 

7. Determine how you are going to anange the layout of the sloga ns, jingles, illustrations, and 
descriptive information on the page. Determine what size illustra :ions and print to use on ihe 
poster. 

j 

8. Complete the poster. Do your own printing by hand, using varicus sizes, shades, and colors. 

Use illustrations from magazines, newspapers, etc,, or do your own illustrating, using various 
shades and colors. You may find ideas from books, magazines, newspapers, from television 
commercials, billboards, or store window displays i 



9. 



Place the poster so students in and outside the classroom can viy 
reaction of those who view the pester. 



w it for study. Observe the 



C. Read the following book: 



Johnson, George, Your Careers in Advertising . New York, New Y*>rk 10018: Julian Messner, 1 
West 39lh Street, (n.d.). 208 pp., $3.64, | 

PERFORMING ARTS | 

i 

A. Plan to work with your English teacher in doing the following activities (those interested in music 
should work with the mu?fc teacher): j 

i 

1 . Obtain a copy of a short drama or comedy with parts representin ; acting, dancing, and singing, 

2. Select a character represented in the production. Study personal diaracteristics, the essence of 
the characters, and tiie relationship of the character to the overall scheme of the play. 

3. Memorize about 25 lines spoken by the character you have select ed. 

4. Try imitating the character in voice, song, or dance, 

5. Having read, studied, and memorized the fines, audition before Ihc 1 nglish teacher (or music 
teacher). Have the English teacher criticize your performance. 
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B. Volunteer for a part in one of the school plays or in some other local production. Even working on 
the props or lighting will provide insight into the field. 

C. Attend a local production. O'osePT the costumes, stage setting, and ligJiting. Notice the makcu{> 
on the faces of the performers, lateiviev; at least one performer after the presentation. 

D. Enlist in talent shows sponsored by the school, civic clubs, and churches. 

E. Plan to see one of the following films: 

1. Ballerin a. Canadian Consulate General, Suite 2110, International Trade Mart, 2 Canal Street, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70130. 

2. Mus ic: Career or Hobby ? Coronet Films, Sales Department. 

F. Read one of the following looks: 

1. CurtiS; Robert. Youi Future In Music. New York, New York lOOlO: Richards Rosen Fi?ss 

Inc., 29 East 2 1st Street, [n.d.] . S2.79. 

2. Denis, Paul. Opportunities in a Dancina Car eer. New York, New York 10017: Vocationrl 

Guidance Manuals, 235 East Forty-fifth Street, (n.d.). 

3. Hirchfeld, Burt. Stagestruck : Your Career in the Theatri. New York, New York 10018: Julian 

Messner, 1 West 39lli Street, (n d.). 192 pp., $3.64. 

4. Moore, Dick. Opportunities in Actinia . New York, New^ ^'ork 10017: Vocational Guidance 

Manuals, 235 East Forty-fifth Street, 1969. Paperbound S1.95, librar>' edition S3. 75. 

5. Spaeth, Sigmund. Opportunities in Mu si c Careers . New York, New York 10017: Vocational 

Guidance Manuals, 235 East Forty-fifth Street, 1969. Paper bound S1.95, library edition 
$3.75. 

6. Taylor, Theodore. People Who Make Movie s. Garden City, New York 1 1530: Doubleday and 

Company, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, 1964. 

7. Ward, John Owen. Careers in Music. New York, New York 1C003: Henry Z. Walck Inc., 19 

Union Square West, 1968. 128 Pp., $3.75. 

DESIGN AND PLANNING 
ARCHITECT 

A. Use your imagination and design a modern building. Sketch the building on paper. Write a three 
page report telling how the building would be located on the lot, type of foundation you think 
should le used, materials used in construction, and how much you think the materials and labor 
would cost. You may use buildijig materials and building construction books as research materials. 

B. Consult with your mathematics teacJcr in arranging a series of math problems dealt with in 
architectural work. For example, how would you figure the total square fool area required for a 
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wall foundation footing wJien the load-and soil-bearijig capacity is given? How would yoi) figure 
the size air-conditioning unit needed for a house with 1200 square feet of floor space? (Such 
solutions can be found in building materials and constni:tion books, and drafting books.) 



C. Consult with the drawing instnictor in ai ranging to draw a floor plan for a house, giving dimen- 
sions and notes. Study a i7icc)ianical or an architectural drawing book to see how to practice 
letteing, use of instruments, etc, 

D. Plan to viev/ the following filmstrip: 

Architect lire and Your Life . 1963. Silent, 50 frames. American Institute of Architects, Librarian, 
1735 New York Avenue, Northwest, Washington, O.C. 20006. Single copy free for retention. 

INTERIOR DECORATOR-DESIGNER 

A. Work v/ith the home economics teacher in doing tlie following activities: 

1. Determine some factors to take into consideration vhen planning Ihv arrangement of furniture 
in a home, selection of fi rniture (including colors), draperies, floor coverings, etc. 

2. Sketch plans for furniture arrangement for a large living room or office. Use colors in com- 
)leting the work. 

3. Make a study of the various paints, wallpaper , end abrics used in interior decorating. 

B. Tour the lobby of a motel or doctor's of fee to view the aiTangemcnt of furiiiture fabrics from 
\vhi:h the draperies are made, wall decorations, wall colors, floor covering, and other physical 
features of tJ;c room. Write a tlirce page lepon of ) oiir findings. 

C. Rccd the following book: 

Bah, Victoria. Qpportuiiities in Interior D es ign and Decc rating . New York, New York 10017: 
Vocational Guidance Manuals. 235 East Forty-llfth Street, 1969. Paperbound SI. 95, library 
edi ion S3. 75. 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 

A. Select a product such as a licuseliold appliance, coking utensil, or an automobile. Use your 
iniiginalion to modify cevtain features of the product ihat would make it more useful. 

B. Consult with the drawing instructor in arranging to Jcvcl '^p a two- or three- view drawing of a 
fan iliar object in your home, showing dimensions and notes. Study a mechanical drawing book to 
see how to do some practice*; in lettering and to learn liow to use drawing instuijnents. 

APPAREL INDUSTRY 

FASHION DESIGNER 

A, Work with the liomc economics teacher in doing the fc Mowing: 

I. Without the use of patterns and illustrations. ske ch your idea for a male or female piece of 
clothing 




IS 



2. Develop the pattern on paper for making the garment. 



3. Cut out the pattern pieces. 

4. Pin the paper pieces togctlier with straiglit pins (on a model if possible). 

5. Make any niodificativ'‘ns you tliink necessary. 

6. You may wish to try serving a garment froni your design. 

3. lake a tour through a department store to see which fabrics and styles are being bought by the 
pu blic. 

C. Ai range to see the following filmstrip: 

Tl)_e Designer. ] 962. 1 1 min., color. National Cotton Council of America, Audio Visual Services, 
P. O. Box 1 2285, Memphis, Tennessee 38112. 

D. Read the following books: 

1. Fashion Group, Inc. Your Future in Fashion Design. New York, New York 10010: Richards 

Horen Press, Inc., 29 East 2 1st Street, [n.d.] . S2.79. 

2. Head, Edith. Fashion as a Career. New York, New York 10018: Julian Messiier, 1 West 39th 
Street, [n.d.] . 208 pp., $3.64. 

FASHION MODEL 

A. Interview the home economics teacher. Find out what personal characteristics an individual must 
possess in order to be a successful model. Ask to check out reading materials on fashion careers. 

B. Interview a local clothing store owner, manager, or buyer employing models either part-time or 
full-time. Ask for professional opinions concerning your chances for success as a model. 

C. Apply for a job modeling teen-age styles at a local clothing store during oiit-of-school hours. 

D. Read one of the following books: 

1. Head, Edith. Fashion as a Career . New York, New York 10018: Julian Messner, 1 West 39(h 
Street, [n.d. 1 . 208 pp., S3. 64. 

2. MacGill, Gillis. Your Future as a Mode). New York, New York 10010: Richards Rosen Press, 
Inc., 29 East 2Ist Street, [n.d.] . $2.79. 

SPORTS 

A. Participate in at least one phase of your SvhooFs athletic program. 

B. Interview your school’s athletic director or coaches. Ask for the following information: the sports 
in which they participated while in high sdiool and coliege, what was required of them when they 
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wt’re participants, how much educatic i is required of coaciies and athletic directors, earnings and j 
fringe benefits received by athletic coaches and directors, and advantages and disadvantages o*' | 
working with atliletic programs. 



PHOTOGRAPHY 

j 

A. Join the camera club in your school, if there is such an organization. Leani how to take as many • 
different kinds of pictures, using as many different kinds of cameras, as possible. Try developing 
pictures in a darkroorji, cutting picdires to desired sizes, enlarging, and retouching pictures, j 
Acquire a nhoto^aphy book and study the methods and techniques of taking pictures, developing : 
pictures, enlarging, and retouching. 

I 

B. Arrange to visit a photography studio. While there, observe the activities of the pl.ocogianlicr while ! 
he takes portraits. Interview the photographer to find out about the requirements of photography 
careers, methods of entering and advancing in the field, and earnirgs and fringe benefits. 

I 

EVALUATION 

5'0/re stue'ent and teacher evaluation tools have been suggested throughout tuis unit. Viae should be j 
a culminating evaluation at this point to determine (J) the behavioral changes produced by the 
presentation of the general introductory infonnation tj the group and f2) the behavioral changes 
occurring fro, n individual exploration of specific occupations. j 

See Appendix C for a sample evaluation questionneire. 

} 

PHASE IV; EDUCA TiONAL PLANNING AND PROJECTION 

{ 

Ifutividuol exploration is continued. Review the Teocher*s Handbook on the purposes of educational ' 
planning and projeitlon, and student and teacher roles during these work periods. 

t 

Students have had an opportunity to look closely at their htness for one or more occupations :n the^' 
Arts and Entertainment Category. However, all these occupations require preparation uf <oinc sort 
before tlie prospective worker is ready to assume ondhe-job responsibilities. j 

lliis preraiaJion includes both general education and specialized training. The fioral designer and the- 
renderci-dehneator may no t need to prepare beyond a period of specialized training after higli school | 
at a trade or technical school, whereas the advertising account executive and llie athletic director are_ 
required to have at least a bacheloi’s degree from a four year college or luiivcrsity, Architects spend 
about f-ve years in obtaining a degree i'. architecture. Tl»ey must also have several years of practical f 
experience in a registered aichitect's office in order lO qualify for a license. J 



Discuss the relationship between certain tugh rchool courses and college entrance requirements. I 
Point out licensing and certification requirements for certain Arts Entertainment occupations, T 

some of the mon common type knowledges and skills needed in preparation for At Is and^ 
EnterU'inment occupations. I 



Reefnphasize the need for completing high .school and for addii^onol training. 
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Review minimum eciucaiionai requirements for ccrtrAn occupations. Explain the changes taking place 
in these requirements. 

Seli.'ct three or more occupations in the Arts and HntertainmejU Category requiring different types cf 
cducationaJ preparation, and tiace the education and training needed from the beginning of higl^ 
school until eirploynient. Secure catalogs from each of the public and private junior colleges in 
Nfissisdppi. Detennine which colleges offer programs leading directly to employment in Arts and 
Entertainment occupations after successfully con*.pleting the prescribed courses (i.e , nursing, police 
science, fireman, food service). 

Secure catalogs irom each of the four-year colleges and universities in Mississippi. Determine which 
institutions offer preparation for Arts and Entertainment occupations (i.e., music, ai chi tec ture, adver- 
tsing). 

Let each class member investigate the kind of education and training needed for the orcupaiions he 
has tentatively chosen. Determine the time necessary for preparation and the cost of such preparation. 

Point out the other type educational offerings leading to Arts and Entertainment occiq ations fe g., 
cooperative prograf ns, technical programs). 

Get a complete list of course offerings in your school. Learn how English, mathematics, science, and 
other subjects contribute to the development of skills needed in Art:; and Entertainment occupations. 
Determine what courses a^e required of all students and why. Find out what elective courses are 
M'fLfed and vvhicn ones would be beneficial in planning fcT Arts and Entertainment occupations. 



Find out what courses oftered in your school would lead dire tly to employment after Iiigli 
school. .A.iTange to discuss with the teachers how these courses would help in preparing for Arts and 
Entertainment occupations. 
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APPENDIX A 



PRE- TEST QUESTIONNAIRE 



For use at the beginnirig of the unit to determine what the students presently know about occupations in 
this category. 

Note; A grade will not be attached to this questionnaire. A list of occupations in this category should be 
at hand. 

1 . List tie occupations in this category with which you are most familiar: 

a. 

b 

c. 

d 

2. How did you acquire information about these occupations? 



3 . List the typical duties and work roles performed by people employed in the above listed occupations. 

a. 

b 

c, 

d 

4. Wnich occupations in the business contact category arc you most interested in? 

a. 

b 

c. 

5. What facts about these occupations caused your interest in them? 

a. — 

b 

c. - 

6. What personal qualities do you think you have that would be helpful in working in the business 
contact occupations in which you are interested? 

a. 

b 

c. - 

d. 

7. How much education, experience, and training do you think a person needs for entrance into the 
occupations in which you have shown an interest? 

a. 



APPENDIX B 



OCCUPATIONAL STUDY OUTLINE 



TIILE 

DUTIES PERFORMED 
QUALIFICATIONS (personal requirements) 

AGE: How old must I be to enter the occupation? 

SEX: Is there opportunity for my sex? 

SPECIFIC PHYSICAL AND HEALTH REQTJIRF.MENTS: Am I the conect height to do the work? Are 
my eyesight and hearing adequate? Am I jng enough? 

INTEREST: Do I possess this interest? If not, could I develop interest in this type work? 

ABILITIES: Do I possess there abilities? If not, could I achieve or learn the knowledge and skills 
necessary to do the Job? 

PERSONALITY: Do I possess the personal qualities necessary for doing this type work? If not, could I 
develop these qualities? 

VALUES AND ATTITUDES: Does anything about this job violate values and attitudes I have about 
people and work? If so, could I adjust to situations that required that I change my values and altitudes? 

PREPARATION: What subjects do I need to study? What special training will I need? How long will it 
take to receive this training? How much will it cost? Can I get this training within the state? If work 
experience required for entry into this occupation? What is the method of entry into this occupation? 

WORKING CONDITIONS ON THE JOB: Is it hazardous work? Is it noisy or dirty? Will I bt working in 
shifts? Will I work indoors or outdoors? Is it hard work? Does the work require being a way from home 
for long periods of time? 

REWARDS FROM WORK: How much is the beginning pay? Is there chance for advancement? Will this 
work experience help me get a better job? Would 1 be happy doing lliis type work? 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: How many are employed in the occupation ai present? Are there employ* 
ment opportunities in my community or state for thi^ type work? 

SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS (such as certification, licenses, and examinations) 

O 
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evaluation questionnaire 



Section I 

L Did you enjoy studying occupations in the business contact category? 

(Check one) 

2. What occupations did you like the most? 

a. c. 

b 

3. What occupations did you like the least? 

a c. - ^ — — - 

b 

4. What special interests do you have that would help in meeting requirements for success in occupa- 
tions in the business contact category? 

a. c. 

b 

5. What special abilities do you have that would help in meeting requirements for success in occupations 
in the business contact cate^:ory? 

a. , - ■ - c. 

b 

6. Can you identify certain of your personal traits and abilities that may prevent success and satisfac- 
tion j*n these occupations? List these. 

a. 

b 

c 



Section II Evaluation of individual or small group activities 

1. Occupations explored: 

a. 

b - - 

c. 

2. What additional personal requirenier.ts (skills, interests, capacities) did the simulated or nio:k activi- 
ties reveal about the occupation(s) you investigated? 

a. 

b 

c. 

3. What doubts did the simulated or mock activity raise in regard to your sclf-cstinialc of this occupa- 
tion as a possible career choice? 




b. 

c 



4. What doubts did the simulated or mock activity remove in regard to your self*estimate of this 
occupation as possible career choice? 

a - 

b 

c - — 

5. Have you eliminated any occupations from consideration as a career choise as a result of this 

activity? Which ones? Yes No 

a 

b. 

c - 

6. Do you feel that you had enough time to investigate the occupations in general and the occupa- 

tions(s) of your choice? Yes No 

7. Did you observe activities of people engaged in the occupation which you were most interested? 

Yes No 

List these: 

a 

b 

c 

8. Were you involved in omthe-job experiences in the occupation(s) you investigated? 

Yes No Where? 

List these activities: 

a 

b 

c. 

9. Would you like to review what the tests reveal about your abilities, interests, and limitations; and the 

interpretation and use of these test results? Yes No 

10. Has youi exploration of occupations in the business contact category caused you to want more 
information as to general education and training needed for entrance into these occupations? 

Yes No 

List the occupation(s) for which you need additional information and direction, 
a 

b. 

c. ___ 
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APPENDIX D 



DO YOU LIKE OR DISLIKE? Check ( ) one 

Don't Know Like 

1 . Selling Clifistmas cards or tickets for a school 

play 

2. Calling people on the telephone 

3. Having a paper route and soUciting subscriptions 

4. OrganizLig a social function which requires funds 

5. Buying articles at an auction and reseliing 

6. Entering into discussion with others ^ — 

7. Selling advertisements for a school paper - 

8. Having a Saturday job selling clothes 

9. Recruiting club members 

10. Conducting party games 

11. Being the business manager of the school news- 
paper 

1 2. Showing school projects at a county fair 

13. Meeting new people 




Dislike 
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Appendix E 

Rating Sheet For Class Persuasive Presentation 



Name of 

Person Presenting Critic 

Customer Date 



Product or Service Presented 



PRESENTER 


i EXC. 1 

1 I 


Good j 


Good 


vu 


Poor 


PRESENTER’S 

SCORE 


Did he show knowleuge 
of prospect’s needs 
and personal char- 
acter? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Was the approach 
correct for the 
selling situation? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Was an appropriate 
greeting used, prospect’s 
attention gained effectively, and 
prospect’s interest 
aroused effectively? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Was the presenter groomed 
properly? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


I 




Did he speak clearly and 
distinctly? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


I 




Was the product or ser/ice shown 
effectively? 


10 


8 


6 


4 


2 




Did he have suiTicient product or 
service information? 


15 


12 


9 


6 


3 




Did he meet objections 
tactfully? 


10 


8 


6 


4 


2 




Was he interested in the 
customer’s problems? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Was the product or sejvice 
demonstrated effectively? 


10 


8 


6 


4 


2 




Did he close the sale 
effectively? Was his 
departure smooth 
and poised? 


10 


8 


6 


4 


2 
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CUSTOMER 


Graded on Basis of 


CUSTOMER'S SCORE 


1. Had enough product or 
service knowledge to 
ask intelligent 
questions. 


40 




2. Raised reasonable 
objections; did not 
yield loo soon. 


40 




3. Effectively played 
il\e part he was 
supposed to play. 


20 


; 




i 

I 
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APPENDIX 



The following projects can be adapted tor use in exploring the activities in any of the business 
contact category. Experiences unique to an occupation can be included. It can be done by two or more 
students, or by a student and the instructor. 

Adaption of this project to any given business contact occupation vdU require some revision. Some 
points listed do not apply to all occupations. It will involve the student in a learning experience through 
planning the activity and participating in the planned activity. 

1 ) Planning 

a. Decide specifically what commocity or service you want to persuade someone to buy or sell. 
Some of the commodities and services that may be considered are as follows: 

1) OffiCe machines 

2) Aircraft 

3) Automobiles 

4) Casualty insurance 

5) Chemicals and drugs 

6) Communication equipment 

7) Dental and medical equipment and supplies 

8) Food products 
Household equipment 

10) Public utilities 

1 1) Stocks and bonds 

j 2) Welding equipment 

1 3) Machinery 

14) Floor coverings 

Acquire a sample for use in the session when unable to use the items in this list. Use photographs, or 
some substitute. 

b. Get information needed to intelligently discuss that which is to be bought or sold, such as: 

1 ) Cost or sale price 

2) WTiere produced, headquarters 

3) Decrease or increase hi value after bouglit or sold 

4) People involved in production 

5) Purpose and/or use by person buying 

6) Quality of product or service 

7) Technical information needed for demonstration 

8) Reliability of product or service 

9) Transportation and handling 

Note: Some of these will not apply to all occupations. Sone deletion and additio.i of other factors will 
be essential. 

c. Get information about the person whe will buy or sell the commodity or service decided 
upon: 
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1) Age 

2) Education 

3) Sex 

4) Reason for buying or selling 

5) Financial status 

Ci) (!redit references (if buying on credit) 

7) Marital status 

d. Acqtire some of the work samples frequently used by those employed in the occupation(s). 
Examples: catalogs; forms for price estimations, credit terms, trade-in allowances, discount 
computations, sales contracts, expense accounts, specifications, credit applications, promo- 
tional campaign materials; and written correspondence concernhig publicity, solicitation, 
collections, etc. 

e. Prepi're a rating sheet for student use in evaluating each other in the sales presentation and 
related paper and computational work. It should simpl/ require the students to make check 
n;arks. (See Appendix D for a sample) 

f. Arrange the occupational setting. Have at hand al! items needed in the presentation. 

g. Set up equipment (if applicable) and anange all materia’s. 

h. Develop and organize the points to be included in the presentation. Get ready to meet the 
customer. 

2. Presentadon 

Every p( rsuasive presentation must be built around several basic steps: 

a. Gair the attention of the prospect and let him know wltat you have to offer. 

b. Aroise the interest of the prospect by telling him mere about what you have to offer. Tliis 
ma> require a demonstration or just clear explanation the goods or services presented. 

c. Answer any objections he may have. Let the customer talk. Then, be prepared to answer hi 
convincing terms. 

d. Obiain a favorable decision from the customer. Statements must be backed up and specific 
facts, technical information, advantages, and compaisons given during the presentation in 
or< er to convince ihe customer that he needs the item. 

e. Pe forin the closing activities. The actual sale may ome during a later call, or after further 
demonstration, but most will close on the first call. S ;lf-confidence, courage, persistence, and 
aggressiveness must be at a peak at this point. Tlu; consumer, or representative, will some- 
tines indicate what his intentions are at some point during the presentation. Otherwise, the 
salesman must ask committing questions, imply ownership, re-emphasize the customer’s, or 
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representative’s, need to buy or sell, and summirize advantages. Finally, the financial trans- 
action and paper work must be handled. This should be typical of an actual transaction. 

3. Evaluation 

The students may use the rating sheet for presentations to evaluate the student and the consumer 
or representative as the salesman presents the product or serivce. The teacher-counselor should 
rate the students using the same medium (see Appendix D for example). 

In-depth study 

1. Local retail stores 

a. Buyers 

b. Salesman 

c. Supervisors 

d . Managers 

2. WhoI''sale outlets 

a. Managers 

b. Supervisors 

3. Real estate offices 

4. Insurance agents 

Students may choose to acquire information from the following sources: 

1. Consumer guides 

2. Trade journals 

3. Library references (school) 

4 . Merchandising manuals 

5. Sales manuals 

6. United States Government publications 

7. Popular periodicals 

8. Consumers (people who have bought a product or service from someone engaged in this 
occupation) 

9. Trade associations 

Students may also be involved in direct exploratory experiences at a local firm. They may obs«;rve 
the activities being carried out by people engaged in the occupations. Also, they may interview si«ccer 
workers in business contact occupations. This should be arranged with the employer and the wor** ' 
in advance. 
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APPENDIX G 



RELATIONSHIP INVENTORY 

The following check list briefly characterizes typical situations found in the service occupations. The 
purpose of the list is to help you record and to weigh your reactions to contacts of a certain nature. No 
doubt you have had many of the experiences listed. The situations, v^Titten in question form, will help 
you see which qualities you possess and which you desue to improve. Also it will help you recognize 
qualities you do not have and which might make certain kinds of work distasteful. 



Place a check in the column which best fits your reaction. 



Would you like or dislike? 



Che ck ( ) one 

Don’t Like Dislike 

Know 



1 . Work in which you wait on others 

2. Having people come to you for help 

3. Going up to a stranger and beginning a conversa- 
tion 

4. Studying why people act and think as they do 

5. Working with people who are queer or far-out in 
some way 

6. Prefer to be around people rather than alone 

7. Having to remember names and faces 

8. Dealing with emergencies 

9. Being around r ervous people 

10. Making people mentally or physically comfort- 
able 

1 1 . Making instant decisions between two unpleasant 
alternatives 

12. Meeting and talking to people 

13. Meeting all kinds of people 

14. Helping people with personal problems 

15. Helping a perjon get a job 

16. Making decisions based only upon your observa- 
tions and experiences 

17. Being around poor people 

18. Being around people of different races 

19. jen'ing people at a gas station 

20. Arranging a friend’s hair 

2 1 . Caring for sick people 

22. Examing sick people and giving them medicine 

O 
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23. Working fo/ a mission which provides meah for 
the poor 

24. Defending car thievos in a court 

25. Arresting people caught robbing a store 

26. Cooking and serving meals 

27. Driving people around town 

28. Calm crying children 

29. Preach sermons 

30. Go into a burning building to rescue people 





I 

I 
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APPENDIX H 

BEST HIGH SCHOOL 
YOUR TOWN 



I 

ABC Corpoi’ation 
1 1234 W. Main Street 

j Any town, Anystate OOOOO 

Dear Sir: Re: You Can Be An Electronics 

j T?-;chnician 

Best High School is expanding its curriculum offerings to include a 

( course in Occuaptional Orientation, The purpose of the course is to 
introduce all students to a broad range of occupations and to encour- 
age a rational approach to the selection of one's life work. 

I The Occupational Outlook Handbook lists your corporation as the source 

for the material referred to above. We wish to use this material in 

I our instructional program. Please send sample copies and list prices 

for the following quantities: 

1 Copy 

1 2-5 Copies 
5-10 Copies 



Thank you for your assistance. Since classes begin the first week in 
September, we lock forward to receiving your material at the earliest 
possible date. 

Sincerely, 



J. Jones I Principal 
Your High School 

S. Smith, Instructor 
Occupational Orientation 



i 
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